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4 Resiened August 1968, 


1 Died October 1968, 
* Berinning November 1968, 


2 Deginning April 1968, 
3 Retired as an officer June 1968, 
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FIELD STAFF 


BRAZIL 
Belém 


VIRUS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Tomas H. G, AITKEN, M.D. joun P, Woopatt, PH.D. 


Jorce BosHELt, sf.D. 


CEYLON 
Kandy 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
james C, Moomaw, PH.D. 


CHILE 
Santiago 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
Josern A, RuPert, PH.0.2 


Rosert EF. Swope, ¥.0.0.2 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Devnent A. FircHert, PH.D. 


jJoun P. HARrison, PH.b. 


COLOMBIA 

Bogota 

COLOMBIAN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 
Roezent K. Wauen, pu.o., Director CoarLes H, MULLENAKX, .5., D.V.M, 


Francis C, Byrnes, pa.o.? Hensert A. PAu, 0.5. 


Pav L. Carson, PH.D." Nep $5, Raun, PH.D. 
Dare D. Hanpsrean, psp. Encar D. Roserrs, D.¥.M., PH.D, 


Ro.anp EB. Harwooo james M. Spain, pH.v.3 


Jerome H. MANER, PIL.D. 


VIRUS RESEARCH PROCRAM 
RoNnaALp B. MACKENZIE, M.D: 


Cakt 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 
Unysses J, Grant, pu.p., Director? Loyp JoHnson, m.s,® 


Faancis C, Byrnes, pri.p.5 Jastes M. Spar, px.v.5 


Dacze D. Harrsrsan, px.o.5 Roy L. Tuompsoy, pu.o. 


Peter &, Jennines, PH.D. 


411 Bogota until July 1969. 
6 Beginning Outober 1968, 
4 Seginning August 1968. 


1 Through March 1968, 
2 Temporary appointment completed, 
t Through September 1969, 
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Cali (cont.) 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
James M, DANIEL, PH.D. 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 
Guy 8. Hayes, m.p.! 
Jorn E. Gonvon, Pup? 


Percy L, Litty, pH.p4 


YIAUS RESEARCH PROCRAM 
Haro.p TRAPIDO, PH.2. 


INDIA 
New Dethi 
INDIAN ACRICULTURAL PROGRAM 
Goy B. Baran, Pu.o., Director 
Bitty C, Wrich?, Pk.b,, Assistant Director 
R. GLENN ANDERSON, PH.D. 
Jonnsow E. Doueras, 1.8. 
Rosert W. Herpt, ™.s.* 
W. Davin Hopper, PH.D. 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CHADBOURNE GILPATRIC 


Hyderabad 
INDIAN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Warne H. Freeman, PH.D. 


ITALY 
Bellagio (Lake Como) 


VILLA SERBELLONI 
Joun MansHaLt, M.A. Director 


1 Through Auguet 1968, 

* Beginning July 1968, 

+ Beginning Tune 1966, 

4 Tomporary appointment completed. 


al 


GERALD I, TRANT, PH.D. 


Lucite T. MeRCADANTE, 8.N., M.A.* 
Pataick N. Owens, D.ENG. 


Wiliam van B. Ropertson, Po.p.* 


Letanp R, House, pr.p.5 
Wituts L. McCuistion, Pu.p.® 
Crantes R, PoMEROY, M.S. 
Freperick F, RANDALL 
Bonny L. RenFro, PH.D. 
Wittram R. Younc, PH.0. 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 


LeRoy R., Aten, 22.b.* 


james S. Quick, PH.D. 


5 On study leava beginning August 1968. 

0 Through September 1968, 

7 Throngh March 168, 

6 Poatratirement appointment from July 1968, 
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KENYA 

Mucupa 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
Onoway STARNES, PH.D. 


Nairobi 

HUMARITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Tames 8. CoLeman, PH.D. Ropert W. Jury, Ps.n? 
Gienn £. Brooxs, In., px.p2 Damien ©. Rocers, w.a.! 
Maure L. GoLpscaMmioz, pa.p.) Micuaet P. Toparo, PH.p.4 


Rosert H, Jackson, M.A.” 


MEXICO 

Mexico City 

INTERNATIONAL MAIZE AND WHEAT IMPROVEMENT CENTER 
Enwin J. WELLHAUSEN, PH.D., Director CHARLES F, KRULL, PH.D.? 
Roeert D. Osier, pH.d., Associate Director Reccre J. Lamp, Pa... 
Norman E. Bor.ave, rx.p. Net B. MacLeLian 
jJoun W. Ginter, Pu.p.& DeELsent T. MyRen, PH.D, 
jJoun 5, NreperHAuser, PH.D, Recinap H, Painter, PH.0.? 
Josernu A. Rupert, prt.p.® Louis T. PALMER, PH.D.® 
Ermer C. JoHNson, PH.D. Biiu J. Ropers, PH.p. 

NIGERIA 

Ibadan 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF TROPICAL ACRICULTURE 


Arraue D. Leaca, PH.p.? 


UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT— ADMINISTRATION 
Josepn K. BooKMYER, 1.4.1? - ALBERT J, NYBERG, PH.D.7 


¥YVIRUS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Dona.p E. Carey, m.o.!! GRAHAM E., KEMP, D.¥.B. 

Oras R. Causey, sc.p. VeRNON H, Lee, PH.D. 

£ Temporary appointment completed, ; T Resigned April 1968, 

© Beginning Septeniber 196R, $ Beginning September 1968; died December 1968, 
4 Hesipned August 1968, 9 Berinning October 1968. 

4 Beginning June 1968, 19 Throngh October 1968, 

6 Aeginatng July 1968, N Bogitintng Augitst 2968, 


# Beginning April 1968, 
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PHILIPPINES 
Quezon City 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Danve L, Germino, Px.o.) Rogert W. MILLen, M.A. 


MEDICAL AND WATURAL SCIENCES 


Lucien A. GREGG, M.D. LeRoy R. Atien, un? 
Los Bafios 
INTERNATIONAL RICE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Roserr F, CHanpbien, JR., PHD., Director Wittium G, Gotoen, Jn, M3. 
A, Corin McC one, pu.o., Associate Director | Loyp Jounson, m.s.8 
RanDoLru BARKER, PH.D. Duane S. MrxKeE sen, PH.D.4 
Henry M. BeacHELt, M.s. James C, Moomaw, pa.p5 
RICHARD BRADFIELD, PH.D. Burt Ray* 
ST. LUCIA 
Castries 
MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 
Peter JORDAN, M.D. Caro. M. SHAFFER, 4.5.4 
Josep A. Coox, mp8 Rogent F. STuRROCK, PH.D. 
Ronaup E, M. Lees, .D., D.P.H.4 Giapwin O. Unrau 
Donarp G, Sanpt? Eowanp 8. Upatuam, m.s.5 
TANZANIA 
Dar es Salaam 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Geratp K. HELLEINER, PH.D.4 Car. G. Roszenc, JR., PH.D. 
1 Through August 1968. 5 On assignment in Ceylon, 
* Beginning April 1968. 9 Beginnlug September 1968, 
$ Through July 1968 {on study leave), Beginning August 1968, 


4'Temporary appointment completed. 
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FHAILAND 

Bangkok 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
Ennest W. SPRAGUE, PH.D, Agricultural Project Leader Ben KR, JAcKsoOnN, PH.D. 
James L. BaewHAKER, PH.D, Cuanies L, Moore, PD. 
Dwicar C, FinFROcK, Ms." Date G. Smevr7zer, Pa.p. 


Richarp R, Hanwoob, Pu.p, 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Launence D. STIFEL, PH.D. DELANE E, WELSCH, PH.D. 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 


James 5S, DInninG, PH.D. Warp W. Moone, pu.o.4 
Gorpon B, Baer, Pad. James A. OLSON, PH.D. 

James W, Banry, 5.3.8 J. Lon Pope, px. 

Joun P, Beperxa, JR., pk.b.4 CanrRouu F. Reynoips, Px.5.? 
Joun H, Bryant, af.p. EvcEns RopRIGuE, sc.p, 
Wirwiam P. Cacragan, IH, pip. Watrer S, Root, pu.p.® 
Rosset C, HOLLAND, PH.D. Wittiam D. Sawyer, m.p. 
Bansara KENNEDY, PH.9.4 Rusy L. Wiison, ep.v.° 
ALBERT S. KUPERMAN, PH.D.4 Jor D. Waray, M0. 

Gorbon J. Letrcu, PH.D. Veanon L. YeAceR, PH.D! 


UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT—ADMINISTRATION 


Henry P. LANcE, Ir. 


TRINIDAD 

Port-of-Spain 

VIRUS RESEARCH PROGRAM 
Anories H. fonkers, 1.0. 


TUNISIA 

Tunts 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES PROGRAM 
Wiis L. McCuiszion, px.0.5 


1 Temporary appointment conrpleted, 5 Beginning October 1968, 
2 Resigned December 1968, 9 Beginning November 1968. 
8 Beginning July LYod, T Beginning Moy 1948, 
4 Beginning August 1963. 
aly 
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UGANDA 


Kampala 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
Joun L, Nicket, PH.D. KENNETH O. RacuHie, Pu.D.” 


Car_ton §, Korgzezr, Po.p2 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Banrrte.. C, Jensen, PH.D. Bernaro OKuUN, PH.D. 


UNITED STATES 
Berkeley, Calijornia 


VIRUS RESEARCH PROGRAM 
Harazo N, Jouwnson, m.0. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


ACRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
KENNETH O. RACHIiE, PH.D.5 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 
Donatp E, Carey, m.0.4 


New Haven, Connecticut 

VIRUS RESEARCH PROGRAM 
Witaur &. Downs, M.b. De.pHine H. CLARKE, M.D, 
CuHarzes R, ANDERSON, M.D. Rosert EF. SHorPe, 3.0. 
Sonja M. Buck ey, M.0, Rosert W. Spein, 1.0, 
Jorn: CaSALs-ARIET, M.D. Lorine WHITMAN, M.D. 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Dante L, GERMINO, PH.D. 


1 Beginning July 1969. # On study leave throngh July 1968. 
4 Beeinniug September 1968, 5 On leave of absence beginning September 1968, 
2 Thivtigh August 1958. 
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THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 
PRINCIPLES AND PROGRAM 


Among the thousands of foundations that have been 
established in the United States, there are only a 
few with unrestricted endowments, broad mandates, 
and international interests. Most foundations op- 
erate under some form of donor-imposed limitation 
-—several major foundations are restricted to spe- 
cific geographical areas; others must focus their 
interest on single fields, such as medical sciences, 
the social sciences, or education, 

The general-purpose foundations are general only 
in the sense that their boards of trustees are free to 
use their best judgment to determine those broad 
areas most closely related to contemporary needs. 
Once these areas have been defined, the boards 
must inevitably require that the foundations oper- 
ate within these limits. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is one of the largest 
ef the general-purpose foundations. Its financial 
resources, however, represent only a small element 
in the total of private and public funds available 
for investment in health, nutrition, science, educa- 
tion, and the arts. But, when measured by the yard- 
sticks of qualitative achievement and effectiveness 
in bringing about significant progress through con- 
structive change, the Foundation’s record of accom- 
plishment is evident. For more than 55 years it has 
attacked basic human problems through a carefully 
focused program characterized by continuity of 
effort, flexibility and readiness to innovate, and 
emphasis on quality in leadership and performance. 

From the time of its establishment in 1913, 
The Rockefeller Foundation has been a thoroughly 
professional organization. It maintains a highly 
qualified staff of scientists, social scientists, and 
humanists, capable of dealing at home and abroad 
with precisely defined human concerns. Senior offi- 
cers working with younger staff members perpetu- 
ate the professional character of the group, which 
is recruited principally from the academic commu- 
nity. The very nature of the Foundation’s programs 
requires a high level of professional quality and 
sustained effort toward defined goals. In order to 
achieve progress on an international scale in the 


fields of public health, education, food production, 
population stabilization, and the arts, work must be 
supported over long periods of time, and continuous 
adjustments to changing circumstances must be 
made, Such programs require the long-term ser- 
vices of qualified professional staff dedicated to the 
Foundation’s goals, 

The carefully designed programs carried out by 
the major general-purpose foundations have been 
rich in their variety and diverse in their approach. 
In some instances, they consist of working with in- 
stitutions of higher education to help them carry on 
more effectively the activities of major soctal signitfi- 
cance that they themselves have chosen. Support 
has also been provided to scholarly and scientific or- 
ganizations that are conducting important research 
in the biological, physical, and medicai sciences, the 
humanities, and the social sciences. In each case, 
the objectives of the institution clearly fall within 
the program interests of the foundation, Founda- 
tions may also on occasion participate directly in 
well-defined programs for the control of disease, the 
alleviation of hunger, or the improvement of educa- 
tion. Foundation staff then may work side by side 
with foreign colleagues on projects that have been 
given high priority by the host countries. 

One major misconception still persists with re- 
spect to the general-purpose foundations. Many 
people think of them as repositories of funds which 
are available for almost any purpose upon per- 
suasive demand, rather than as philanthropies with 
carefully designed and continuing programs, Each 
year foundations are deluged with more requests for 
funds than the year before, and there appears to be 
a growing tendency for groups to initiate projects 
on the assumption that foundation assistance auto- 
matically will be forthcoming. In fact, the number 
of proposed but unfunded memorials, endowments, 
councils, study centers, and other programs is in- 
creasing im almost explogive fashion, and their 
combined budgets could readily absorb the capital 
resources of all foundations. Many of these requests 
are obviously well-conceived and important, and 
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merit consideration for support from various sources, 
including foundations. But it is obvious that The 
Rockefeller Foundation, if it is to continue to be 
true to its original mandate of combining continuity 
with a readiness to change when circumstances re- 
quire it, will necessarily have to decline to provide 
funds for purposes which, although worthy, are ex- 
traneous to its basic policy and program. 

During the past five years there have been notable 
and even dramatic results arising from Foundation 
efforts, bath at home and overseas. Most spectacular 
have been those growing out of the Foundation’s 
worldwide Conquest of Hunger Program, which has 
contributed millions of tons of food grains to the 
world food budget and has added hundreds of 
millions of dollars to the gross national product of 
the countries involved, The program is now widely 
recognized and is popularly spoken of as the “green 
revolution,” built upon “miracle rice,” and “miracle 
wheat.” 


THE CONQUEST OF HONGER 


The genesis of the agriculture program of The 
Reckefeller Foundation took place in Mexico in a 
joint effort with the Government of that country to 
close its gap in food grain production. It expanded 
to Central and South America and then to Asia and 
Africa. The original “country program” concept has 
evolved into one in which the basic instrument is 
the international research cenier focused on increas- 
ing world food production, principally through adap- 
tive research applied to the less-developed countries. 

There are at present four research centers, lo- 
eated in the Philippines, Mexico, Colombia, and 
Nigeria. Initially funded by the Ford and Rocke- 
feller Foundations, these centers are receiving par- 
tial support from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
the United States Agency for International Devel- 
opment, the Feod and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, and the Government of Canada. 
It is expected that other organizations, too, will join 
in the effort and that local governments, which have 
already been generous in providing land and cer- 
tain other facilities, will increase their contributions 
to the local costs of the research centers. 

Thus the pattern of research and development in 
food production, evelved and initially supported by 
The Rockefeller Foundation, is being converted 
with multiple support into a network of adaptive 
research centers. It is expected that the international 
research institutes will be copied elsewhere and 
funded by others, and that, as their numbers and 


Kk 


impact increase, so will their core and other forms 
of support. Foundation investments in the four 
original institutions will thus be gradually stabi- 
lized, enabling the Foundation to place principal 
emphasis on the use of key personnel in leadership 
positions to assure the continuing success of re- 
search and development programs overseas. 

As it continues to make all possible effort toward 
population stabilization during the next few years, 
the world must also be able to feed itself. The 
tropics will of necessity have to furnish an increas- 
ing proportion of the world’s food, and the major 
thrust of the Foundation’s program in agriculture 
is therefore expected to be directed toward bringing 
these areas closer to full production through mul- 
tiple cropping systems. These systems are desisned 
to maximize the productivity of land units through 
successive crop rotations during the entire year, tak- 
ing advantage of the 865-day growing season. It has 
already been shown in the Philippines and else- 
where that per-acre yields under improved systems 
of management may be four to six times greater 
than yields under present systems. 

Major responsibility for the success of these co- 
operative programs has in each case been due 
principally to Jocal governments, institutions, and 
individuals. They have made the decisions with 
respect to priorities, have provided the leadership 
and other forms of support vital to the progress of 
the program, and have obtained the involvement 
of teachers, investigators, extension agents, and 
agricultural producers so that all may strive in 
harmony to achieve critically important national 
goals. Ultimately, it is expected that, in the best 
interests of ail concerned, more and more of the 
total effort will be assumed by national or regtonal 
institutions and organizations. 


UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


The University Development Program of the 
Foundation is an especially exciting and productive 
venture. It has now become clearly evident that uni- 
versity antl national leaders in most of the less- 
developed countries enthusiastically recognize that 
improvement in the quality of university personnel 
and programs will produce significant benefits both 
for the nation and for the entire region. With Foun- 
dation assistance, a number of methods have been 
devised ta improve the quality of university staff 
and curricula, to bring about better fiscal policies 
and control, and te obtain new sources of support. 
The effectiveness of these efforts is now such that 
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there is growing involvement and effort by local 
leaders, and the Foundation welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to work with them in these demonstrably im- 
portant endeavors. 

The Foundation’s approach to university devel- 
opment is a flexible one, and on occasion the pro- 
gram hes been combined with other Foundation 
activities, such as family planning, agricultural de- 
velopment, and rural public health. During the past 
five years, the University Development Program has 
been most active at the University of Valle in Co- 
Jombia, several universities in Thailand, the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, the University of Ibadan in 
Nigeria, and the University of East Africa. 

Consideration is also being given to the establish- 
ment of University Development Program centers 
at other overseas institutions that have expressed 
interest in this form of collaboration. 


POPULATION 


The Foundation’s Population Program has grown 
in diniension and diversity. Its components include 
support of research, training, and action programs 
both at home and abroad. Of special interest is the 
fact that by 1968, seven United States medical 
schools had, with Foundation assistance, initiated 
or expanded teaching, research, and family coun- 
seling programs in this area. Research is princi- 
pally in the fields of human biology, reproductive 
physiology, immunology, and molecular biology, 
and its basic purpose is to discover efficient, safe, 
and low-cost methods for the control of fertility. 

Major organizations such as the Population Coun- 
cil and the National and International Planned 
Parenthood Federations have been supported in a 
variety of ways. These and other existing organiza- 
tions, as well as others that may come into being, 
represent exceedingly important instrumentalities 
for the exiension of family planning information and 
contraceptive methods to increasing numbers of 
those who would welcome the knowledge and the 
opportunity to limit family size. 

The Foundation has worked with the above or- 
ganizations and with others here and abroad, wher- 
ever there is interest in creating through their own 
efforts and institutions a greater awareness of popu- 
lation problems and in promoting family planning 
activities, Much of this support has been through 
grants to local groups and funds for the training of 
individuals to work in one or another sector of the 
total program, 

In its Population Program the Foundation is cur- 


renily placing increasing emphasis on the interac- 
tion of the social, medical, and biological sciences. 
There is evidence that a concerted approach of this 
type offers growing opportunity for progress in the 
areas of both research and communication. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


The Equal Opportunity Program, begun in 1963, 
has grown substantially and is becoming increasingly 
diversified. Initial efforts were concentrated in the 
field of education, working with predominantly Ne- 
gro as well as predominantly white institutions in an 
effort to provide more educational opportunities to 
qualified students, and to help others to qualify for 
continuing education, Several thousands of disad- 
vanitaged Americans have now been reached by this 
complex of efforts, which has involved professional, 
graduate, baccalaureate, remedial, and secondary 
education. The Foundation has also worked with 
established agencies dedicated to serving the needs 
and improving the conditions of the disadvantaged, 
far example the National and Jocal Urban Leagues, 
the NAACP, the national Urban Coalition, and 
others. Support has also been provided through 
certain agencies to enable a number of veterans 
returning from Vietnam to acquire further edueca- 
tion and receive assistance in placement, in order 
that they may fully realize their potential, for their 
own development and that of their community and 
nation. 

Another exciting aspect of the Program is the 
support being provided to medical institutions work- 
ing in the ghettos and other areas on the problem 
of delivering health care to large numbers of dis- 
advantaged citizens. This would appear to be a 
highly important and productive area of concern 
and action, both now and in the future. 

As the Equal Opportunity Program has evolved, 
more and more attention has been placed upon 
ghetto areas. Upon recommendation of the special 
Trustee-Officer Committee which functioned during 
1968, the Foundation decided to emphasize broadly 
based efforts to improve education in the ghetto, to 
identify leadership within the ghetto, and to provide 
support for clearly constructive programs, Officers 
have traveled extensively within many ghetto areas 
of this country and talked with leaders of the black, 
Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, and American 
Indian communities, They also continue ta examine 
areas in the rural and semi-rural South, in the con- 
viction that in those areas needs oxist which merit 


assistance, 


axl 
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A special activity is a ghetto study led by Dr. 
Kenneth Clark. It will focus primarily on areas in 
Newark and White Plains, one an example of a 
solidified ghetto area, the other a biack neighbor- 
hood in the stage of formation, This study, supported 
by the Foundation, is expected to be available in 
approximately one year. 

The total problem of minorities is vast, perplex- 
ing, and dificult. It is also challenging. While the 
Foundation can play only a small role in the total 
effort in terms of resources, it is clear that this role 
can be designed so as to be meaningful and construc- 
tive; over a period of time, such an effort could 
contribute significantly to patterns for improvement. 


CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Cultural Development Program is the Foun- 
dation’s newest venture. Since 1964, it has been 
carefully developed through the technique of mak- 
ing grants-in-aid to individuals and institutions, 
often followed by larger appropriations as the re- 
cipient demonstrates high quality and imagination. 
College, university, and community groups are the 
principal, but not the only, recipients of Foundation 
support. Major emphasis is upon music, theatre, 
and dance, including both training and participant 
activities, along with audience development. The 
arts program has experimented with support to tele- 
vision, new forms of theatre, new music and dance 


forms. Results to date suggest that this program is 
taking form, that it is effective, and is now begin- 
ning to have demonstrable impact. 


To conclude, a comparison of the Foundation's 
efforts in the five-year periods before and after 1963 
clearly demonstrates the evolution of Foundation 
programs and the reorientation of skills and experi- 
ence as social patterns have changed. The Foun- 
dation has also attempted to look to the future 
so as to be helpful in correcting certain current 
trends before they lead to irreversible disaster. 
Of particular importance is the area of the quality 
of the environment, where the Foundation can in- 
vest in research and action programs directed to 
the solution of problems presented by the contin- 
uing degradation of our environment both physically 
and socially. The Foundation has been concerned 
also with the problems of the university and other 
components of the American educational system, 
and has been searching for opportunities to contrib- 
ute to solving this increasingly complex problem. 
Finally, consideration is being given to the whole 
question of the delivery of medical services in this 
country and abroad, since this would seem to he 
the major problem of the future in the area of medi- 
cal practice and public health. 


J. Georce Harnark 
President 
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“By 1963 it had been clearly demonstrated in 
Mexico that, with organized assistance, a food- 
deficit nation could rapidly modernize its agricul. 
ture.,.. [Yet] The Rockefeller Foundation was 
still the only major organization with career staff 
engaged, on an international scale, directly in 
applied research on the basic food crops... - 

“Today unprecedented production increases 
are being achieved in some areas of food-deficit 
nations, New terms have been coined— ‘miracle 
rice, ‘the green revolution’ —in attempts to 
characterize these exciting new developments. ... 
It is in fact difficult to list all the regions now 
benefiting, for example, from use of the wheats 
from Mexico, so rapidly and so widely are they 
being adopted. 

“There have now been enough successes to 
demonstrate clearly that most nations can, if they 
will, dramatically and rapidly increase agricul: 
tural output. Throughout the world, traditional 


or subsistence agriculture ean and must be re- 


placed by a highly productive, market-oriented 
system.” 


THE CONQUEST OF HUNGER 


EXAMPLES OF INVESTMENTS OF FOUNDATION 813 
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In 1963, when the trustees of The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation established five majer program goals, among 
them was the mandate “to work toward the provi- 
sion of an adequate food supply for all.” The Foun- 
dation had just completed 20 years of work in the 
improvement of world agriculture, with results that 
held great promise. 

The cooperative program in Mexico had been a 
spectacular success. Over the 20-year period, aver- 
age wheat yields had increased from about 11 to 
over 40 bushels per acre, and corn yields had more 
then doubled: the nation had become more than 
self-sufficient in both crops. Potato yields had 
tripled, and substantial progress had been realized 
with other commodities, 

The agricultural program had been extended to 
Colombia, Chile, and India. Simultaneously, assist- 
ance was being given for the establishment of grad- 
uate schools of agriculture in Mexico, Peru, India, 
and the Philippines, to help meet the need for 
greater numbers of well-qualified agricultural spe- 
cialists to man programs of accelerated develop- 
ment. The International Rice Research Institute 
had been launched the previous year by the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations, in cooperation with 
the Government of the Philippines. The Rockefeller 
Foundation’s wheat and corn specialists were assist- 
ing nations in the Americas, in Asia, in the Middle 
East, and in Africa by training young scientists and 
by cooperating in local testing of wheat varieties 
developed in Mexico and corn varieties produced in 
Mexico and Colombia. 

Extensive collections of the world’s germplasm of 
the basic food crops—wheat, corn, rice, sorghum, 
millets, and potatoes—had been assembled, de- 
scribed, and stored in centra] vaulis, An active pro- 
aram of evaluation of these diverse materiais, some 
of ihem quite primitive, was under way, io determine 
their utility for the many ecological situations 
throughout the world. 

And a heginning had been made in research on 
increasing livestock production, first in Mexico and 
then in Colombia. 

By 1963 it had been clearly demonstrated in 
Mexico that, with organized assistance, a food-deficit 
inition could rapidly modernize its agriculture. Still, 
in most developing nations, efforts lo increase 
production of major agricultural commodities were 
relatively ineffective, Assistance agencies often em- 
phasized and supported such approaches as the 
establishment of city-based industries or the devel- 
opment of agricultural eclucational and research 
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institutions with no direct link to production-ori- 
ented programs. In agriculture, primary attention 
was often given to extension, credit, marketing, and 
related activities, on the assumption that the needed 
technology for agricultural production was already 
available and could easily be applied wherever 
needed, The Rockefeller Foundation was still the 
only major organization with career staff engaged, 
on an international scale, directly in applied re- 
search on the basic food crops. 

Five years ago, genera] apathy still prevailed re- 
garding the potential of conventional agriculture. 
Many people felt it was hopeless to expect that 
agricultural output could be increased fast enough 
and in sufficient quantity to buy time for desperately 
needed population stabilization. 


1964-1968: FIVE YEARS OF CHANGE 


Today unprecedented production increases are be- 
ing achieved in some areas of food-deficit nations. 
New terms have been cotned— “miracle rice,” “the 
green revolution”—in attempts to characterize these 
exciting new developments. Much of the preseni-day 
progress in these food production campaigns can be 
traced back to research undertaken, problems solved, 
principles established, and men trained through the 
earlier cooperative programs of the Foundation. 
The hoped-for catalytic and multiplier effects of 
early Foundation contributions are now occurring 
in many nations in many ways. It is in fact difficult 
to list all the regions now benefiting, for example, 
from use of the wheats from Mexico. 


Spread of the Revolution: Corn and Pheat 


The first truly international cooperative efforts to 
improve production of the basic food crops were 
made during the early years of the Foundation’s co- 
operative agricultural program in Mexico. Corn and 
wheat varieties were placed in tests in many nations. 
Mexico became a training center, first for Latin 
Americans and more recently for young scientists 
from Asia, Africa, and the MiddJe East. When the 
cooperative program in Mexico evolved into the Na- 
tional Institute of Agricultural Research, led en- 
tirely by Mexican scientists, Foundation specialists 
were able to intensify their work with other coun- 
tries, aud international corn and wheat programs 
were established, with headquarters in Mexico. 

This led to the establishment in 1966 of the jin- 
ternational Maize and Whent Improvement 
Center (CIMMYT), launched in cooperation with 


the Ford Foundation, as an autonomous research 
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INTERNATIONAL CORN IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
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INTERNATIONAL RICE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


What began as a demonstration of the practice of scien- 
tific agriculture in a single country has today developed 
into worldwide cooperative systems for the improvement 
of basic food crops. Two international centers supply 
the main impetus. The International Maize and Wheat 
Improvement Center in Mexico is the focal point from 
which flows support in terms of staff assistance, breed- 
ing materials, and information toward improving the 
quantity and quality of wheat and corn yields per acre 
in many countries (a cooperative wheat program has 


been developed in Tunisia since these maps were pre- 
pared). The International Rice Research Institute in 
the Philippines serves as a catalyst and pace-setter in 
improving the effectiveness of research, training, and 
extension programs in national agencies throughout the 
rice bowl of Asia. Two new international centers for the 
improvement of tropical agriculture, one in Nigeria and 
the other in Colombia, are currently being constructed 
and staffed as joint ventures of the Ford and Rocke- 
feller Foundations toward the conquest of world hunger. 
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and training institute under the direction of a board 
of trustees made up of eminent international leaders. 
In addition to a contract for support of Pakistan’s 
wheat production campaign, CIMMYT is now pro- 
viding experimental wheat varieties to scores of 
nations, and is supporting production campaigns in 
Argentina, Tunisia, Morocco, Afghanistan, and In- 
dia. These wheat varieties, developed cooperatively 
by Foundation and Mexican scientists, are proving 
highly successful. To cite just one example, Turkey, 
in a bold move in Jate 1967, purchased 22,000 tons 
of Mexican seed wheat, and the resulting yields on 
many farms in the coastal regions are double or 
triple the previous average. 

Corn improvement has paralleled that of wheat. 
Through the Rockefeller Foundation-supported In- 
ter-Asian Corn Improvement Program, cen- 
tered in Thailand since 1966, work is under way in 
the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, Taiwan, India, 
and Pakistan. Through the Northern Andean corn 
programm, production has been substantially im- 
proved in Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Peru. 
CIMMYT hes provided direct assistance to other 
nations, particularly Kenya, Egypt, and Brazil; aid 
to Central America has been provided through the 
Rockefeller Foundation-supported Central Ameri- 
can Food Crop Improvement Program. Kenya, 
as a result of its national corn production program, 
by 1967 moved from a deficit to a surplus position, 
largely through increased ouviput by farmers with 
small holdings, 


Rice 

The International Rice Research Institute 
(GRRL), established in 1962, assembled an inter- 
disciplinary staff of capable scientists of various 
nationalities and gave them the mandate to lead the 
development of highly productive systems of rice 
farming for the tropics. By 1965 they had produced 
new, short, stifi-strawed varieties, in one of the 
world’s first uses of biological engineering—the de- 
velopment of plant varieties tailored to a preestab- 
lished and comprehensive set of specifications. 

Simultaneously, entomologists found an effective 
control for the devastating rice stem borer. Pathol- 
ugists, working with plant breeders, attacked the 
‘rice blast disease, and once they understood its com- 
plexities, were able to build in plant resistance to 
this pathogen. Agronomists, soil scientists, and phiys- 
ivlogists defined optimum cultural practices—rates 
and timing of fertilizer applications, nunibers uf 
plants per unit area, and methods of weed control. 
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Meanwhile, with major support from the United 
States Agency for International Development (AID), 
engineers were working on mechanization and irti- 
gation systems. Economists were defining the costs 
and returns involved in rice production and were as- 
sisting in the formulation of national policies that 
would stimulate production in the different Asian 
countries. 

By 1968 the impact of IRRVs contributions was 
being felt throughout Asia. India has already ex- 
tended the use of high-yielding varieties and modi- 
fied agronomic practices to over six million acres— 
a dramatic achievement, even though only a small 
fraction of its rice acreage is involved. In 1967 the 
Philippines for the first time in decades achieved 
self-sufficiency in rice; Pakisian should do so by 
1969, Thailand’s national rice breeding program, 
entirely supported by the Government of Thailand, 
involves a network of 18 experiment stations, It is 
under the guidance of a Rockefeller Foundation 
staff member and has the cooperation of IRRI scien- 
lists. The Institute now is providing direct assistance 
to the All-India Coordinated Rice Improvement Pro- 
gram through a major grant from AID, and it has 
supported rice production efforts in Ceylon, Paki- 
stan, Indonesia, and Malaysia through grants from 
the Ford Foundation. 

In 1967, the Institute’s new technology was intro- 
duced into the Western Hemisphere with the initia- 
tion in Colombia of the Inter-American Rice Im- 
provenient Project. This work is led by a Rocke- 
feller Foundation specialist who previously served 
with the Varietal Improvement Department at IRRI. 

IRRi has now undertaken an international attack 
on the rice blast disease, in cooperation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 

The success of the Institute has caused leaders of 
other nations to become interested in production 
potentials in their countries. It has demonstrated 
that an interdisciplinary team of capable and dedi- 
cated scientists, if adequately supported, can make 
rapid progress toward major production goals, and 
that training of substantial numbers of specialists 
can effectively be combined with a dynamic research 
program. 


Tropical Agriculture 


In response to the need, now beginning to be wide- 
ly recognized, for the development of technical in- 
furmaliun, biological materials, and trained man- 
power to make possible a Mourishing agriculture in 
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the largely unexploited lowland tropics, two new 
autonomous tropical institutes were launched in 
1968. The Rockefeller Foundation, in cooperation 
with the Ford Foundation, helped establish the In- 
ternational Instimte of Tropical Agriculture 
(MITA) in Nigeria, to work on the crop and soils 
problems of the humid tropics, to serve as a training 
center, and to function as a hub for cooperative te- 
search involving all interested nations of the area. 

In Colombia, the International Center of 
Tropical Agriculture (CIAT) was organized 
with initial support from the Ford, W. K. Kellogg, 
and Rockefeller Foundations. This institute will work 
on agricultural systems for the tropies of the Amer- 
icas, with emphasis not only on crops but also on the 
animal species that could convert the vast quan- 
tities of unused grasses and legumes into meat and 
dairy products, CIAT will serve as a training base 
for Latin Americans, and for persons from other 
areas of the world who are interested in tropical 
agriculture; it will seek to develop in the Americas 
a useful and continuing system of cooperative re- 
search and information exchange. 


The single most dramatic accomplishment of the Inter- 
national Rice Research Institute is the development of 


With the emergence of these four certers, a net 
work of cooperative research is being’ created to 
facilitate the salution of biological problemas that 
are international in character. These centers are 
permitting mterdisciplinary teams of scientists, with 
funds from an increasing number of sources, to at- 
tack the formidable technical problems stil] facing 
world agriculture. 

Much of the future success of efforts in agricul- 
tural improvement will depend upon the degree to 
which the international centers can continue and 
expand cooperation with strengthened national in- 
stitutions. 

There have now heen enough successes to demon- 
strate clearly that most nations can, if they will, 
dramatically and rapidly increase agricultural out- 
put. Throughout the world, traditional or subsist- 
ence agriculture can and must be replaced by a 
highly productive, market-oriented system. 


Specific National Progress: India 


India, desperately shori of food in 1963, and suf- 
fering the effects of severe droughts from 1965 


new rice varteties, now widely adopied in Southeast Asia, 
that are capable oj doubling and tripling rice harvests. 
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through 1967, now has new hope. Tests of new semi- 
dwarf wheais during these critical years confirmed 
that two- to fourfold yield increases were possible in 
irrigated areas. This work, carried out by the Foun- 
dation’s cooperative Indian Agricultural Pro- 
gram, with assistance from Foundation specialists 
in Mexico, brought together high-yielding varieties, 
proper management, and optimum fertilization into 
a package of practices that could dramatically in- 
crease wheat yields. 

To speed its wheat program, India in 1966 im- 
ported with its own foreign exchange 18,000 tons of 
seed wheat purchased from Mexican growers—at 
that time the largest such purchase in history. 

Asian yield records have also been broken for 
corn, sorghum, and the millets, by use of improved 
varieties and new hybrids developed by the first all- 
India crop improvement schemes. 

In July, 1966, a half-ton of IR8 rice seed—a new, 
high-yielding variety developed at JRRJ-—was air- 


Huge purchases by India of semi-dwarf seed wheat 
(left) developed under Foundation leadership in Mexico 


freighted to India for seed increase, and one year 
later India had 250,000 acres planted with this 
variety, 

Tn 1965 the Government of India embarked on its 
High-Yielding Varieties Programme, involving the 
combined use of fertilizers, pest contro] measures, 
and improved varieties of wheat, rice, corn, sorghum, 
and millets, in irrigated areas, By 1968 over 16 mil- 
lion acres was planted, using new packages of prac- 
tices—-about half the 1970-71 target of 32.5 million 
acres. Grain production in 1967-68 passed 100 mil- 
lion tons—about 12 million tons over the previous 
high. 

At India’s request, Foundation staff members con- 
tinue to serve as co-leaders of the national rice, 
wheat, and sorghum schemes. Leadership of the 
national coordinated maize program was provided 
by the Foundation for the first eight years. This im- 
portant activity is now guided by an experienced 
Indian scientist. 


resulted in 1968 Indian harvests so substantial that stor- 
age space was at @ premium in many parts of the country. 
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Perhaps the most profound change that has taken 
place in India during the past five years has been 
the altered attitude of national and local leaders 
and the consequent redirection of scientific efforts 
toward production problems. Apathy is giving way 
to excitement regarding present and potential agri- 
cultural progress; hope has replaced the sense of 
helplessness that once prevailed. Agriculture is in- 
creasingly being recognized ag an industry of funda- 
mental importance to the economic development of 
the nation. 


Pakistan 

Pakistan’s food crop production campaign, essen- 
tially paralleling that of India, is making dramatic 
progress, Through Ford Foundation-financed con- 
tracts with CIMMYT and IRRI, Pakistan has quick- 
ly put to use the wheat and rice varieties and the 
technology developed ai these centers, and is ap- 
proaching self-sufficiency in these crops. It imported 
the new high-yielding seed varieties in large quan- 
tities, including one 42,000-ton purchase of seed 
wheat from Mexican producers, A new corn produc. 
tion campaign is under way, based mitially on the 


Asian yield records have been set in India for corn, 
mnillets, and sorghum (below) by use of improved vari- 


yanety J-1 developed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion-assisted corn program in India. The high-yield- 
ing sorghum varieties from India are also being 
introduced, and in 1968 Pakistan initiated a national 
coordinated potato improvement program, with as- 
sistance from the Foundation. 


NEW CONCEPTS REPLACE THE OLD 


The Rockefeller Foundation’s activities in agri- 
culture have contributed to the development of cer- 
tain new concepts that are radically effecting policy 
and action programs in developing areas. National 
leaders and others are increasingly realizing, for 
example, that successful agricultural production 
campaigns need not be made contingent upon im- 
provements in the general education of rural people, 
desirable as these may be. Even the unschooled 
small farmer will adopt new practices that are ob- 
viously more productive and profitable than the 
old, provided that he can be shawn how to use the 
new technology, that he can obiain the necessary 
menutactured inputs when he needs them and at 
reasonable cost, and that be is assured a market for 
his produce. This has proven to be true of wheat, 


eties developed by indian scientists worting in Indian 
institutions with close relationships to the Foundation. 
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rice, sorghum, and corn growers in India and Paki- 
sian, of rice farmers in the Philippines, and of corn 
farmers in Kenya and E} Salvador. 

Again, substantia] progress in the acceleration of 
agricultural output is oceurring in certain nations, 
even though their systems of landholding obviously 
still need to be changed. Action programs are not 
waiting for the consolidation of small farms into 
more economic units, the distribution of large under- 
utilized holdings, or the abolition of tenancy, al- 
though all of these are desirable as long-range goals. 

Some national leaders have shown that they can 
become enthusiastic promoters oi agriculture, when 
it is clearly demonstrated to them, in most cases by 
agricultural scientists, that it is technically feasible 
io improve agricultural output substantially in a 
relatively short time. More and more, apriculiure 
is heing recognized as a basic industry in agrarian 
nations; leaders are realizing that orderly moderni- 
zation of agriculture must proceed at the same pace 
as other forms of industrialization, if indeed it is not 
a prerequisite to all other development. 

In nations where the Foundation has cooperated 
in agricultural programs, and where food production 


Irn July, 1966, @ thousand pounds of IRB rice seed was 
shipped from LRRI in the Philippine Islands to India. 


is now heing accelerated, the key catalysts were the 
solution of the technical problems blocking higher 
yields and the training of agricultural specialists at 
all levels. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS ARE PROMISING 


New Sources of Support 

The basic food crops, on which the world must 
depend for most of its food supply in the decades 
ahead, are now receiving serious attention from 
a number of agencies and institutions. The Ford 
Foundation, using its experience in rural develop- 
ment, has become involved in the improvement of 
hasic food crops and the problem of undersupply. 
AID has in the last two years become directly in- 
volved in crop programs: in rice improvement, 
through contracts with and support to IRRI in ex- 
cess of a million dollars; in wheat production, in its 
own program of help te Turkey; and in corn pro- 
duction, through support to Kenya by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. AID is now sup- 
porting limited work abroad on certain legume crops 
that promise to be important sources of protein for 
human consumption. There is also evidence that 


By 1970-71, india expects to have 24 million acres 
planted to improved rice, wheat, and corn varieties, 
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agencies of other countries are indicating an interest 
in support of direct efforts, national and interna- 
tional, to increase food production. 

Agribusiness is increasingly seeking approaches 
to more useful involvement in the acceleration of 
food production: conferences on this subject have 
recently been organized by business leaders, and a 
number of prominent businessmen participated in 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s symposium “Strategy 
for the Conquest of Hunger,” held this spring. 


Institutional Development 


A major goal of every Foundation cooperative ac- 
tivity in agriculture has been to develop effective 
local leadership and organizations. Some institu- 
tions of higher agricultural education are reexamin- 
ing their role in the economic and social develop- 
ment of the regions they serve, with emphasis on 
making course offerings more relevant and on ac- 
tivating research aimed at finding rapid solutions to 
major biological and economic problems. These in- 
stitutions are designing ways of coupling practical 
experience in professional agriculture with formal 
course offerings, and of cooperating with national 
action agencies in programs to improve farming 
practices and to better rural fiving conditions. 

The Foundation is providing modest support to 
a number of institutions, including the Graduate 
School of the National School of Agriculture at 
Chapingo, Mexico, which hopes soon io offer the 
Ph.D. degree: the graduate school of the Tnadian 
Agviculiural Research Institute; the Cellege 
of Agriculture of the University of the Fhilip- 
pines; Makerere University College in Uganda 
and the Faculty of Veterinary Science of the Uni- 
versity College, Nairobi, Kenya—both attached 
to the University of East Africa; the Colombian 
lustiiaie of Agriculture, ina joint effort with the 
National University; and the Faculty of Veter- 
inary Medicine of the University of Sam Mareos 
in Lima, Peru. 

During the period 1963-68, the Foundation 
awarded 544 scholarships in the agricultural sci- 
ences—all in fields important to the conquest of 
hunger and all te persons who hold essential po- 
sitions in key institutions. 


Biological Breakthroughs 

Through the cooperative efforts of the University 
of Manitoba and the International Wheat Im. 
provement Program of CIMMYT, a new, man- 
nntde grain species, Triticala, has been created by 
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crossing rye and wheat, With Foundation support, 
both institutions have accelerated research efforts 
over the past several years, with the result that hun- 
dreds of experimental strains of the new species are 
currently under test in Canada, the United States, 
Mexico, and elsewhere. Initial results indicate that 
the new cereal grain may yield better than either 
parent species, particularly under dry conditions, 
and that it may likewise have higher protein value, 

Dietary deficiency of protein continues to be a 
major world nutrition problem. In view of the pros- 
pect that needed quantities of food can be produced 
by the improvement of conventional agriculture, 
scientists are exploring ways of increasing the pro- 
tein content and quality of cereal grains and of 
developing new protein sources. The protein of corn 
is now being substantially improved by incorporat- 
ing genes that contribute higher levels of essential 
amino acids. If by genetic means higher quantities 
and quality of protein can also be provided in other 
cereal grains, significant improvement wil] have 
been made in human diets, a development of par- 
ticular importance for young children. 

Other means for increasing world protein sup- 
plies include the exploitation of marine resources 
and the development of coastal and inland fisheries. 
A Foundation grant to Auburn University, Ala- 
hama, which trains the majority of aquatic scientists 
for Asia, permitted the University’s fisheries division 
to expand its fish ponds and laboratory facilities for 
studies in freshwater fishery technology. 

A major deterrent to increased production of fish 
in brackish-water ponds has been the inability to 
induce spawning of desirable food fishes in the 
ponds. Good progress in overcoming this obstacle 
has been made by the Qeeanic Foundation in Ha- 
waii; with Foundation support it has established a 
fisheries lahoratory to conduct research on the 
spawning and rearing of brackish-water food fishes. 
This center also affords opportunities for field re- 
search by graduate students and scientists from sev- 
eral universities. Similar research and training pro- 
grams have been supported by Foundation grants 
to the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, in Taiwan, and the Philippine Fisheries 
Commission. 


Schistosomiasis 

Schistosomiasis is primarily a rural disease, an 
almost unavoidable occupational hazard for agricul: 
tural workers in many areas of the workd, and its 
costs in hath human misery and reduced productiv- 
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ity are incalculable. Widespread throughout the 
tropics and infecting an estimated 200 million or 
more people, it constitutes a major obstacle to in- 
creasing food production in many parts of Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia, Control is difficult, and 
few careiully conceived research projects directed 
toward this end have been carried out anywhere in 
the world, principally because basic biologic knowl- 
edge has been limited, and scientific manpower and 
funds have been in short supply. Drugs available to 
date for the treatment of human infections have 
been toxic and relatively ineffective. Unlike the 
great scourges of the past—smallpox, malaria, yel- 
low fever—schistosomiasis is not a dramatic or rap- 
idly fatal disease, and both government and public 
concern haye been slow in developing. 

In 1966 a Foundation-staffed pilot project in re- 
search and control was initiated on the island of 
St. Lucia, West Indies. Although the disease was 
known to be present on the island for many years, 
its seriousness was not recognized unti! 1960, and 
no attempts at control had been undertaken. 

Full-scale Foundation studies began early in 1967, 
with full support of the island’s Government. An 
islandwide survey of school children, aged 6 to 14, 
showed prevalence rates of 15 to 80 percent. To 
complement the disease-control research project, the 
Foundation is supporting an economic and social 
survey by the Umiversity of Wisconsin. 

The Foundation has supported the few United 
States laboratories that are engaged in research on 
schistosomiasis and has enabled promising young 
scientists to work in endemic areas of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. Institutions that have received 
grants include: Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and 
Case Western Reserve Universities, and the 
Universities of Ibadan, East Atviea, the Phil- 
ippines, and Minas Gerais (Brazil). 


THRUSTS FOR THE FUTURE 


The last five years’ work toward the alleviation 
of world hunger has been marked by significant ad- 
vances in both thought and action. The Foundation 
is now convinced that food supplies can be dra- 
matically and rapidly increased in any food-deficit 
nation that is willing to commit its resources to this 
effort, provided appropriate assistance is available. 
This has been demoustrated in a sufficient number 
of nations te permit identification of the principles 
for orderly progress. 

No developing nation, however, has embarked 
vn more than a few of ihe many agricultural pre- 
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grams that would be needed to assure the increased 
availability of nutritious, varied food and the rural 
economic development essential for overall eco- 
nomic progress. Even in nations like India and 
Pakistan, tremendous efforts still are needed to 
diversify crop production and to extend improved 
agriculture into the vast unirrigated areas, as well 
as into the 90 percent of irrigated lands still using 
primitive farm methods. Drastic changes in training 
and extension techniques must be introduced to as- 
sure the benefits of science to small farmers. 

Along with the very real advances made, the 
experience of the past quarter-century, and particu- 
larly of the last five years, has revealed several areas 
of weakness in world capability to accelerate agri- 
cultural output. Future programs must direct atien- 
tion to these problems. 


Biological Improvement of Food Crops 


National and international programs must he es- 
tablished or strengthened throughout the world to 
improve the basic food grains on which most nations 
—and the majority of individual farmers—depend 
for survival. A definite start has been made by a few 
countries, yet too many are still heavily dependent 
on the Foundation’s limited scientific resources or 
on the new International centers. It is estimated 
that only a small fraction—probably less than 15 
percent—of the world’s cultivated acreage, most of 
it in the technically advanced nations in temperate 
climates, has significantly benefited from advances 
in the biological sciences. 

Certain areas in crop research still need intensive 
work: in the less-developed countries. modern tech- 
nology for all crops must be developed, for much 
of the irrigated areas and for virtually all of the ex- 
tensive unirrigated land. Corn varieties must be 
drastically changed, to make them useful] over a 
greater range of ecological situations, like the new 
wheat and rice varieties. A major step toward this 
goal would be elimination of corn’s sensitivity to day 
length. Wheat improvement must be extended to 
the widely important winter types and to the duruis. 
Rice technology for irrigated Jands still nust be de- 
veloped for much of Asia and most of Latin America 
und Africa; unirrigated rice has received virtually 
no attention. Internationally, work witk sorghum 
and the millets must be greatly strengthened. And 
finally, coordinated international research and con- 
trol measures aimed at reducing crop losses due to 
major international diseases and insect pests must 
be intensified. 
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coal of the Foundation’s agriculiural program plex (below) and the Colombian Institute of Agricul- 


A major goal cul 
| has been to help develop effective local research and ture, whose corn germplasm “bank” (above) helps de- 
frat institutions, such as Mexico’s Chepingo com. velop improved varieties in many paris of the world, 
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The total iechnological needs are so vast, and re- 
quirements often so Jocalized, that only through es- 
tablishment of strong national production-oriented 
research programs, backed up by international cen- 
ters, can adequate progress be made. 


Productivity aj the Tropics 

Man must learn to master the tropics. Most trop- 
ical crops—including soybeans, cowpeas, forage 
grasses and legumes, root crops, and oil crops— 
urgently need improvement and attention. Corn and 
sorghum technology adapted to the humid tropics 
must also be developed. In order to establish pro- 
ductive agriculture on the millions of acres still un- 
used or subject to the most primitive of agricultural 
systems, soil and crop management practices, crop- 
ping systems, and disease, insect, and nematode 
control measures rnust be devised. 

The rapid acceleration of more intensive livestock 
production, especially of the kind that can utilize 
the vast grasslands of the tropics, is another critical 
need, A new standard for productivity and rate of 
progress needs to be established in the animal sci- 


Po increase world protein supplies, the Foundation 
encournges research and development of inland fish- 


ences, as the Foundation and its cooperators have 
done in the plant sciences, 


Arid and Desert Regions 

As the productive agricultural areas of the world 
become overtaxed by the demands of growing popu- 
lations, the arid regions, comprising one-sixth of the 
total Jand surface, must be made to provide both 
living space and food and fiber production. 

It is now possible to envision thriving new indus- 
trial] and population centers in presently unutilized 
arid coastal, and even inland, areas——centers with 
nuclear or conventional power sources, desalinized 
sea water for human, industrial, and agricultural 
needs, and highly efficient crop production using 
moisture-conserving irrigation practices or totally 
enclosed systems. 

It appears technically feasible to use conventional 
electric power plants for the desalinization of sea 
water and for the production of crops in enclosed 
systems under plastic, which require a minimal 
water supply. A program using these techniques is 
well advanced, as a result of cooperative research 


eries. Below: an experimental pond in Thailand, of a 
kind that coud be maintained on small landholdings. 
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Sckistusondasts, possibly the world’s most prevalent of @ continuing campatgn toward its control, On the 
endemic disease, blocks agricultural development inthe island “laboratory” of St. Lueia @ field worker merits 
fraptes, The Ruekefeller Foundation is in the midst @ heuse in. the course of a@ sefistusunitusis st ucy. 
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fnfection occurs in trrigation adtiches and other inland bearing sratls, The usefulness of large-scale trrigation 
water bodies, A sanitary engineer of the St. Lacie projects it many parts of the developing world could 
project tests a stream as a possible habttat of parasite. be jeopardized nutes seltistosomiasis can be contralled. 
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by the University of Arizona and the University 
of Sonora, Mexico, both of which are receiving 
Foundation support for this purpose. 

Also promising is the new use of nuclear power 
packages for the desalinization of water for large- 
scale irrigation projects. During the past year the 
Foundation has helped bring together for intensive 
discussions the scientists who are pioneering in 
water-use and crop-production systems and scientists 
and engineers from the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Oak Ridge Nationa] Laboratory who are 
interested in coupling agricultural systems with 
nuclear power sources. 


Inereasing the Availability of Protein 


Incrcased amounts of protein of high nutritive 
value must be sought through genatic improvement 
of cereal grains, development of high-yielding grain- 
lezume crops for low latitudes, improvement of 
livestock production in the tropics, scientific man- 


A promising means of preventing and overcoming 
infant matnuirition (right) ts ihe recent development 
of high-protein carn through biological engineering. 


agement of marine resourees, and exploration of 
new sources. The international centers in Colombia 
and Nigeria will focus efforts on the grain legumes, 
including soybeans and cowpeas, and a search will 
be made for other tropical legumes that could he- 
come important world food crops. CIAT will also 
devote research to utilization of tropical grasslands 
for raising ruminant animals. Opportunities will he 
sought for supporting the increased production of 
aquatic animals, both through Jearning how better to 
utilize the seas, and through improving fishery tech- 
nology in brackish waters and inland lakes. 

The utilization of leaf protein, the biochemical 
upgrading of carbohydrates to proteins, and the 
production of protein from petrolenm substrates by 
microorganisms all are of increasing interest. The 
use of high-protein additives increases the nutritive 
value of common foods and is also a promising pos- 
sibility in the developing nations. Biochemical 
and/or economic difficulties must be overcome in 


In. Colombia, of the swine littermates below, C was jed 
common corn; O, genetically improved corny and MS, 
a protein-corn diet supplemented with soybean meal. 
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The juture of mankind depends substantially on making 
arid lands far more productive, Cooperative research 
by the Universities of Arizona and Sonora (Mexico), 


most of these promising processes, however, before 
they can be used for improving human nutrition in 
the developing nations. 

Unfortunately, the protein needs of large numbers 
of people still using the harter system are unlikely 
to he met by products that must be purchased. But 
there is evidence that ac urbanization increases and 
as more productive agriculture causes farm income 
to rise, families will spend & high portion of their 
earnings for a greater varicty of foods; the impor- 
tance of this approach to the solution of the protein 
problem should not he underestimated. 


New Techniques 


Worldwide problems of rodent infestation and of 
crap destruction by diseases and insects have not 
been brought wader satisfactory contre] with pres 
ent technology. New approaches musi be explored 
and new teelmigues developed to reduee dependence 
on chemical contro] of rodents, plant diseases, and 
myecck pests, 


ott 





sponsored by the Foundation, shows that it is technically 
feasible to construct linked systems that deselinize sea 
water and produce food crops under plastic domes. 


An understanding of the physiology of flowering 
mechanisms in crop plants may ultimately enable 
harvests to be betler scheduled, to impreve both 
quantity and timeliness of production. Research is 
needed to increase our wnderstanding of the energy 
and nutrient factors that limit crop productivity. 
Imaginative new approaches should be examined to 
expanding our knowledge of the complex interaction 
of sunlight, nutrients, and carbon dioxide in plant 
growth. 

Animal diseases, including virus diseases, that 
reduce livestock productivity likewise merit intensi- 
fed study, 


Education and Training 


Considerable emphasis must continue to be placed 
on the-creation of graduate scliools and the strengtli- 
ening of stall at selected institutions abroad. Edu- 
ealion in such institutions sheuld be relevant to the 
needs of developing countries; faculty and student 
research should contuibute to the critical needs of 
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the regions served, and tuition costa should be low 
enough to permit the training of the very substantial 
numbers of specialists needed for agricultural prog. 
ress. Development of technica! personnel must con- 
tinue to be stressed, with emphasis on the post- 
graduate training of crop and animal specialists 
and on the preparation of locas! leadership for re- 
search efforts and production campaigns. In Africa 
in particular, emphasis must be placed on increasing 
the number of agricultural scientists, technologists, 
and extension personnel, 


National Production Programs 


Nations must be assisted in designing and implie- 
menting effective food production programs—action 
programs to coordinate research and extension. 
Measures must be devised to foster maximum prog- 


Another thrust for the future is the development of new 
techniques to reduce dependence on chemical control 
of rodents, plant diseases, and insect pests, which in the 
egeregate aecount for huge crop losses. Worldwide 


regs, relying as much as possible on Jocal leadership 
and lecal scientific and technica] personnel. To the 
extent possible, international banks, national and 
international technical assistance agencies, and 
private businesses must be encouraged to participate 
directly in the improvement of agriculture—the 
basic industry of all agrarian nations. 


The evidence before this Foundation at the end 
of 1968 indicates that most nations can—if they will, 
and if they receive appropriate technical assistance 
—accelerate output of conventional agriculture and 
exploitation of marine resources so that food needs 
can be met at least for a decade or so; and this 
increased food supply, it is hoped, will buy precious 
time for intensification of efforts to achieve popula- 
tion stabilization. 


problems of crop destruction by rats, for example, can: 
not be solved with present technology, The Foundation 
is taking a strong interest in new approaches, mainly 
through research grants and improved communications. 
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1968 GRANTS 
TOWARD THE CONQUEST OF HUNGER 


INTERNATIONAL 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION International Program in Agricultural Sciences: 


International Agricultural Institutes 
International Rice Research Institute, Philippines 


Staff on assignment $ 248,000 
Core support 502,000 
International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center, Mexico 
Staff on assignment 339,000 
Core support and special projects 544,000 
International Center of Tropical Agriculture, Colombia 
Staff on assignment 273,000 
Core support and special projects 308,400 
International Institute of Tropical Agriculture, Nigeria 
TotaL—Appropriations made in 1968 
Special Cooperative Projects in the Agricultural Sciences 
Indian Agricultural Program 
Staff on assignment $ 308,000 
Project support 407,000 
Colombian Agricuitural Program 
Staff on assignment 88,000 
Project support 61,000 
Ecuadorian Cooperative Project 
ntaft on assignment 25,000 
Project support 22,000 
Institutional leadership 
Staff on assignment 77,800 
Project support 45,000 
Consultants and staff for special assignment 
Toray—<Appropriations made in 1968 
ROcKEFELLER FounpaTIon International Program in Field Research in 
Medical Sciences: 
Schistosomiasis research and contro! project, St, Lucia 
Staff on assignment & 328,000 
Projeot suppuit 171,000 
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$ 750,000 


883,000 


901,406 


32,000 
$9,246,400 


$ 715,000 


149,000 


47,000 


122,800 


230,000 
$1,263,800 


$ 299,000 


InTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL ScIENCcES, Costa Rice; 


San José 

Toward @ program for training Brazilian agricultural librarians; $15,000; 

Toward costa of a conference of the Inter-American Association of Agricultural Librarians and Documental- 
ists, held in Bogota, Colombia; $13,000; 


Turrialba 

Operating costs of the permanent secretariat of the Inter-American Association of Agricultural Librarians and 
Documentalists; $9,000; 

Support of a meeting in Turrialha of the organizing committee of the Fourth Latin American Conference on 
Higher Agricultural Education; $2,300; 


RocKEFELLER FounpaTtion International Program in Nutritional Sciences: expenses in connection with a meet- 
ing on nutrition research, held in New York; $3,000; 


Toward Expenses of an international seminar, held at the University of Reading, England, to assess agricul- 
tural development programs that have led io increased crop production in emerging nations; $8,000; 


Towarp Expenses of a conference on East African rangelands, held at the Villa Serbelloni Research and Con- 
ference Center, Bellagio, Italy; $16,530; 


BOLIVIA 


Dr, Luts Vincenti, Universidad Gabriel René Moreno, Santa Cruz de la Sierra: to visit veterinary schoels in 
Lima, Bogota, Belo Horizonie, and S40 Paulo to become acquainted with their academic and administrative 
organization; $1,570: 


BRAZIL 
FEDERAL University oF Minas Gerais, Belo Horizonte: research on the biochemistry of molluscs by Drs, Eurico 
Figueiredo, Giovanni Gazzinelli, and Armando Neves, under the direction of Professor Carlos R. Diniz; $9,000; 


Dr. W. Lopato Pararnse, Central Institute of Biology, University of Brasilia: to visit the schistosomiasis contro! 
project in St. Lucta and to observe biology departments in United States universities; $2,800; 


RuraL Universiry of vHe State oF Minas Gerais, Vicosa: toward the costs of library materials; $15,000 
for a two-year period: 


CAMEROON 


Ricuarp Lesire, director, Federal Higher School of Agriculture, Yaoundé: to visit agricultural colleges and 
international insliiutions im the United States and Canada; $3,090; 


CHILE 


Universiry or Cute, Santiago: research, under the direction of Dr. Fernando Ménckeberg, on protein mal- 
nutrition in infants and preschool children; $7,500; 


COLOMBIA 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE: 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in Agriculiural Sciences; sce daternational, above; 


Toward costs of establishing the Center; $331,000; 


De. Marvin Kocer and Dr. ALvin Cropper Wannicx, University of Florida, Gainesville: to review the animal 
scicnee work of the Foundation’s cooperative agricultural program in Colombia; $1,100; 
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Dr. ALBERTO Prapitna, University of Valle, Cali: 


To visit centers of nutrition research in the United States; to present a paper at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Agronomy, held in New Orleans; and to attend a symposium at The Rockefeller Foun- 


dation; $1,100; 
To present a paper at a seminar on protein foods in the Caribbean, held in Georgetown, Guyana; $500; 


RockeFenien Founpation International Program in Agricultural Sciences: Colombian Program; see Inter- 
national, above: 


University or Varxe, Cali: research on protein malnutrition and on the genetic improvement of the protein 
characteristics of food plants, in cooperation with the International Center of Tropical Agriculture; $125,000 


through October, 1971; 


ECUADOR 


NatioNnaL AGRICULTURAL Research INsTITUTE, Quito: 
Toward development of its experiment stations and support of research and training programs in com, wheat, 
forages, and beef cattle; $142,500; 


Toward development of a rice improvement program; $12,000; 


Rockeretier FounpaTron International Program in Agricultural Sciences: Ecuadorian Cooperative Project; 
see International, above; 


ETHIOPIA 

Hae Set.assi: I Untversiry, Debre Zeit: to enable Dr. Melak H. Mengesha, College of Agriculture, to 
evaluate the culture and productivity of teff under a broad range of environmental conditions; $12,400 for 
a two-year period; 


INDIA 


Dr. Satish C. Awann, Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana: to study wheat breeding methodology at 
ithe International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center, Chapingo, Mexico; te participate in the Interna- 
tional Wheat Symposium at Canberra, Australia; and to visit wheat research stations in the United Siales; 


$4,015; 


Dr. Sumer Mat Ganoui, Agriculture Research Station, Jaipur: to study wheat improvement programs in the 
United States and Mexico; $950; 


Inpuan AckicuLTURAL Researcy Institute, New Delhi: 


Dr. Joginder Singh; to observe research programs in corn improvement in the United States, Mexico, Thai- 
land, and Colombia; $5,110; 
Dr, Madan Mohan Payak; to participate in the First International Congress of Plant Pathology, held in 


London; to study cereal diseases at Purdue University; and to visit centers of corn research in Switzerland, 
the United States, Mexico, and the Far East: $4,960; 


Dr, Vedula Venkata Chenulu; to attend the First International Congress of Plant Pathology, held in London; 
to work with Dr. R. L. Steere of the Agricultural Research Service, Beltsville, Maryland; and to observe 
plant virus research at centers in the United States and Europe; $4,810; 


Dr. Abhiswar Sen; to observe teaching programs and rescareh in microbiology in United States and Euro- 
pean institutions; $4,010; 


Dr, $M. Chatterji: to work with Dr. W. D. Guthrie at the European Corn Berer Laboratory, Ankeny, Iowa, 
on studies of corn resistance to borers, and to participate in the Inter-Asian Corn Program workshop in 
Bangkok; 83,495; 


Dr, W. V. B. Sundara Rao; to visit the Department of Microbiology of the University of Sydney, the Cun- 
ningham Laboratory in Queensland. and other research centers in Australia concerned with symbiotic nitrogen 
fixation and methods of large-scale production and quality contrel of legume inoculation cultures; $2,990; 
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Dr, Hari Krishan Jain; to study recent advances in genetics research in Japan, Australia, and the Philippines; 
and to participate in the International Wheat Genetics Symposium in Australia and the International Genet- 


ics Congress in Japan; $2,890; 
Dr. M. N. Sarin; to visit laboratories in the United States and Japan to observe work on mineral nutrition; 
$2,135; 


Da. J. 5S. Kanwar, Indian Council of Agricultural Research, New Delhi: to visit European, United Stetes, and 
Mexican institutions to review soil and water management research, and to participate in the International 
Citrus Symposium at Riverside, California: $3,735; 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION International Program in Agricultural Sciences: Indian Program; see International, 
above: 


Dr. JrTenpRa Prasap Srivastava, Uttar Pradesh Agricultural University, Pantnagar: to study wheat improve- 
ment programs in Australia and Japan and to attend the International Wheat Genetics Symposium in Aus- 
tralia and the International Genetics Congress in Japan; $2,935; 


JAPAN 


Dr. Yusiro Hayami, Tokyo Metropolitan University: to consult with Foundation economists and agriculturists 
in Bangkok, Thailand, and at the International Rice Research Institute, Los Baifios, Philippines, regarding 
his prospective research project in agricultural economics at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; $900; 


KENYA 


East Arrrcan Community, Nairobi: 
Expanded information resources and services program for the East African Agriculture and Forestry Re- 
search Organization; $20,000; 


To enable F, W. Wangati, East African Agriculture and Forestry Research Organization, to pursue doctoral 
studies at Makerere University College, Kampala, Uganda; $1,450 for a two-year period; 


University Couiece, Nairobi (University of East Africa): 
Research on the physiolegy and endocrinology of the tsetse fly; $10,000; 


Dr. Reinhold Rudolf Hofman; to work in the Department of Anatomy, Harvard Medical School; to visit 
veterinary institutions in the United States and Latin America; to attend an international symposium on 


ruminants in England: $6,470: 


MEXICO 


Dr. Epuarpo Capeito F., National Center for Livestock Research, Pale Alte: to observe the research programs 
of the Colombian Institute of Agriculture, Bogota, and to consult with Rockefeller Foundation staff in Colom- 
bia on possible cooperative arrangements with the International Center of Tropical Agriculture; 3945; 


INTERNATIONAL Maize anp WxeaT Improvement Center, Chapingo: 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in Agricultural Sciences; see International, above ; 


Equipment for its headquarters; $60,000; 
To enable Dr. Joseph A. Rupert to establish a spring and winter wheat breeding project at the University of 
California, Davis; $15,000; 
Toward costs of an accelerated potato production program in West Pakistan and an in-service training pro- 
pram in Mexico; $8,250; 
To enable a team of crop physiologists to travel to Mexico for consultations with the Center's corn specialists; 
$5,000; 

Dr. Cantos Ronres B., La Posta Center for Livestock Research, Veracruz: to observe the research programs 


of the Colombian Institute of Agriculture, Bogotd, and to consult with Rockefeller Foundation staff in Colom: 
bia on possible cooperative arrangements with the International Center of Tropical Agriculture; $945; 
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NATIONAL REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Joint Commission on Rurat Reconstruction, Taipei, Taiwan: 
Development of a research program in brackish-water fish pond ecology and management by the Taiwan 
Fisheries Research Institute; $75,000; 


To enable members of the Corn Research Center to study downy mildew of corn; $14,500; 


NETHERLANDS 


Dr. ExLKE Koorstra, Institute of Horticultural Plant Breeding, Wageningen: to lecture on vegetable breeding 
at the meetings of the American Society for Horticultural Science in Davis, California, and to observe expert 
ment stations in the United States and at Puerto Penasco, Mexico; $1,645; 


NIGERIA 
Dr. R. O. Avecrove, University of Ibadan: to visit farm tenancy projects in the United States; $5,400; 


Anmapu Betto Universiry, Zaria: 
Dr. I. S. Audu; to visit Rockefeller Foundation agricultural program centers in East Africa; $1,425; 


Dr. Vernon C. Larson; to visit agricultural and veterinary programs in Uganda and Kenya; $1,230; 


T. S. B. Arrpisaua, Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resources, Western State, Ibadan: to visit centers of 
agricultural interest in Wisconsin and New York; $1,560; 


INTERNATIONAL InsTiITUTE oF TRoPrcaL AcricuLTuRE, Ibadan: 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in Agricultural Sciences; see International, above; 


Toward its operating expenses; $121,588; 


PAKISTAN 

ZanuR ALAM, Potate Research Farm, Murrec, West Pakistan: travel to Mexico to attend a five-month potato 
training program sponsored jointly by the National School of Agriculture, the National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Research, and the International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center, all in Chapingo; $1,650; 


Murasman Sagsp, Agricultural Research Station, Quetta, West Pakistan: travel to Mexico to atiend a five- 
month potato training program sponsored jotnily by the National School of Agriculture, the National In- 
stitute of Agricultural Research, and the International Maize and Wheat Improvement Cenier, all in Chapingo; 


$1,650 ; 


PERU 
AcrARIAN University, La Molina: purchase of an automatic amino acid analyzer for the Department of Nou- 
trition ; $22,500; ' 


Feranw DE LA Puente Crupan, Agricultural Research and Extension Service, Lima: to attend meetings of the 
Potato Association of America at Corvallis, Oregon, and the Technical Committees Projects at Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin, and 1o observe plant breeding programs at the University of Idaho; $1,430; 


UNIVERSIDAD NacionaAL DE SAN ANTONIO ABaD DEL Cuzco: construction of cascs to house the César Vargas 
Hierbarium, 2 collection of native plant species; $2,000 for a two-year period; 


Tintversity oF San Marcos, Lima: 
For use by the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine toward scholarships in the international graduate program 
and for the purchase of equipment, supplies, and library and teaching materials; $84,500; 


Dr, Augusto Castillo G.: to visit Colombian and United States institutions conducting anaplasmosis research and 
io present a paper at the Joint Meeting of State-lederal Reprlatory and Anaplasmosis Research Workers, 
in Stillwater, Oklahoma; $1,670; 
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PHILIPPINES 
INTERNATIONAL Ric— ResEarcnu Instirure, Los Bafos: 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in Agricultural Sciences; see International, above; 


Support for an accelerated research and training program on cropping systems for tropical areas, under the 
direction of Dr, Richard Bradfield; $182,500 through June, 1971; 


Support for its international cooperative training and extension activities; $93,000; 

To enable its staff photographer, Urbito T. Ongleo, to provide photographic coverage of rice programs in 
Thailand and India; $1,281; 

To enable two staff members to travel to the United States to pursue graduate studies; $1,200; 


Dr. Marta T. Moraes, Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources, Manila: to return from Michigan 
State University to her position in the Philippines, with stops at potato research centers in Wisconsin and 
Mexico; $1,035; 


Dr. Marcos R. Veca, University of the Philippines, Los Bafios: to present a paper at the Ninth British Weed 
Control Conference, held at Brighton, England; $1,465; 


THAILAND 
Towarp OperaTinc Expenses of the rice and corn-sorghum research programs in Thailand; $100,000; 


Expenses of a local committee to consult and advise on the devclopment of an international graduate training 
program in nutritional sciences; $5,000 through June, 1970; 


Saint Lovrs UNIvERsITY, Missouri: 
Equipment and renovations for the Anemia and Malnutrition Research Center, University of Chiang Mai; 
$48,600; 
Toward architectural services for the building of the Anemia and Malnutrition Research Center, University 
of Chiang Mai; $5,000; 


UGANDA 

Maxerers University Coriecr, Kampala (University of East Africa): 
Dr. D. H. Parish; to visit research institutions in the United States, Central America, the West Indies, and 
Colombia; $2,800; 
Dr. Kristian Oland; to visit universities and research centers in the West Indies, Colombia, Mexico, and Hawaii 
to gain information relating to crop science and production; $2,435; 
Dr. John Ddungu; to atiend the national mecting of the Amcrican Horticultural Society at Davis, California, 
and to visit centers of crop research in the United States and the Philippines; $1,190; 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Institute or DeveLopmen?r STupIES, University of Sussex, Brighton, England: research on the economic im- 
plications of different agricultural production systems in the Nduli district of Tanzania; $8,350 for 12 months 


within the three-year period beginning in January, 1968; 


Dr. Werner Kiar, St. Antony’s College, Oxford, England: travel in Asia to complete his observations for a 
study of land and Jabor there; $5,000; 


T. R. Tanw, University of Birmingham, England: additional support to extend his stay in Mexico to study the 
evolution of tuber-bearing Solanum species; $1,350; 


UNITED STATES 
Aenipusiness Couneit, New York: toward its operating expenses; $25,000; 


Acrononuec Screncr Founpation, Madison, Wisconsin: to enable Dr. Canuto Cardona A, and Dy, Mario Gutier- 
rez J, to altend the amual meetings of the American Society of Agronomy, the Crop Science Society of Amer- 
ica, and the Soil Science Society of America, held in New Orleans; $1,220; 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Science, Washingion, D. C.: toward the expenses of four 
major speakers at its symposium “Research for the World Food Crisis,” held in Dallas; $3,815; 


Case Western Resenve University, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Collaborative program with the Rockefeller Foundation’s cooperative schistosomiasis project in St. Lucia, to 
be conducted by the Department of Preventive Medicine of its School of Medicine; $50,000 for a three-year 


period; 
To enable Dr, D, L, Boros, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel, to work in a schistosomiasis research pro- 
syam, under the direction of Dr. Kenneth 8, Warren, in the School of Medicine; $2,800 through June, 1970; 


ConsERVATION Founparion, Washington, D. C.: toward costs of a conference on ecological aspects of inter- 
national development, held in cooperation with the Center for the Biology of Natural Systems, Washington 


University ; $25,000; 


InsvituTe oF INTERNATIONAL Epucation, New York: expenses of participants in a planning meeting sponsored 
by the Council on Higher Education in the American Republics, held in San José, Costa Rica; $1,800; 


Jouns Hopxins University, Baltimore, Maryland: schistosomiasis research under the direction of Dr. Kaz 
Kawata, School of Hygiene and Public Health; $3,707 beginning in January, 1969; 


Micmican Strate Untversrry, East Lansing: to enable Dr. Victor E. Smith to undertake research in the United 
States and Nigeria on the economic and nutritional consequences of changes in Nigerian technology; $13,920; 


Nationa Inpustar. Conrerence Boarn, New York: toward the establishment of the Agribusiness Council; 
$10,000; 


NortH Carouina Stare University, Raleigh: 
To enable Dr. David H. Timothy, Department of Crop Science, to make a collection of Tripsacum in South 
America: $2,700; 


Dr. Stanley W. Buol; travel to Brazil to inspect soil sample sites and collect samples; $750; 


NortH Dakota State University, Fargo: to enable Dr, Norman D. Williams, Department of Agronomy, to 
attend wheat genetics meetings in Australia and Japan; $2,450; 


Oceanic Founpation, Makapuu Point, Hawaii: support for the research program of its Brackish-Water Fish 
Culture Laboratory; $50,000; 


Oxtanoma Siate University, Stillwater: research project in the Department of Animal Science on the nutri- 
tion of ruminant animels; $15,000; 


Orecon Srate Unrversiry, Corvallis: to enable Ds, Harold J. Evans to undertake research and study at the 
ARC Unit of Nitrogen Fixation, University of Sussex, England; $15,000; 


Dr. G. C. Popprnsrex, Dr. P. P. Levine, and Dr. 8S. Gornon Campseti, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York: to review graduate training in the veterinary schools of the Federal University of Minas Gerais, Belo 
Horizonte, Brazil; the University of San Marcos, Lira, Peru; and the National University of Colombia, 
Bogota, and to explore the possibility of cooperative programs between these institutions and Cornell’s New 
York State Veterinary College; $4,405; 


_Purpue Unrversiry, Lafayette, Indiana: 
Research, wider the direction of Dr. Oliver E, Nelson, Iv., on the qualitative improvement of corn; $9,200; 


To enable Hector Mufioz of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Turrialba, Costa Rica, to 
complete work for hie Ph.D. in the Department of Animal Science, School of Agriculture; $3,000; 


Dy. Paul L. Crane; to participate in the Andean Regional Gorm Mectings in Lima, Peru, and to review corn 
breeding in the Foundation’s cooperative agricultural program in Colombia; $1,525; 
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Dr. F. F. Rrecken, Iowa State University, Ames: to study soil problems in Ghana and to confer with staff of 
the Soil Research Institute at Kumasi, Ghana, and the International Institute of Tropical Agriculture at Iba- 


dan, Nigeria; $1,760; 


TRAVEL Expenses for the following participants in the symposium “Strategy for the Conquest of Hunger,” 
sponsored by The Rockefeller Foundation at the Rockefeller University, New York: $38,510; 


H. E. Malik Khuda Bakhsh Bucha, Minister for Food, Agriculture, and Cooperation, Government of West Pak- 
istan; to participate in the symposium and to visit institutions in the United States, the Middle East, Europe, 
and Mexico; 

M., R. Chakratong Tongyai, Ministry of Agriculture, Government of Thailand, Bangkok; to participate in the 
symposium and to visit institutions in Europe, the United States, Mexico, and Japan; 

Francisco de Sola, head of H. de Sola & Sons, San Salvador, El Salvador; to participate in the symposium and 
to visit Mexico; 

Principal Y. K, Lule, Makerere University College, Kampala, Uganda; to participate in the symposium and to 
make visits to New Delhi, Ottawa, and London; 

Ing. Jorge Mejia Salazar, president of the Bank of Bogoté, Colombia; to participate in the symposium and te 
visit educational institutions in the eastern United States; 

Dr. Kullal Chickappu Naik, Vice Chancellor, University ef Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore, India; to par- 


ticipate in the symposium; to attend the International Citrus Symposium at Riverside, California; to under- 
take a study tour of the International Rice Research Institute, Los Bafios, Philippines; and to visit msiitu- 


tions in the United States and Mexico: 

Dr. Orlando Olcese, Minister of Agriculture, Lima, Peru; to participate in the symposium and to visit educa- 
tional institutions In the eastern United States; 

Ing. Roberto Osoyo A., Director General of Agriculture, Ministry of Agriculture, Mexico City; to partici- 
pate in the symposium; 

President Carlos P. Romulo, University of the Philippines, Quezon City; to participate in the symposium and 
to visit institutions in the United States; 

Chidanbara Subramaniam, former Minister of Food end Agriculiure, Government of India; to participate in 
the symposium and in the Asian Development Society for International Development meetings in Washing- 
ton, D, C., and to visit institutions in the United States; 


University of CALIFORNIA: 


Davis 
Research in the Department of Animal Physiology on the use of antifertility drugs to conirol rai populations; 


$78,000 for a three-year period; 

Toward the operating expenses of the Internationa) Agricultural Institute; $15,000 through December, 1970; 
To enable Dr. J. G. Cunningham and Dr, P. M. Schantz to attend the First World Congress of the International 
Veterinary Students Union in Edinburgh, Scotland; $864; 

Riverside 

Research, by the Department of Soils and Plant Nutrition, on soil environmental conditions in wheat produc- 
tion: $10,000; 


University oF Hawa, Honolulu: studies in the College of Tropical Agriculture on bacterial blight of rice; 
$14,000; 


University or MINNESOTA: 


Minneapolis 
For use by the Institute of Agriculture in support of a research project, “Agricultural Growth in an Inter- 
national Perspective,” by Dr, Yujiro Hayami of Tokyo Metropolitan University, Japan; $15,000; 


Korris 
Dr. Rodney A. Briggs: to attend a conference on agricultural yesearch priorities for economic development in 


Africa, held in Abidjan, Ivory Coast; $1,950; 
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St, Paul 
Dr. Dale N. Moss and Dr. Donald C. Rasmusson;: to observe small-grain improvement programs at agricul- 
tural research centers in Hawaii, the Philippines, Taiwan, and Japan; $4,160; 


Unrversiry oF Nesrasxa, Lincoln: in support of a research program, in cooperation with the International 
Maize and Wheat Improvement Center, on the modification of tropical corn germplasm for adaptation to higher 
latitudes, on sensitivity to photoperiod, and on breeding methods; $125,000 for a five-year period; 


University or Pennsyiyania, Philadelphia: attendance of an agricultural scientist at the Conference on the 
Role of Village Workers in Nutrition and Family Planning, held at the Villa Serbelloni Research and Confer- 


ence Center, Bellagio, Italy: $1,050; 


University of Wisconsin, Madison: research and training in potato improvement, in the areas of brown rot dis- 
ease, germplasm evaluation, and potato breeding systerms; $60,000 through June, 1971; 


VOLUNTEERS FOR INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, Schenectady, New York: toward the expenses of an 
evaluation trip to the Philippines by a VITA representative; $3,350; 


West Vinca University Founpatyon, Morgantown: 
Development of an annotated computer-based bibliography of the agricultural sciences in East Africa; $15,000; 


Toward costs of a three-month feasibility study on the agricultural technology and the natural and human 
resources required to improve conditions in a depressed rural area of West Virginia; 398,600; 


Ya Le Unrversiry, New Haven, Connecticut: to enable Professor William N. Parker to undertake research in 
the United States and Great Britain on the role of agriculture in economic growth; $7,500; 


WEST INDIES 


Jamaica 
StepHen Yao Atsu, University of the West Indies, Mona: to observe modern dairy production and grassland 
management systems at universities in the United States and Puerto Rico; $725; 


St. Lucta 
Dr. Lowett T. CoccEesuatt, retired trustee of The Rockefeller Foundation, Foley, Alabama: to observe develop- 
ments in the schistosomiasis control project in St. Lucia; $1,910; 


Dr. Harry W. Huizinca, Illinois State University, Normal: io conduct studics of wild and domestic animals 
in St. Lueia that may be serving as host reservoirs of S. mansoni; $1,070: 


Ministry or Epucation anp Hrarti, Castries: to enable Francis Fleicher io take training at the University 
of the West Indies, Jamaica, for the post of senior public health inspector; $1,750; 


RocKErELLER FOUNDATION cooperative projects in schistosomiasis research and control; see International, above; 


UNIvERSITY OF Vatu. Cali, Colombia: io enable students in the Faculty of Sanitary Engineering to assist the 
Research and Control Department, Castries, in the destgn of small water systems for its schistosomiasis control 


project; $4,328 ; 

Trinidad 

Joun Cropper, University of the West Indies, St. Augustine: to observe modern dairy production and grassland 
management systems at universities in the United States, Puerto Rico, and the West Indies; $925; 


University of Tue West Inpres, St. Augustine: toward expenses of 1] participants in the “Caribbean Sympo- 
sium on Nematodes of Tropical Crops,” sponsored jointly with the Commonwealth Development Corporation, 
London, England; the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations; and the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Helminthology, St. Albans, England; 33,500; 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Dr. ZpenKe Virasovic, University of Zagreb: to study hybrid corn seed preduction and to visit agricultural 
research and education centers in the United States and Mexico; $945. 
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PROBLEMS OF POPULATION 


“Experience of the past few years indicates that 
the oval pill and the IUD, while far superior in 
many respects to contraceptive methods available 
previously, have serious drawbacks that limit 
their effectiveness. . . . We are faced with the 
danger that within a few years these two ‘mod- 
ern’ methods, for which such high hopes have 
been held, will in fact turn out to be impractica- 
ble on a mass scale. ... [t is clear that major 
improvements in contraceptive methodology are 
required. ... Radically better methads can come 
with certainty only from research of high quality 
undertaken in depth from different approaches. 
First-rate research is today well below the level 
needed to bring about major developments in 
reproductive biology.” 


GRANTS APPROPED 1963 
TOTAL $20.10 Ml 
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RESEARCH, TEACHING, AND ACTION PROGRAMS 
IN FAMILY PLANNING 
$11.30 MILLION 





RESEARCH IN 
REPRODUCTIFE BIOLOGY 

$4.61 MILLION 
DEMOGRAPHY 
87.56 MILLION 







UNIVERSITY 
POPULATION CENTERS 
$2.63 MILLION 


THE WORLD VIEW 


The last decade has seen very significant advances 
in the population field throughout the world. This 
progress, which has accelerated rapidly over the last 
five years, has been largely in the direction of in- 
creased recognition on the part of governments of 
the problems posed by population growth, accom- 
panied in the developing countries by awareness of 
the urgent necessity to begin to limit that growth. 

About two dozen countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America have adopted official policies aimed 
at reducing population growth rates, or have insti- 
tuted large-scale, usually nationwide, family plan- 
ning programs under governmental suspices, or 
both. These programs and policies began in the 
1960's in all of these countries except India, where 
a population policy was formulated in 2952: here, 
however, a major reorganization of the program 
took place in 1965, 

Universities or health departments in a further 
ten countries that had no national policy or pro- 
gram began during this same period to carry cut 
family planning programs on an exploratory or dem- 





onstration basis. Taken together, these two efforts 
account for about two-thirds of the population of 
the developing world. Of the 13 largest deyelaping 
countries, with populations over 25 million, only 
three—Nigeria, Brazil, and Burma—have taken no 
official action to encourage family planning. 

During the past ten years, considerable progress 
has been made in these countries in organizing, 
financing, and setting up the administrative and tech- 
nical machinery required to provide mass birth 
control services. These are clearly essential steps 
toward control of population growth, although far 
removed from the eventual goal of reduction of 
birth rates, which have as yet begun to decline in 
only a few countries with small populations and 
more manageable problems—Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, and Tatwan—and aiso possibly in one larger 
country, South Korea. 

There have also been important advances in edu- 
cation and training in the area of population. In 
many couniries with national family planning activi- 
ties, extensive training programs have been estab- 
lished in order to equip local personnel responsible 
for field operations with the necessary background 


POPULATION OFFICIAL SOMETHING NOTHING 
(MILLIONS) POLICY AND/OR PROGRAM OFFICIAL OFFICTAL 
500 +- China (1962?) 
India (1952, 1965) 
100-500 Pakisian (1960, 1965) Indonesia 
50-100 Nigeria 
Brazil 
25-50 Turkey (1965) Mexico Burma 
United Arab Republic (1966) Philippines 
S, Korea (1961) Thailand 
15-25 tran (1967) Ethiopia 
Colombia (1967) Congo 
N. Vietnam 
S. Vietnam 
10-15 Morocco (1966) Peru Sudan 
Taiwan (1964) Algeria Tanzania 
Ceylon (1967) Nepal N. Korea 
Less Malaysia (1966) Singapore (1966) ~~» Venezuela Africa 
than 10 Kenya (1966) Jamaica (1966) Cuba 31 Countries 
Chile (1966) Costa Rica (1967) Guatemala Asia 
Tunisia (1966) Manritius (1965) Domimican 12 Countries 
Hong Keng (1964) Barbados (1966) Republic Latin America 
Honduras (1965) 9 Countries 
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As governmental agencies become convinced that or- delivered by official agencies, The Rockefeller Faunda- 
ganized action is essential to national development, they tion has long supported training programs of the Coun- 
often. turn te the Population Council jor technical as cil, and hes stimulated family planning in the rural health 


sistance. In Southeast Asia, family planning informa- centers in which universities cooperating with the Foun- 


tion is becoming en optional part of health services dation’s University Development Program are active. 
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and skills. Advanced educational programs for grad- 
uate students and postdoctoral scholars in the wide 
range of disciplines essential to population studies 
have been organized in a number of universities in 
the United States (Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and 
Columbia Universities; the Universities of North 
Carolina, Pittsburgh, Michigan, and California) and 
elsewhere (in Chile, Colombia, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines}, usually through the mechanism of special 
population centers set vp on a university-wide, inter- 
disciplinary hasis. 

These advances have in large part been stimulated 
by progress in contraceptive technology. Over the 
last five years there has been a very large accumu- 
Jation of experience with the oral pill and the plastic 
intrauterine device {IUD} in many countries and un- 
der a wide variety of conditions. This experience 
has led to a more precise definition of the optimum 
techniques for use of these methods and has thrown 
light on their imitations; these drawbacks appear 
to he sufficiently serious to urgently warrant greatly 
increased research efforts to develop better methods 
of fertility control. 


One of the outstanding achievements in the worldwide 
effort to stabilize populations ts the program in Santi- 
ago, Chile, spearheaded by Dr, Benjamin Viel (below, 





PRINCIPLES OF THE FOUNDATION'S PROGRAM 


Close serutiny of needs, of opportunities, and of 
the work of many other organizations was clearly 
necessary if the Foundation was to make an impor- 
tant. contribution 10 the solution of a problem which 
encompasses so much of human knowledge and ex- 
perience and which cuts across so many disciplines. 
Problems of population invelve such diverse areas as 
demography, economics, politics, theology, ethics 
and morals, psychology, motivation theory and other 
behavioral sciences, reproductive biology and physi- 
ology, clinical and preventive medicine, public 
health, public administration, management science, 
communications, marketing, and advertising—to 
name only the major subjects closely related to 
the field. 

These considerations have led the Foundation to 
concentrate its support on projects that, firstly, are 
directly relevant to the overall goal of population 
stabilization, and that, secondly, could not be real- 
ized without support from the Foundation. The 
Foundation continuously reviews its own operating 


leaning in doorway). Movies, jollowed by injormal ex- 
planations, shown to newly delivered mothers are per- 
suasive means applied at a receptive time in their lives. 
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principles and keeps closely in touch with represen- 
tatives of other organizations that have population 
programs, in order to avoid duplication of effort and 
to insure that the resources available are used in 
such a way as to complement and reinforce their 
activities. 


THE EVOLUTION OF NATIONAL FAMILY 
PLANNING PROGRAMS 

several organizations are concerned with the early 
stages of development of family planning in coun- 
tries where there is no apparent interest in it as yet, 
or where political leaders are opposed to population 
measures, Here, progress can be made by identify- 
ing an individual or a small group whose interest 
can be developed, either in beginning family plan- 
ning programs on a smal] scale or in bringing inilu- 
ence to bear on government leaders, or both. This 
kind of operation, which is essential te creating a 
climate of opinion favorable zo family planning, is 
characteristic of the Pathfinder Fund: organizations 
like the American Friends Service Committee and 
the World Council] of Churches have also had sub- 
stantial—and sueccessiul—experience along these 
Jines, usually as a part of breader social welfare 
programs. 

These programs are intended to lead to the next 
stage of development—the formation of private vol- 
untary groups to provide for expanded family plan- 
ning through revision of clinieal services. Since in 
developing countries these groups often include lo- 
cal leaders, added prominence is given to population 
concepts, with the consequence of further progress 
toward establishing a national policy or program. 
Characteristically, such local groups affiliate with 
the International Planned Paremthood Fed- 
eration, which then provides needed outside financ- 
ing. The Foundation has aasisted both the Federation 
and the American Friends Service Commiitee 
with the costs of these activities, 

In the next phase of development of family plan- 
ning, a government decides to formulate a national 
population policy, to undertake a national family 
planning program, or both. It needs the service of 
experts to conduct a study of its demographic char- 
_acteristics and their implications for the future, to 
formulate policy, to help with the design and or- 
ganization of a family planning program adapted to 
the local situation, and to provide continuing ad- 
vice on and supervision of the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of the setion program and the evaluation of 
its effiectivencss. 


The Population Council is an organization well 
equipped to undertake this kind of activity, and has 
had long experience in it, with demographie con- 
sultants or technical-assistance advisers currently 
resident in a dozen countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, The Foundation has supported the 
Council’s Technical Assistance Division as its eontri- 
bution to national family planning programs abroad, 
rather than operating such programs through its own 
staff or providing technical advisers and consultants 
to governments conducting them. 


UNIVERSITIES AND POPULATION PROGRAMS 


In this country, and in a few selected universities 
abroad where circumstances were favorable, the 
Foundation has been giving special attention to 
assisting medical schools to establish full-time fam- 
ily planning units, usually in departments of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology, in order to provide an 
academic framework for systematic teaching and 
research in this field. 

In the past, the subject has not been adequately 
covered in the majority of medical schools, and 
whatever instruction was given was more or less an 
adjunct to the regular curriculum. As a result, the 
teaching of family planning was not only limited in 
scope, but was presented in a random and unorgan- 
ized way; it therefore carried little impact and failed 
to convey to the student any real sense of the ur- 
gency and importance of the population problem. 
Opportunities for research in family planning were 
almost totally lacking. As a result, physicians as a 
group were inadequately trained in ihe technology 
of family planning and in the broader significance of 
population matters. This defect is the more serious in 
that, of the contraceptive methods available at pres- 
ent, those (the pil] and the [UD) most effective and 
most suitable for use in developing countries and in 
poorly educaied and poorly motivated populations, 
require medical participation and supervision. It 
thus becomes important to insure the informed in- 
terest of the health professions in family planning 
and population problems in the broader sense, This 
has special significance in developing countries, par- 
ticularly in Latin America, where physicians are 
often in leadership roles, In Chile and Colombia, 
for example, the medical profession led the way in 
the development of population programs, and took 
the initiative in securing govermnental acceptance 
of family planning. 

The introduction of the study of family planning 
and reluted fields into medical school curricula, 
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both undergraduate and graduate, in a systematic 
and concentrated way, should do much to increase 
the involvement of the medical and allied profes- 
sions in population programs and thus bring their 
special skills and influence to bear on the problem. 
It should also create a favorable environment for 
the growth of teaching and research in the field, 
and help to attract to it a reasonable proportion of 
talented students. 

Programs of this kind have been assisted at the 
Universities of Washington, North Carolina, 
and Chicago; at Case Western Reserve, Baylor, 
Tulane, and Cornell Universities, and abroad 
at the University of Chile, the University of 
Valle in Colombia, and Hacettepe University in 
Turkey. In all of these, the primary aim is to give 
emphasis and focus to teaching and research in 
family planning and population for medical students 
and others in the health professions, The methods 
and approaches being used in the several institutions 
show interesting differences, 

At Tulane the program was designed to test the 
hypothesis that the provision of family planning 
services of high quality to the indigent—who, as in 
Many cities, Jacked access to them—would re- 
duce their high infant-mortality, maternal-mortality, 
and stillbirth rates; characteristically, these indices 
among the poor are about double the national! aver- 
age. If this approach proves valid, the demonstra- 
tion will reinforce the efforts of federal agencies, 
such as the Children’s Bureau and other branches of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to promote family planning as a standard part of 
good health care. Also, if it can be shown that mak- 
ing voluntary family planning services available io 
the poor results in reduction of family size, and thus 
over the long rum contributes to their socia] and eco- 
nomic hetterment, the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity will be helped in its attempt to obtain support 
for increasing its family planning activities, 

Accordingly, the Tulane program has as its goal 
complete coverage of the indigent population of 
Orleans Parish (metropolitan New Orleans), which 
includes an estimated 50,000 women in the reproduc- 
tive age groups, about 80 percent of whom are 
Negro. A program on a mass scale is required if the 
necessary facts are to be obtained within reasonable 
time, In its first 18 months of operation, the clinic, 
aided by several satellite clinics sect up in housing 
developments, has already enrolled and is following 
over 8,000 patients, or about one-sixth of the target 
population. 
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A further aim ef ihe Tulane program is to assist 
the state government with the design of a compre- 
hensive state-operated family planning service to 
cover the indigent of all rural parishes, Here the 
problems of administration of services, logistics, and 
follow-up are very different from those of a metro- 
politan area. For this purpose, a pilot service was 
established in Lincoln Parish, which is typical of 
rural Louisiana. After it had been operating for @ 
full year, the indigent birth rate in this county fell 
by about one-third in comparison with the rate for 
the year preceding the family planning program; 
birth rates in neighboring untreated control parishes 
rose slightly. The illegitimate birth rate dropped 
by about 40 percent over the previous year. 

At the University of Washington in Seattle, the 
emphasis is on the epidemiological approach to un- 
wanted pregnancy viewed as a disease, and preven- 
tion of the disease not only through family planning, 
but, at a more fundamental level, through intensive 
educational campaigns. These are carried out within 
the school] system and through adding instruction in 
reproductive biology and population to the curricula 
of the University’s Schools of Education, Social 
Work, and Nursing, the professions which deal most 
directly with the poor in metropolitan Seattle. 

At Cornell and Case Western Reserve, major at- 
tention has been given in the beginning phases of 
the program to improving the instruction of medical 
stuidents in family planning and its importance for 
the health of families. For the past 15 years Case 
has had in effect a curriculum which stresses the im- 
portance of the environment and the life situation 
for health, Under this system the beginning student 
is assigned to a family in which there is a pregnant 
woman; during his medical school career he has 
primary responsibility, under close supervision, for 
the total health care of a]] members of the family. 
With the expansion of the medical schoal’s family 
planning clinic, made possible by the Foundation’s 
grant, birth contro! advice and services were added 
to this system, and the student is now responsible 
for this aspect of health care, again under faculty 
supervision. 

At Cornell, a curriculum revision provides for in- 
tegrated instruction in reproductive biology extend- 
ing through the four-year course; the first-year pre- 

Vinical course includes Jectnres on “Conception 
Control and World Population.” Students will par- 
ticipate in the work of the family planning clinic 
when construction of a new outpatient building ts 
compleled. A prant from the Poundation provided 
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one-half the costs of that portion of the building to 
be used jor the family planning clinic; the space 
and facilities now available do not permit mare 
than routine service to a limited number of patients. 
In the meantime, a recent resident in obstetrics has 
been appointed full-time director of the family plan- 
ning clinic, after completing a year of graduate 
study in population at Johns Hopkins University un- 
der a fellowship from the Population Council. 
There are also interesting variations in the univer: 
sity programs receiving Foundation support abroad. 
At the University of Chile in Santiago, a family 
planning program was accepted by the government 
as a means of reducing the incidence of induced 
abortion, At that time the only method of limiting 
family size available to the poor, abortion was the 
chief cause of maternal mortality in the country and 
was responsible for substantial social and economic 
costs. The University’s Department of Preventive 
Medicine, which is responsible for medical care serv- 
ices in a low-income district of Santiago, has under- 
taken to test whether preventive measures are feasi- 
ble. With aid from the Foundation it is developing 


The Rockefeller Foundation attaches considerable im- 
portance te encouraging U. 5, medical schools to make 
population problems a part of their curricula, research 





a family planning program for about 100,000 women 
in the reproductive age groups in this population. 
About one-fifth of these are currently receiving serv- 
ices; aiter the first three years of the program, the 
birth rate in the district fell by about one-fourth; 
there was an accompanying decrease of about one- 
third in the number of hospitalized abortions. More 
recently, the Department has begun a demonstration 
project to test methods of delivery of family plan- 
ning services in rural areas, 

At the University of Valle, in Colombia, the family 
planning program is part of a major university-wide 
population studies center whose work has con- 
tributed to making Colombia the leading Latin 
American country in research and planning in the 
population field. The center is also responsible for 
training in family planning methods for doctors 
stafing the national family planning program. 
Through outlying clinics in rural and semiroral 
areas, such as the Candelaria community health 
project, it is experimenting with techniques for 
providing family planning services to non-urban 
populations. 


activities, and community services, At the University of 
Fashington’s medical school, Dr. Ronald J. Pion (below) 
directs a new division of family planning and education, 
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4 At Case Western Reserve (above), every medical stue lum. In New Orleans (below), family planning clinies 
j dent kelps care for a patient during and after her preg- are part of Tulane’s successjul Center for Population and 
nancy; family planning ts taughs in the school’s curricu- Family Studies, an effective action and study complex. 
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REACHING LARGER NUMBERS 


The extension of family planning from research 
and training centers to communities, both urban 
and rural, is of course crucial to the development of 
programs aimed at reducing birth rates. A number 
of approaches to this problem are receiving con- 
tinuing attention from the Foundation. The addition 
of family planning to comprehensive community 
health services in rural areas is being tested at 
Candelaria, and also in the village complex of 
Ballabhgarh near New Delhi. This project is being 
carried out by the All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences. A similar development is envisaged for 
the community health project of the University of 
the Philippines at Bay, a group of rural villages 
near Los Bafios, 

Another possible method for extension of family 
planning to the community is through a systematic 
educational and service campaign carried out in 
large obstetrical hospitals and reaching women in 
the immediate postpartum period. An extensive ex- 
perimental program organized by the Population 
Council in 26 such hospitals in 15 countries includ- 
ing the United States was supported in part by the 
Foundation. It was responsible for securing accep- 
tance of family planning, using primarily the IUD, 
by more than 100,000 women in the first 18 months 
of the experiment. An important finding was that 
the average age of those accepting was substantially 
lower than that of acceptors in the national family 
planning programs of those countries with data 
available, This means that the fertility of post- 
partum acceptors, and ihe poiential number of fu- 
ture births averted, was significantly greater than 
was the case with acceptors in routine programs. An- 
other point of extreme interest emerged—the num. 
ber of “indirect” aceepiors (friends and relatives of 
women hospitalized for delivery, to whom family 
planning services were made available on request) 
almost equalled the number of postpartum women 
at whom the program was directed. This finding 
underscores the significance and the value of mak- 
ing information and education on family planning 
available to large numbers of people. 

Another extension approach supported through a 
‘recent Foundation grant will be made by the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 
This experienced organization will establish a 
Centor of Family Planning Program Development, 
designed to give advisory and technical services to 
community agencies interested in providing family 
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planning to the urban poor in the United States, to 
assist in the organization of efficient and well-run 
birth control programs, and to help with obtaining 
funds for their support from federal, state, and 
municipal sources. 

Another community-oriented approach is being 
explored by the Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
in New York, again with assistance from the Founda- 
tion. Here, the Department of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology is giving attention to one aspect of the popu- 
lation problem of the urban poor—the large num- 
bers of pregnant unmarried teenagers. 

The problem of delivery of family planning ser- 
vices to the poor in metropolitan areas is directly 
linked to the more general problem of provision of 
better health care. Two grants from the Foundation, 
one to the Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
of Yeshiva University and the other to the Har- 
vard Medical School, for systematic studies of 
methods of rationalizing and improving the delivery 
of effective and economical health services, were 
made this year under the Equal Opportunity Pro- 
gram, but they relate as well to this aspect of ihe 
population problem. 

These and other action programs described above 
represent about 56 percent of the total of $20 mil- 
lion appropriated by The Rockefeller Foundation for 
problems of population since 1963, a concentration 
which reflects the decision to give priority to action 
programs closely related to population control. 

The rest of the Foundation’s invesiment in the 
population program was divided among three major 
categories of population studies. About 8 percent 
(about $1.56 million} was appropriated for re- 
search and training in demography, with major 
grants to Princeton University’s Office of Popu- 
lation Research, one of the world’s leading re- 
sources in this field; to the Umited Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAPFE) for the services of regional demographic 
advisers; to the Population Council for its demo- 
graphic fellowship program; and to the Colegio 
de México for research programs in its Center for 
Economic and Demographic Studies. About 23 per- 
cent ($4.6 million) was appropriated for research in 
reproductive biology. About 13 percent ($2.6 mil- 
lion} was for the support of various aspects of the 
programs of university-wide centers for interdisci- 
plinary research and training in population, lo- 
cated at Columbia ond Harvard Universities, 
the University of North Carolina, and the Uni- 
versity of Valle in Colombia, 
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Wher family planning information is made availabiz, 
the demand ts often far greater than anticipated by 
national leadership. This Colombian jather is one of 
thousands of people who have avatted themselves of the 


THRUSTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Experience of the past few years indicates that the 
oral pill and the IUD, while far superior in many 
respects to contraceptive methods available previ- 
ously, have serious drawbacks that limit their effec- 
tiveness. The pi]l causes noticeable side effects in 
some users: a small but significant increase in blood- 
clotting disorders and pulmonary embolisms among 
women using the pill has been shown in at Jeast one 
study; and medical authorities continue te be con- 
cemed about other possible ill effects. 

Similarly, carefully controlled studics with the 
IUD in a number of countries and under a variety 
of conditions have shown that after a period of two 
to three years, only about one-half of those accept- 
ing the IUD are still using this method; for the other 
50 percent. the IUD is not satisfactory for various 
reasons. In India, where a massive national effort 
based on the IUD was begun, the results to date 
have net been encouraging. 
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opportunties offered by a rural health center in Co- 
lambia that is a part of the health care and training 
programs of the University of Valle medical school. A 
broad spectrum of family planning means is offered. 


We are faced with the danger that within a few 
years these two “modern” methods, for which such 
high hopes have been held, will in fact turn out to 
be impracticable on a mass seale. A few other 
methods, with at least theoretical advantages, are 
on the horizon; but experience thus far indicates 
that much research remains to be done before pres- 
ent limitations on the uselulness of these methods 
are removed and before they have heen tested sufh- 
ciently to assure their effectiveness and safety. 

Long-acting injectable hormone preparations have 
cansed problems of irregular and unpredictable 
bleeding, which are detrimental to acceptability. 
When the same hormones are given orally in small 
daily doses, they are effective contraceptives and 
appear to have less hazard of side effects or mor: 
tality, but they nlso entise bleeding problems, which 
may linit their useless. A semipermanent or re- 
newable subcutaneous implant of these harmones 
has been suggested, but whether or not the same 
difficulties would result has not been determined. 
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The so-called morning-after pill has not yet been 
tested in human beings; its effectiveness and the haz- 
ards of its use are unknown. The male pil! is being 
very Httle investigated; several types of drugs are 
known to diminish male fertility, but these that have 
heen tested have serious problems of toxicity. Very 
little work is in progress on immunological methods, 
such as vaccines, to reduce fertility, and much more 
research is required if a solution is to be found here. 

kt is clear that major improvements in contracsp- 
tive methodology are required. The exceedingly 
complex chain of events associated with the repro- 
ductive process is vulnerable to interruption at many 
points. With the present state of knowledge of these 
processes, however, it is not possible to devise pre- 
cise methods that have the required degree of speci- 
ficity of action. Radically better methods can come 
with certainty only from research of high quality 
undertaken in depth from different approaches. 
First-rate research is today wel! below the level 
needed to bring about major developments in repro- 
ductive biology. 


Forldwide experience with existing methods of conire- 
ception has incontrovertibly demonstrated the necessity 
jor more effective new methods. The Foundation is 
assisting the development of a number of research 


The Foundation will endeavor te assist in Alling 
this important gap in several ways: 

Seeking out or encouraging the development of, 
and previding partial support to, a few centers of 
excellence in universities and research institutions 
in the United States and abroad in which the 
methods and peints of view of molecular biology 
are teamed with the more traditional approaches 
of histology, embryology, and endocrinology in 
research pertinent to development of fertility con- 
trol methods: 

Supporting research of individual investigators, 
oriented toward development of contraceptive 
methods or of basic information on human repro- 
duction relevant to such developments; 

Encouraging, by making research funds evail- 
able, as well as by other means, established and 
beginning investigatars to turn their attention to 
aspects of research in reproductive biology that 
have implications for human fertility and its 
control; 

Encouraging more biology and biochemistry 


centers. Dr. Claude A. Villee, Jr. (below) Professor of 
Biological Chemistry, is associated with Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Laboratory of Human Reproduction and Repro- 
ductive Biology, a center with international implications. 


————_. 
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The University of North Carolina has established a 
Population Center through which the University’s re- 
sources are focused on many aspects of population 
stabilization. A grant from the Foundation has enabled 


students to elect careers in reproductive biology 

and human fertility control, through support of 

research and teaching programs in departments of 
zoology, biology, and biochemistry. 

In the past, the Foundation has supported a cer- 
tain amount of research designed to provide informa- 
tion leading to more effective fertility control, for 
example through the grant to Harvard University 
ior its Laboratory of Human Reproduction and Re- 
productive Biology; it expects to seek apportunities 
for such support more actively in the future. 

The Foundation proposes to continue and inten- 
sify assistance in improving the delivery of family 
planning services and fertility conirol procedures, 
li wil] follow closely the progress of the several 
academic {amily plaming units in university schools 
of medicine established with Foundation assistance, 
and of other Foundation-assisted studies of delivery 
of health care that include family planning. Advan- 
tage will be taken of uscful developments for guid- 
auce ond assistance with additional domestic pro- 
grams. The units now cstablished are expected to 
form operational patterns that others may follow. 
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the Center to develop applied research in reproductive 
biology that 7s directed toward improvements in. conira- 
ceptive technology through the work of such outstanding 
specialists in its field as Dr. Jaroslav F, Hutka (tejt). 


While the Foundation does not anticipate a need to 
provide suppert to many more family planning clin- 
ies in schools af medicine, it expects to remain alert 
to the possibility of encouraging and supporting ad- 
ditional wnigue opportunities of this kind. 
Experiences and information gained from family 
Planning activities in the comprehensive community 
health programs abroad, supported under the Uni- 
versity Development Pregram (pages 66, 68), like- 
wise will be useful in guiding and fostering appro- 
priate action programs. [It is anticipated that the 
Foundation wil] continue to provide support for 
technica] assistance programs in family planning 
abroad threugh action-oriented organizations. 
There are an estimated five million women 
among America’s poverty and near-poverty groups 
who need birth contro] service, only one out of every 
eight of whom are now receiving services cither from 
public or private agencies. The unchecked fertility 
of the indigent docs much to perpetuate poverty, 
undereducation, and underemployment, not only in 
urban slums, but also in depressed rural areas, 
Social aud evongmie development of this group 
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is impeded-—-even prevented—by early and uncon- 
trolled fertility, just as economic improvement in 
many developing countries is hindered by popula- 
tion growth. Although birth control is obviously 
not a sufiicient condition for improvement in either 
situation, it is a necessary condition. The Founda- 
tion’s program of support to academic family plan- 
ning units in medical schools is an approach to this 
problem, since the teaching hospitals assisted are 
responsible for medical services to substantial in- 
digent populations. This is not enough, however, 
since the teaching hospitals, because of limitations 
of location, staffing, and financing, cannot provide 
adequate service to more than a fraction of the needy 
population. The Foundation is giving continuing 
consideration to methods by which it can assist with 
further extension of family planning services. 
The Foundation will seek opportunities to support 
critical research on the effects of population growth 
on per capita economic growth, unemployment, costs 
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of education, health, and other social services, and 
other factors limiting economic and social develop- 
ment of the less-developed countries and of deprived 
segments of the population of developed countries, 
especially the United States. It will explore poten- 
tialities of training programs, seminars, public for- 
ums, symposia, and other devices for conveying 
information about the impact of population growth 
on economic and socia) development to government 
officials from ministries of health, planning com- 
missions, and other appropriate agencies, in the in- 
terest of motivating greater action on population 
policy and population control programs. 

Similar activities, including research, dissemina- 
tion of information, and action programs—like the 
Population Council’s postpartum program and 
Mount Sinai Hospital’s work with teenage girls— 
directed to the motivation of individuals and fam- 
ilies to limit the numbers of their children, will also 
be explored by the Foundation. 


Dr, Sheldon Segal (left), director of the Population 
Council’s Bio-Aledical Division, and assectate director 
Dr, Harry Rudel, are tnvestigaiing the effectiveness af 
silicon polymer capsules containing: synthetic progestt- 
tional hormones which. when implanted under the skin of 
animals, appear to prevent conception for log periods, 
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1968 GRANTS 
PROBLEMS OF POPULATION 





INTERNATIONAL 
Founpation For INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION, Chicago, Hlnoia: costs of a conference sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Conference of Christian Family Movements; $24,500; 


Pan AMERICAN FepeRATION oF Associations oF MrpicaL Scrtoo.s, Bogota, Colombia: costs of a meeting of 
Latin American educators to advise the Federation on the development of its population program; $12,800; 


COLOMBIA 


University OF Vatxe, Cali: population studies under the direction of the University Committee for Population 
Studies (CUIP) ; $70,000; 


CHILE 
CatHouic Universiry oF CHILE, Santiago: equipment, supplies, and library materials for research in reproduc- 
tive biology by Dr. Claudia Barros; $7,000; 


Harvarp University, Cambridge, Massachusetts: study in Chile of methods for providing family planning 
services through rural health centers, to be conducted by its School of Public Health; $25,000; 


INDIA 


Harvarp Universiry, Cambridge, Massachusetts: toward costs of population and farnily planning studies to 
be carried out in India by its Center for Population Studies; $60,000 through March, 1970; 


MEXICO 


Cotecio DE Mexico, Mexico City: research program in demography in its Center for Economic and Demo- 
graphic siudies; $120,000 through December, 1971; 


ST, LUCIA 
St. Lucta Peannes Parenruoono Association, Castries: to develop a family planning clinic; 83,300; 


UGANDA 


MaxererE Universiry Cottece, Kampala: research, under the direction of Professor A. G, Shaper, on blood 
clotting mechanisms in relation to ovarian steroid hormones and their analogs; $8,500; 


UNITED STATES 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE StTupy oF Asortion, New York: toward the costs of an international conference on abor- 
tion; $15,000; 


Assocration or Amertcan Menpicar. Cotiteces, Evanston, Ulinois: toward the costs of an Institute on Medical 
* Education and Family Planning, to be held in Washington, D. C., in March, 1969; $23,000; 


Creignton University, Omaha, Nebraska: toward the costs of a conference on the teaching of family planning, 
family-life education, and population dynamics; $14,000; 


EXPENSES oF Cowrerences at The Rockefeller Foundation, New York, to discuss the need for support of re- 
search in reproductive biology ; $2,500; 
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Fonricn Porrcy Association, New York: to compile and publish an updated, expanded edition of “Focus en 
World Population,” which first appeared in 1964 as an issue of (INTERCOM; $10,000; 


Jonns Horxins University, Baltimore, Maryland: to enable Dr. George Jacob Marcus, Weizmann Institute 
of Science, Rehovoth, Israel, to serve as visiting investigator in the Department of Population and Family 
Health, School of Hygiene and Public Health; $14,000; 


Movnr Sinai ScHoon or Menicine of the City University of New York: study of motivation for family plan- 
ning; $105,000 for a three-year period; 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION oF AMERICA, New York: toward the costs of its Center for Family Planning 
Program Development; $450,000 for a three-year period ; 


Princeton University, New Jersey: to enable Professor Norman Ryder of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
to participate in research at the Office of Population Research during the 1968-69 academic year; $12,000; 


University oF Cuicaco, Hlnois: toward the costs of developing a family planning service operated by the De- 
partment of Obstetrics and Gynecology; $175,000 for a three-year period; 


University oF Norta Carowtna at Chapel Hill: support of research on reproduction and contraception under 
the auspices of the Carolina Population Center; $300,000 for a three-year period; 


University of Wasuincton, Seattle: development of a Division of Family Planning and Education in the De- 
partment of Obstetrics and Gynecology; $415,000 for a five-year period. 
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UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


“A university must not be an end in itself; it must 
be an institution responsive to the needs of society, 
a powerful force m social and economic develop- 
ment, engaging in the kinds of teaching and 
research required for the transition from tradi- 
tional to modern ways of life. Its greainesa does 
not derive from its physical plant, gross numbers 
of faculty and students, one or two slrong depart- 
ments, or the presence of a few outstanding sci- 
entists, but from complementary strength across UNIVERSITY OF EAST A 
interrelated disciplines that reinforce and draw 
support from one another; out of this kind of cre- 
ative interchange there evolves an outstanding 
institution.” 
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Recognizing the importance of the university in ac- 
celerating social change and national development, 
the University Development Program has as its 
major objective to help create strong universities 
recognized as centers of excellence, largely staffed 
by indigenous scholars, and engaged in teaching and 
research relevant to national and regional needs. 

Research and its application have played an im- 
portant role in the secial and economic development 
of the more advanced countries; the poorer coun- 
tries, however, have been slow to share in the henefits 
of the scientific and industrial revolution. Primary 
reasons are the absence of an adequate scientific 
base and the lack of sufficient numbers of trained 
people. The problems of social and economic deyel- 
opment are enormously complex, and knowledge on 
which to base action is frequently not available. An 
indigenous problem-solving capacity is essential, and 
to attain this, large numbers of specialists must be 
trained. The Foundation’s assistance in the develop- 
ment of institutions with the strength, purpose, will, 
and ability to cope with local and regional problems 
may be the most significant and productive invest- 
ment for the future of developing countries that it 
has made, 

A university must not be an end in itself; it must 
be an institution responsive to the needs of society, 
a powerful force in social and economic develop- 
ment, engaging in the kinds of teaching and research 
required for the transition from traditional to mod- 
ern ways of life. Its greatness does not derive from 
its physical plant, gross numbers of faculty and stu- 
dents, one or two strong departments, or the presence 
ox & few outstanding scientists, but from comple- 
mentary strength across interrelated disciplines that 
reinforce and draw support from one another; out 
of this kind of creative interchange there evolves an 
outstanding institution, When the University Devel- 
opment Program was adopted as a major area of 
concentration, the Foundation, drawing on decades 
of experience, selected a few institutions with the 
potential of serving national and regional needs— 
institutions having identifiable strength in several 
disciplines, the determination to progress, sound aca- 
demic and administrative leadership, and substantial 
promise of increasing support from, the country or 
area served and from other sources. 

A fundamental! step in development at 1 university 
is the formation of a core of well-trained, capable, 
local scholars. To this end, the Foundation has pro- 
vided ocholarships and fellowshipa for ndvanced 
study and research abroad, As departments become 


stronger, indigenous graduate programs are eatab- 
lished and scholarship support is restricted increas- 
ingly to candidates who, having completed the 
graduate training offered at the local university, are 
candidates for the doctoral degree or postdoctoral 
training. In several instances, new ways have been 
found to enable the universities to attract and hold 
returning scholars until they can be appointed to 
establishment posts. 

In each institution, resident Foundation staff mem- 
bers, on long-term assignments to provide continuity, 
are supplemented by scholars on one- and two-year 
assignments in teaching and research posts at the 
request of the local university; many of these visiting 
faculty members are recruited directly by the Foun- 
dation; others, through grants to American, Cana- 
dian, or British institutions. Appointment to the local 
universities follows the norma! established procedure 
at each university. Staff members and visiting schol- 
ars have served as deans and heads of departments 
and research institutes; they have assisted with the 
development of undergraduate and graduate teach- 
ing, and have helped set new standards of research, 
scholarship, and service, A major Foundation con- 
tribution to university development has been the 
services of these outstanding scholar-administrators 
who have assisted in the development of key de- 
partments and faculties, and who, because of their 
eminence and unselfish devotion to the task, have 
inspired local staff, university administrators, and 
government officials to high levels of attainment. 

Grants have provided support for specific research 
projects, laboratory equipment, experimental-farm 
development, improved teaching materials, curricu- 
lum revision, language and reading laboratories, li- 
brary developmeni, and scholarships for graduate 
study at the local university. Major emphasis in 
strengthening teaching has been on development of 
books and study materials based on local research 
and writing on fundamental problems of the devel- 
oping countries. Agricultural, medical, social, and 
economic research adapted to local needs provides 
essential knowledge for the developing economy and 
forms the basis for praduate teaching and action pro- 
grams in agriculture, public health, industrialization, 
and other areas. 

The Foundation’s experience over the past five 
years ras pointed up the importance of certain basic 
principles in univergity development: 

Persong who have key roloa in determining the 
development of the university must have strong 
motivation and commitment to progress and 
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change. Essential changes in most centers inchide: 
administrative organization; strengthening of fac. 
ulty; greater emphasis in teaching and research 
on community, national, and regional needs: in- 
creased cooperation among faculties in curriculum 
development, teaching, and research; faculty re- 

cruitment and promotion based on merit; and im- 

provement of salaries and employment practices to 

attract and retain the best scientists, scholars, and 
administrators. 

There must be prospects for increasing financial 
support from the state and national governments, 
the private sector, and international sources, 
Foundation resources can only provide limited 
critical support having a catalytic effect on total 
development. 

People are more important in assistance than 
dollars. Regular Foundation staff, assigned to key 
roles for extended, indeterminate periods, are 
essential for progress toward the Program’s goals. 

University development is a long process; at 
least a decade is required to develop a mature 
scholar from a university graduate. Changing 
hasic attitudes and implanting new concepts and 
procedures will take at least as long. 

Each program must follow well-defined plans, 
tailored to the university's needs and opportuni- 
ties, and adjusted to developments as the program 
proceeds. Foundation emphasis is on units, such 
as economics, agricullure, and medicine, that are 
most directly relevant to the country's needs. with 
support to ether social and natural sciences, and 
to aris and humanities, as needed for balanced 
academic development. 

The timetable for development is different for 
each institution, and continuing reassessment is 
essential. 

The institutions that have been included in the 
University Development Program during the past 
five years are: the University of Valle, in Cali, Co- 
lombia; the University of the Philippines; the Uni- 
versity of East Africa, with constituent colleges in 
Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda; the University of 
Ibadan, Nigeria; three universities in Bangkok, Thai- 
land: the Federal University of Minas Gerais, in 
-Belo Horizonte, Brazil; the University of Khartoum, 
the Sudan; and a complex of justitutions in Santiaga, 


Chile, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VALLE 


When the University of Valle was selected for in- 
elusion in the University Development Program, it 


consisted of a Faculty of Medicine and schools af 
chemical engineering, architecture, electromechani- 
cal engineering, and economics. It was chosen chiefly 
hecause of the strength of its medical school, which 
had been receiving Foundation support, and the in- 
terest of its leadership in developing new designs of 
education and research focused on the needs of its 
constituency, The Foundation had invested well over 
$4 million in the University prior to the initiation of 
the University Development Program. The Faculty 
of Medicine, endowed with exceptional leadership 
and a core of highly trained, energetic, and dedi- 
cated young physicians and scientists, was already 
attracting attention in Latin America, the United 
States, and Europe. A new curriculum incorporating 
the best aspects of the four-year North American 
program, adapted to Colombian needs, has been 
developed. 

Staff members of the Faculty have assisted with 
the organization of new medical schools and the re- 
organization of older institutions in Peru, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Argentina, Guatemala, Brazil, 
and Venezuela. The school has also inspired leaders 
of the six other medical faculties in Colombia to set 
high standards, and it has played an important role 
in training academic personnel for other Colombian 
and Latin American schools. The University recog: 
nized that, to equip doctors to meet social as well as 
medical needs, a strong medical school needed to be 
part of a strong university. to give its students access 
to a broad education. This led to the creation of the 
basic general studies course, which drew strength 
from the natural and social sciences and the 
humanities. 

Following the appointment in 1966 of a new rector, 
there has been a reorganization and modernization 
of the administrative structure, providing for an ex- 
ecutive vice-president, a vice-president for academic 
affairs. and a vice-president for administration—a 
newly created office; a divisional structure has been 
set up. replacing the former nearly autonomous 
faculties. 

The Division of Health Sciences brings to- 
gether previously independent units, including the 
Faculty of Medicine, the Schoo) of Nursing, the Aux- 
iliary Nurses Training Program, the Training Course 
for Mcdical and Laboratery Technicians, the teach- 
ing hospitals, the Urban Health Centers in Cali, and 
the Rural Health Center in Candelaria, This Division 
has stressed development of improved means of de- 
livering health care, including family planning, in 
both urban and rural areas, The Foundation recently 
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Dr. Patrick Owens (right) came to the University of 
Valle as a visiting professor, taday ts also the Founda 


provided a visiting scientist to the Division to assist 
with ihe application of modern lechniques of systems 
analysis to this problem. 

The Division of Engineering Seiences in- 
cludes programs of chemical, electrical, mechanical, 
and sanitary engineering. With assistance of a Foun- 
dation officer, it is leading the way in South America 
in developing new concepts of engineering education 
and relevant research. 

The Faculty of Philosophy, Letiers, and His- 
tory, organized in 1963, is composed of the Depart- 
ments of Language, Philosophy, History, Literature, 
Music, and Drama. Prior to 1961, teaching and re- 
gearch in the humanities were almost nonexistent. 
The Faculty provides courses in the general studies 
program for first- and second-year students, and now 
offers, in addition, degree programa in history, phi- 
losophy, and literature. 

The Division of Social Sciences and Eco- 
nomics, formed by reorganization of the Faculty of 
Economica, now includes undergraduate and grad- 
uale sludies in vconumics, agricultural economics, 
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tion’s representative in Cali. He is shown with engineer- 


ing sciences students inspecting @ modern milk plant. 


and industrial management, and undergraduate in- 
struction in political science and sociology. Since 
1963, strong Colombian leadership has been identi- 
fied in political science, sociology, and agricultural 
economics, 

Through highly successful training and other 
management programs, the University has gained 
growing suppart from the Cauca Valley business 
community. Master’s-degiee programs have been ap- 
proved for industrial management and for agricu!- 
tural economies, the latter in cooperation with the 
Agronomy Faculty of the National University at 
Palmira. The Division is conducting research rele- 
vant to agricultural and industrial development of 
the Canca Valicy, and, specifically, the state of Valle. 

The Division of Seiences includes Departments 
of Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology 
and provides instruction in the general studies pro- 
gram and special courses for other units of the Uni- 
versity. Efforts to strengthen teaching and research 
ore being made with assistance from the Foundation 
aud from selected American univeisitics, 
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The Fundacién para la Educacién Superior 
(FES) is a private, tax-exempt foundation created 
to help attract non-government resources for support 
of.the University, particularly from the Cauca Valley 
business community, and thus to provide an example 
to other Latin American universities of a means for 
increasing financial support from private sources. 

In recognition of the need for an integrated ap- 
proach to population studies, the Comité Univer- 
sitario de Investigaciones sobre Poblacién 
(CUIP) was established in 1964, On it are repre- 
sentatives from most relevant departments of the 
University, including statisticians, economists, so- 
ciologists, architects, basic medical scientists, obste- 
tricians, and public health personnel, Population 
studies and family planning activities are being car- 
ried out in urban and rural areas under its direction. 
With this experience, the Division of Health Sciences 
faculty, working through the association of Colom- 
bian medical schools, has assisted in extending the 
program of family planning clinics to other parts of 
Colombia, making this couniry a leader in Latin 
America in population control programs, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Foundation interest in the University of the Phil- 
ippines goes back to 1922, but the University Devel. 
opment Program is more closely related to the 
assistance given to the Faculty of Economics since 
1955 and to the College of Agriculture since 1955, 
Up to 1963, The Rockefeller Foundation had appro- 
priated approximately $2.7 million in support of the 
University of the Philippines. Under the University 
Development Prograin, ihe Foundation began a co- 
ordinated program of general support aimed ai the 
development of advanced research and graduate 
education. The Diliman campus, constructed after 
World War II, was spacious, and the plant generally 
good. The faculty was young, forward-looking, and 
able, and the new president, Carlos P. Romulo, pro- 
vided vigorous and imaginative leadership. There 
appeared to be an opportunity for significant contri- 
butions by the Foundation toward the development 
of a regional center of excellence for Southeast Asia. 

The Foundation has, over the past 15 years, pro- 
vided a large number of scholarships for M.S.- and 
* Ph.D.-level studies to staff members of the College 
of Agriculture at Los Bafios, Major assistance has 
also been given by the Ford Foundation through a 
wvant to Cornell University. The Feeulty has shifted 
increasingly from strictly academic pursuits to more 
direct involvement with improvement of agriculture 
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and of the economic condition of the nation’s 
farmers. It is undertaking expanded crop improve- 
ment and training programs in corn, soybeans, sor- 
ghum, and rice. Aided by the International Rice 
Research Institute, the College is becoming a major 
center for advanced training of agricultural scien- 
tists for the Philippines and for other Asian coun- 
tries; it was recently selected by the Southeast Asian 
Ministry of Education as its regional center for this 
purpose, 

The University of the Philippines already had 
reasonable competence in key social science depart- 
ments, particularly economics. Emphasis was there- 
fore placed on further strengthening of the humani- 
ties and secial sciences to achieve a balanced devel- 
opment of the University’s academic programs. 

The development of the Faculty of Economics, 
which includes the Institute of Economic Develop- 
ment and Research and the Department of Eco- 
nomics, is indicative of the potentiality of the Uni- 
versity as a whole. With carly Foundation assistance, 
a core of well-trained Filipino economists with a 
strong interest in research on problems relevant to 
the Philippine economy was developed, The Foun- 
dation also provided: 

Local scholarships for graduate study leading to 
the M.A. degree under the direction of the Philip- 
pine faculty; 

Support for doctoral training abroad, primarily 
in the United States, of the best M.A. graduates; 

Visiting scholars to work with staff and ad- 
vanced students: 

Support for research by Filipino scholars. 

The Faculty of Econemics has achieved ontstand- 
ing stature in Southeast Asia, has developed an ex- 
cellent Master’s-degree program, and is designing a 
program leading to the Ph.D. degree. 

In 1963, the University’s CoNege of Medicine, 
although the strongesi school of medicine in the 
Philippines, had specific areas where improvement 
was clearly possible, particularly in the basic medical 
science departments; this contributed to the flight 
abroad of most of the graduates seeking advanced 
training. At the request of the University, a Founda- 
tion staff member who had substantial experience in 
planning and running a complex medical center, was 
assigned to assist in development of the medical 
school and in planning a new Medical Seience Center 
for the Diliman campus. Considerable improvement 
has been made in teaching and research programs, 
laboratory facilitics, and staff training in the basic 
medical sciences, as well as in programs for delivery 
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At the University of the Philippines, Dr. Agustin 
Kintanar, fr. an econemist, discusses with a student 


of health services, Among the most significant devel- 
opments has been the Comprehensive Community 
Health Program, which provides educational and 
research experience in delivery of comprehensive 
health care to a rural population, Located im the 
Province of Laguna, the program serves a population 
of over 14,000, Plans have been announced for the 
medical center at the Diliman campus, but they have 
not yet been implemented for Jack of funds, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF EAST AFRICA 


The University of East Africa (located in Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanzania) was designed to provide uni- 
versity facilities to be shared by the three countries. 

“In 1921 the Government of Upanda started a tech- 
tical training college at Kampala, whieh in 1949 
became the University College of Last Afriea (re- 
lated to the University of London) and later 
Makerere University College. Somewhat Jater, a 
technical school in Nuirobi, Kenya, expanded to in- 
clude arts and sciences and raised the level of train 
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group how the general concepts of economics apply to- 
day to the developmental needs of the Philippines. 


ing in engineering sciences to become, in 1958, ihe 
Royal College, Nairobi, now the University College, 

The University of East Africa incorporaied 
Makerere University College and the Royal College, 
and developed the University College, Dar es 
Salaam. Each College was to develop during the 
first quinguennium a fall undergraduate curriculum 
in the arts and sciences, while professional iaculties 
were to be shared by all three institutions, Makerere 
provided professional training in medicine, agricul- 
ture, education, and fine arts. The University College, 
Nairobi, had faculties of engineering, architecture, 
and public administration, as well as the veterinary 
faculty, which was transferred from Makerere. The 
University College, Dar es Salaam, was to have a Jaw 
faculty and, eventually, a school of agriculture and 
advanced work in public administration, interna- 
tional law, and political science. The Foundation had 
wlocated $1.3 nillion to the new University hy 1968. 

At that date, Jess than 10 percent of the Univer- 
sity’s teaching and research staff were Africans, To 
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A medical team from the Comprehensive Community 
Health Progrant visits a sick child in a distant village. 


assist with stafi development, the Foundation sup- 
ported scholarships for advanced training of Afti. 
cans and initial support for the Special Lectureship 
Program, which provided positions for reiuruing 
scholars until regular faculty posts became available. 
The proportion of East Africans on the teaching and 
research staff increased to aver 25 percent in 1968: 
the majority of them initially had appointments as 
Special Lecturers. The goal of 40 percent Kast 
Africans at ithe end of the first triennium was not 
reached because the University, in response to the 
growing manpower needs of the East African coun- 
tries, increased numbers of staff and students more 
rapidly than anticipated. The Speciel Lectureship 
Program has now become a general staff develop- 
ment plan, with support from the British, the Nor- 
worian, and the West German Governments, as well 
as from The Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Faeulty of Agriculture at Makerere offers 
the best base in iropical East Africa for developing 
iinaginative programs of agricultural education and 
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research and of community service that can have a 
major impact on agricultural and economic develop- 
ment. The Faculty has been reorganized to empha- 
size agricultural production and development, The 
new Departments are: Crop Science aml Production, 
Animal Science and Production, Agricultural Engi- 
neering and Land Planning, Soil Scienee and Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, and Rural Economy and Exten- 
sion. By invitation of University officials, a Founda- 
tion staff member serves as the first permanent dean 
of the Faculty. The College farm is being developed 
into a first-rate experiment station, and research has 
been expanded on crop and livestock improvement. 

East Africa is an ideal location for a strong animal 
health research and teaching center. The key facility 
is the Faculty of Veterinary Science at Nairabi, 
which has authorization to award the professional 
degree. With support from the Foundation, it has 
developed a strong body of students and staff with 
high morale and a will to cope with the needs of 
Fast Africa, 
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In response ta the needs of each Government for 
objective analysis of policies and programs related to 
economic development, ecomomie and social re- 
seareh imstiiuites have been established at each 
College following the pattern of the Makerere Insti- 
tuie of Social Research. While emphasis at the begin- 
ning was on economic research, provision was also 
made for research in other social science fields, ini- 
tially on specific projects of an interdisciplinary 
character. | 

The University of East Afriea is hecoming an im- 
portant center for the study of the development of 
new societies. A most significant factor is the emer- 
gence of outstanding African scholarly leadership in 
the social sciences: political science at Makerere: 
history and geopraphiy, as well as the Social Science 
Division of the Institute for Development Studies, at 
Nairobi; history and geography, as well as the Law 
Faculty at Dar es Salaam. Plans are proceeding for 
development, coordinated through the University’s 
Social Scienee Council, of graduate studies at all 
three Colleges, based on experience with the M.A. 
for African studies at Makercre. 
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The University College, Nairobi, is in the process 
af developing tts brary into a useful reference center. 


When the University of East Africa was estab- 
lished, the Faculty of Medicine ai Makerere 
needed strengthening in the areas of community 
health, delivery of health care, and research on 
African diseases. The Foundation assisted the de- 
velopment of an inierdeparimental program at the 
health center at Kasangati, near Kampala, providing 
urgently needed resources for field work, instruction, 
and rescarch for the staff and students in the Faculty. 

Conceming the future of the University of East 
Africa, a Foundation policy statement in 1963 said: 
“Tt is believed that in the long run, the improvement 
of this institution can play a major role in the future 
progress of the country in which each college is lo- 
cated, despite the changing social and poHtical pat- 
terns in East Africa, Even though these countries 
may one day aerec to terminate the present arrange- 
ment in favor of full-scale national universities at 
each site, initial association will have had many 
benefits,” 

The University will continue with its initial organ- 
izational structure at least through Junc 30, 1970. A 
canminission of the new East African Economie Com 
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At the University of East Africa, the developméni of the region. Agricultural edueation, research, and ex- 
African scholars and scientists has been one of the main tension. is centered at Makerere University College in 


a 
objectives of the Foundation. The study of economics at Uganda. Below: At te Callege farm, a blood sample is 
University College, Nairobi, focuses on problems facing drawn from an animal infected with trypanosomiasts. 
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munity will make recommendations on its future role 
and organization. Whatever institutional form the 
University may adopt after that date, patterns of 
cooperation and specialization established during the 
first two trienniums will persist, and will benefit fu- 
ture higher educational! development in East Africa, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF IBADAN 


The University College of Ibadan, established in 
1948, became in 1963 the University of Ibadan. It 
was an outstanding institution degtined to play a key 
role in providing African scholara for new universi- 
ties in Nigeria and elsewhere in English-speaking 
West Africa. Some departments, such as chemistry 
and physics, and the School of Medicine, were pre- 
pared to offer graduate training to the doctoral level. 


The University of Ibadan in Nigeria has developed into 
a strong educational center. Lejt: Dr. T. O. Oguntesi 
and medical students make the rounds of the Igbo-Ora 


Other departments offered undergraduate training 
that met University of London standards, but they 
lacked facilities and staff to proceed immediately to 
graduate studies. By 1963 the Foundation had pro- 
vided $1 million for development of the University. 

Since 1963 there has been a most impressive de- 
velopment of physical facilities; staff has expanded 
to approximately 350, of whom half are Nigerian: 
and student enrollment approaches 3,000, The cur- 
riculum has been changed in content and emphasis, 
the better to meet the needs and aspirations of the 
country; teaching materials have been developed, 
and research has been expanded which is closely 
related to the social, economic, political, cultural, 
and physical needs of the people served by the insti- 
tution. Foundation assistance, through both leader- 


rural health and training center. Below: An outstand- 
ing drama program has played an important role in de- 
veloping @ contemporary Nigerian theatre movement. 
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ship and financial support, has been provided in 
histery, arts and letters, health and nutrition, agn- 
culture, economies and other social sciences, and 
other aspects of contemporary African culture and 
development. 

The Faculty of Agriculture is proceeding on 
recommendations made by a Foundaiion-supported 
team of consultants, to reorganize teaching and re- 
search so as to provide a strong emphasis on in- 
creased agricultural production. 

The Faculty of Medicine, in cooperation with 
the Government of the Western State, and with Foun- 
dation support, has established a rural medical edu- 
cation and research center at Igbo-Ora. In addition 
to providing clinical services to surrounding com- 
munities, the cenier serves for training medical atu- 
denis in community health and social and preventive 
medicine. 

Foundation support in the humanities has focused 
on drama and African studies. The drama pro- 
gram has played an exceedingly important part in 
the emergence of a modern Nigerian theatre move- 
ment and in stimulating thought on national identity. 
The institute of African Studies is a focal point 
for significant work in anthropology, Nigerian lan- 
puages, and oral literature, and provides African 
material for the curricula of various departments. 

Jn 1963 all department heads in the social sciences 
were expatriates, including two Foundation staff 


An inter-untuersity committee under the chairmanship 
of Generel Netr Khemayodhin (center) studies proposals 
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members, one of whom was also dean of the Faculty 
of Economics and Social Studies, Today, three 
department heads are outstanding Nigerian scholars, 
while a younger Nigerian is acting chairman of a 
fourth department, With the return of Nigerian staff 
members who were taking graduate work abroad, 
many on Foundation scholarships, the social sciences 
faculty has been strengthened, particularly in eco- 
nomics; areas of specialization have been expanded 
and graduaie teaching initiated, 

The Computer Centre, for the past two years 
under the direction of a Foundation field staff mem- 
ber, has been increasingly used in teaching and re- 
search programs throughout the University. 

The University of Ibadan continues to be the fore- 
most university in Nigeria and West Africa and is a 
growing center for graduate study. Nigerian scholars 
are increasingly providing leadership in the various 
faculties. The University has maintained interna- 
tional academic standards in spite of Nigeria’s in- 
ternal political conflicts and the Joss of a number of 
senior people. In the world history of higher educa- 
tion, universities have proven to be one of the hardi- 
est of sacial institutions—tough and resilient, with a 
marvelous capacity for survival and growth. This 
has certainly been true for the University of Ibadan. 

Following the civil war in Nigeria, the University 
of Ibadan can play a critically important role in re- 
constructing and unifying the society, The Nigerian 


to coordinate the efforts af the several Theat universities 
that offer programs of graduaie study and research. 
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National Universities Commission may attempt to 
develop greater complementarity of program and 
stall among the Universities that receive predomi- 
nantly federal support. In such a plan, the Univer- 
sity of Ibadan will undoubtedly be a major center for 
graduate stucies. Foundation interest in the Dni- 
versity is enhaneed by the location nearby of the 
International Institute of Tropieal Agricul. 
ture, whose staff can collaborate with faculties of the 
various University departments. 


BANGKOK, THAILAND 


The University Development Program in Thailand 
differs from that at other locations in that the Foun- 
dation provides assistance to three universities in 
separate but closely coordinated programs. The goal 
ia to develop outstanding undergraduate and gradu- 
ate training and research programs in a few selected 
areas of study essential for Thailand’s development; 
these programs will also be useful as graduate train- 
ing centers for Southeast Asia. 

Prior to 1963, the Foundation expended approxi- 
mately $1.6 million on institutions and projects in 
Thailand. Support to modern medical education, 
largely through Siriraj Hospital, dates from 1921. 

The Faculty of Medical Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Medical Sciences is developing six basic 
medical seience departments to provide undergrad- 
uate and graduate teaching and research programs. 


The goal is a modern academic institution rivaling 
the finest in Southeast Asia in physical facilities, 
staff, and curriculum. The Foundation has provided 
scholarships and fellowships for the advanced train- 
ing of Thai faculiy; staff members to serve as asso- 
ciate dean, department heads, and visiting faculty; 
and laboratory equipment, research support, and 
library assistance. The Faculty has expanded its cur- 
riculum from a two-year course in life sciences to a 
four-year B.S,-degree program, and new has Mas- 
ter’s and doctoral programs, superior for Thailand’s 
needs to most offered in the United States. 

The Ramathibodi Teaching Hespital, of the 
University of Medical Sciences, housed in a new 
building next to the Faculty of Medlical Sciences, 
provides clinical training and research facilities. The 
Foundation has assisted in the planning and develop- 
ment of hospital and related medical services, of hos- 
pital administration, and of a community health 
program for teaching and research. 

When the University Development Program in 
Bangkok was initiated, a major reorganization had 
transformed Thammasat University from an in- 
stitution with primarily part-time students and visiE- 
ing lecturers into one with full-time students and 
teachers. A year’s liberal arts education was required 
of all students before they joined one of the special- 
ized faculties, a requirement in which Thammasat 
remains unigue among Bangkok universities. 
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Training and research in economics were urgent 
needs in the country, and efforis to develop a first- 
class economics faculty and curriculum seemed to 
provide an attractive opportunity for Foundation as- 
sistance. A special program in economies has been 
developed, coordinated with the curriculum of the 
Faculty of Liberal Arts; it also serves as a model 
for the new Department of Political Studies in the 
Faculty of Political Science. Beginning next year, 
the Faculty of Economics will initiate a Master's 
program in cooperation with the Faculty of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration of Kasetsart 
University. These developments in the Faculties of 
Liberal Arts and Economics are now having univer- 
sity-wide effects, Parts of the University will! be 
moved, in about three years’ time, to a new site close 
to the Asian Institute of Technology and the Asian 
Inatitute of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far Rast (ECAFE); here a residential campus 
will be built and an environment ereated that can 
foster further development. 


The Foundation’s representative tn Thailand and the 
dean of the Faculty of Medical Sciences diseuss lab- 





Assistance to Kasetsart University has been 
provided in the form of support to its joint programs 
with the Ministry of Agriculture in rice, corn, and 
sorghum improvement, A Foundation staff member 
heads the plant breeding programs of the Rice De- 
partment of the Minisiry, and another leads the corn 
and sorghum programs of its Department of Agri- 
culture. The primary research facilities of the Min- 
istry are on the Kasetsart campus, which greatly sim- 
plifies the efforts of the staff members working with 
the Ministry’s programs to assist also with the devel- 
opment of teaching and research at Kasetsart. The 
goals of the joint programs have been te improve 
corn and sorghum production rapidly, to accelerate 
increases in rice yields, and to strengthen research 
and teaching at Kasetsart in areas of primary rele- 
vance to the improvement of Thailand’s agriculture, 

Kasetsart’s 300-aere farm is being developed, with 
Foundation assistance, into an outstanding experi- 
ment station and center for training students in the 
practice of agriculture. Recently the Foundation 


oratory space, using a moded of the buildings recently 
completed to house the University of Medical Sciences. 
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provided a consultant to assist the rector and Uni- 
yeraity officials with plans for expanding Kasetsart’s 
physical facilities, for enlarging the faculty and the 
student body, and for initiating graduate programs. 

It seems likely that each of the Bangkok universi- 
ties will add faculties it now lacks. However, a Com- 
mittee on Graduate Education has been established 
under the leadership of General Netr Khemayodhin, 
to guide development of graduate education in a com- 
plementary manner, taking advantage of strengths 
in the various institutions. The Foundation expecis 
to continue its support of research and graduate edu- 
cational developments in the basic medical sciences 
at the Faculty of Medical Sciences, in agriculture 
and related disciplines at Kasetsart, in humanities 
and social sciences at Thammasat, and in delivery of 
health care at Ramathibodi Hospital. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Limited exploratory activities have been carried 
out at three additional locations: the University of 


Phat research efforts to improve the basie food crops 
are centered at Kasetsart University. Two Foundation 


Khartoum, the Federal University ox minas 
Gerais, and a complex of institutions in Santiago, 
Chile. 

The Foundation has worked for nearly two dec- 
ades with the University of Chile and the Cath- 
olic University of Chile, and during this period 
centers haye emerged in the humanities and social 
sciences, particularly economics and history, that are 
outstanding in Latin America in quality of research 
conducted, numbers and quality of scholars engaged, 
and numbers of students given graduate training. 

The two Universities play an important interna- 
tional role in Latin America in economics and his- 
tory, providing visiting professors to other institu- 
tions and training economists from other countries, 
The Government of Chile calls on economists from 
hoth Universities for consultation, and to fill govern- 
ment posts. The Center of Research on Ameri- 
ean Hisiory, established with Foundation aid in 
1960, emphasizes research on social change as part 
of the social and economic history of the colonial- 


specialists are playing key roles in the Thai Govern- 
nient’s Tice, corn, and sorghum tmprovement prograntis. 
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contemporary period. The Center offera a Master’s- 
degree program, which serves faculty members of 
other Latin American institutions as well az Chileans. 

The Foundation, during the same period, also as- 
sisted Chile in research and training in agriculture, 
with very substantial results, culminating in estab- 
lishment of the Agricultural Research Institute 
in 1964, Recent Foundation support has included 
continued assistance to economics and other social 
sciences and help for inter-institutional activities in 
agriculture and veterinary science. 


As centers of excellence emerge at the universities 
that the Foundation is assisting, possibilities will be 
explored for developing networks of cooperating 
institutions, utilizing these centers as sources of visit- 
ing faculty and as graduate training centers for staff 
members of other universities in the region, Already 


A young economics instructor (left) works late in her 
combined office-classroom at Bangkok's Thammasat Uni- 
versity, This institution, which formerly was comprised 
of part-time faculty and part-time students, has become 


the basic medical sctence departments in Bangkok 
and the College of Agriculture and Faculty of Eco- 
nomics of the University of the Philippines are heing 
used for advanced training of other Asians, with 
Foundation support. 

Comprehensive assistance to one or two additional 
universities wil] be considered, especially as Founda- 
tion staff and resources are freed by developments 
at the institutions now being assisted. The Founda- 
tion will remain vigilant to the needs and opportuni- 
ties for shifting emphasis and ultimate termination 
of the University Development Program at each 
institution. The timetable is different for each one, 
but the yardstick is the same—the creation of a 
strong, indigenous university with a critical mass of 
highly qualified scholars able to carry forward their 
own program to meet local, national, and regional 
needs, 


a full-time untoersity offering graduate work. Below: 
The Universtty o] Khartoum, Suelan, wos one of several 
institutions working with the Foundation to strengthen 
their faculties and curricula on an exploratory basis. 


rE “i -"7 
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1968 GRANTS 
UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 





INTERNATIONAL 
ROcKEFELLER Founpation University Development Program Centers: 
University of Valle, Colombia $ 612,950 
Staff on assignment $ 419,930 
Project support 193,020 
University of Ibadan, Nigeria 294.530 
Staff on assignment 271,280 
Project support 23,250 
University of East Africa 838,520 
Staff on assignment 731,920 
Project support 106,600 
Universities in Bangkok, Thailand 1,719,680 
Staff on assignment 1,439,380 
Project support 280,300 
University of the Philippines 267,160 
Staff on assignment 201,960 
Project support 65,200 


ToTaL—Appropriations made in 1968 $3.732,840 


CHILE 


AGRICULTURAL ReszarcH Inmsritute, Santiago: library development, equipment, research, and training: 
$101,825: 


CatHotic University oF CHi.e, Santiago: support of the propram of the School of Economics and Business 
Administration ; $53,000; 


Socrepap CHILENA DE PLANIFICACION ¥ DesanroLto (PLANDES), Santiago: toward costs of a three-day con- 
ference on graduate training and research in the social sciences in Chile; $2,900; 


University oF Crite, Santiago: 
Support for the program of the Graduate School of Economics and the Institute of Economics; $60,000; 
Support for the pregram of the Center of Research on American History; $49,673; 


Graduate studies program in the Center of Research on American History; $25,000; 


COLOMBIA 


RockeFeLLER Founpation International Program in University Development: Colombian program; see fnter- 
national, about; 
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UNIveERSITY OF VALLE, Cali: 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program mm University Development; visiting faculty requested by the 
University of Valle; see International, above; 


Dr, Jean-M, Francois Bucher, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; visiting professor, Department 
of Literature; 


K. James McKenzie; to continue as research assistant in agricultural economics; 

Dean H. Wilson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; visiting professor, Division of Engineering; 
Support for the Division of Health Sciences; $311,015; 
General support of the University; $100,000; 
Toward establishing 9 graduate program in the School of Nursing; $70,845; 


Research, in the Division of Social Sciences and Economies, on production economics and farm management 
in the Cauca Valley, to be directed by Dr. Gerald I. Trant; $50,000 through August, 1971; 


Posivraduate training awards to enable non-Colombians to study at the University; $45,000; 


Improvement of student services; $30,000; 

Toward staff salaries in the Departments of History and Literature; $22,888 through December, 1970; 
Purchase of equipment for the Faculty of Architecture, and structural changes in its laboratories; $17,500; 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; to enable Dr. Douglas A. Lancaster to serve a year as visiting professor 
in the Biolozy Department; $16,000; 


Equipment and supplies for the Department of Physiological Sciences, Faculty of Medicine, for research in 
biochemistry under the direction of Dr, Alvaro Alegria; $14,000; 


Equipment and supplies for the Department of Physiological Sciences, Faculty of Medicine, for research in 
renal physiology under the direction of Dr. Mavio Barac Nieto; $12,725; 


Equipment for teaching and research in the Division of Pharmacology, Department of Physiological Sciences, 
under the direction of Dr. Hector Gomez; $12,320; 
Appointment of Peter J. Murphy, Johns Hopkins University, to the Division of Engineering; $8,500; 


Toward the costs of collecting data on marketing of agricultural food products in Cali for a research project 
in the Division of Social Sciences and Economics; 38,500; 

Equipment for the Biology Department; $8,131; 

Toward the appointment of an archivist for the Faculty of Philosophy, Letters, and History; $6,150 through 
December, 1970; 


Michigan State University, East Lansing; to enable Ralph Cotterill to continue as research assistant in agricul- 
tural economics at the University of Valle; $5,762; 


To enable Dr. Eduardo Gaitan to pursue studies in endocrinology at Vanderbilt University. Nashville, Tennes- 
see; $5,500; 


Toward costs of seminars on biochemistry, medicine, mathematics, and engineering; $3,904; 


To enable Professor Luciano Pefia, Faculty of Sanitary Engincering, to study hydraulic engineering at the 
University of North Carolina and to participate in an engineering project designed for developing countries; 
$3,000; 


Miss Libia V. Cerezo and Miss Ceneida Montes 8.; to participate in the nurse midwifery program at Down- 
stale Medieal Center, Brooklyn, New York, and te observe a shmilar program at University District Hospital, 


Caparra Heights, Puerto Rico; $1,950; 
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Julio Aguirre-Quintero; to attend the American Library Association conference and a seminar on acquiring 
Latin American library materials, in Kansas, and to observe administration practices at libraries in the United 


States; $1,925; 

Support for a Writers-‘Students Laboratory in the Department of Philosophy; $1,500; 

Equipment for Central Administration; $1,050; 

José Mildred Castre O.; to take a course in linear algebra at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; $1,034; 
Toward costs of an engineering seminar held in Silvia, Colombia; $378; 


Toward costs of a seminar on the objectives, utilization of resources, and external relations of the University ; 
$274: 


KENYA 


ROCKEFELLER FounpaTion International Program in University Development: East African program; see Jnter- 


national, above; 


University Cotiece, Nairobi (University of East Africa—see also Tanzania and Uganda): 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by the 
University College; see International, above; 


Dr. Ernest Q. Campbell, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee; visiting professor of sociology; 


Dr. Peter A. Diamond, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge; visiting senior research fellow, 
Social Science Division, Institute for Development Studies; 


Dr, John R. Harris, Massachusetis Institute of Technology, Cambridge; research fellow, Social Science Divi- 
sion, Institute for Development Studies; 


To enable Goran Hyden, University of Lund, Sweden, to serve as lecturer in development administration; 
148,680 Kenyan shillings (about $21,600) for a two-year period; 


Toward costs of the research programs of the Cultural Division, Institute for Development Studies; $25,500; 
Toward costs of a postgraduate course leading to the B,Phil. degree in economics; $13,875; 
Support for the fascioliasis research project in the Faculty of Veterinary Science; $13,650; 


Research in ihe Faculty of Vetcrinary Science on pneumonia of cattle, sheep, and goats; $9,000 for a threc- 
year period; 


Toward the appointment of Dr. Dharam Ghai to the newly created post of deputy director, Social Science 
Division, Institute for Development Studies; 54,120 Kenyan shillings (about $7,850) through August, 1970; 


Support of a pilot research project in the tmprovemient of reading skills of first-year students; $6,720; 
Research in the basic sciences; 44,180 Kenyan shillings (about $6,407) ; 

Participation in the acquisition of the Marco Surveys archives; $5,000; 

Toward the acquisition of library materials for the Department of Sociology; $5,000; 

Books for the Department of Government: $3,000; 


State University of New York at Buffalo; to enable Joseph Maitha, prospective staff member at the Univer- 
sity College to complete his study of the supply function for Kenyan coffec; $2,325; 


Dr, Robert Chambers, Glasgow University; to complete research on the Mwea agricultural scheme at the 
Institute for Developraent Studies, University College; $1,320; 


Michigan State University, East Lansing; to enable Frederick M. M. O, Okatcha, prospective faculty member 
ut tho University College, to complete research in educational psycholopy; $1,100; 
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NIGERIA 
RocKeEreL_er Founpation International Program in University Development: Nigerian program; see Interna- 


tional, above; 


UNIVERSITY OF [navan: 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by the 
University of Ibadan; see Inéernational, above; 
Dr, Archibald Callaway; to continue as associate member, Nigerian Institute of Sociel and Economic 
Research; 
Dr. Pierre L. van den Berghe; visiting professor, Department of Sociology, transferred from the Univer- 
sity College, Nairobi, Kenya (University of East Africa} ; 
Additional support for the rural health training and teaching center at Ighbo-Ora; Nigerian £22,993 (about 
$64,840) ; 
Support of six medical training posts in pathology, chemical pathology, microbiology, and preventive and 
social medicine; £9,091] (about $25,910); 
Equipment and technical assistance for entomological studies of legumes in Nigeria; $9,100 through Decem- 
ber, 1970; 
Toward the salary of the departmental head of agricultural economics, Faculty of Agriculture, during the 
1967-68 and 1968-69 academic years; $8,000; 
E. W. Foss, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; to serve as visiting professor of agricultural engineering 
for the 1968-69 academic year; $5,700; 


State University of New York at Buffalo; to enable Omonhiomwan Omoruyi, prospective faculty member at 
the University of Ibadan, to undertake research in Guyana on social communication and the plural society; 


$3,500; 

Dr. Gabriel E. Osuide; to study neuropharmacological techniques at the Brain Research Institute, University 
of California, Los Angeles; $3,200; 

D. R. Oduaran; to study and observe university administration in the United States; $3,000; 

Continued support for two research projects, “Supply and Price Fiuctuations of Foodstuffs in Ibadan Markets” 
and “Farm Tenancy in Western Nigeria”: $2,850; 

Research and training program tn the Department of Sociology, to be conducted by Dr. Pierre L. van den 
Berghe; $2,000: 

Support for Dr. Reuben K. Udo, Department of Geography, during his term as visiting scholar at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Hlinois; $2,000; 


State University of New York at Buffalo; to enable Gordon Idang, prospective faculty member at the Univer- 
sity of Ibadan, to undertake research in Nigeria and the United Kingdom on Nigerian foreign policy and the 
renunciation of the Anglo-Nigerian Defense Agreemeni; $1,800; 


Miss Virginia Arnold, retired officer of The Rockefeller Foundation, Wilmington, Delaware; to visit the Depart- 
ment of Nursing to consult with Department members, and to participate in the inauguration ceremony for 
the new nursing school building; $1,600; 


PHILIPPINES 
Rockerezter Founpation International Program in University Development: Philippine program; see /nter- 
national, above: 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES: 


Los Betios 
Te continue the scholarship program for Southenst Asian students in the College of Agriculture; $24,000; 
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Dr. Cledualdo B. Perez and Dr. Joseph C, Madaroba; to present papers at the Second World Conference on 
Animal Production at College Park, Maryland; to observe beef cattle development programs at United States 
institutions; and to visit Rockefeller Foundation staff in Colombia to discuss possible cooperative research on 
beef cattle production in the tropics; $4,120; 


To enable Miss Delfina M. Torreta, College of Agriculture, to complete her graduate studies in the United 
States and return to the Philippines; 32,000; 


Manila 

Dr, Potenciano R. Aragon; to visit centers of public health teaching and administration, comprehensive com- 
munity medicine, and research in enteric bacteriology, in the United States, Colombia, Europe, and Asia; 
$4,550; 


Dr, Benjamin D, Cabrera; to visit entomology and parasitology teaching and research centers in the United 
States, England, India, and Singapore; $4,150; 


Dr, Santiago V. Guzman; to visit pulmonary physiology laboratories at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, and the University of California, San Francisco; $3,900; 


Dr, Paulo C, Campos; to visit community medicine programs in the United States and Colombia; $2,050: 
Quezon City 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by the 
University of the Philippines; see International, above; 


Dr. Nobutaka Ike, Stanford University, California; visiting professor, Department of Political Science; 
Dr. Herbert A. Krause; to continue as visiting professor, Department of English and Comparative Literature; 
Dr. John H. Power, University of Wisconsin, Madison; visiting professor of economics; 
Dr. Willis E. Sibley, Washington State University, Pullman; visiting professor of anthropology; 
Dr, Dean A, Worcester; to continue as visiting professor, Department of Economics; 
Toward the development of a rural comprehensive community health program; $35,000; 
Research equipment and supplies for the Department of Biochemistry, College of Medicine; $30,000; 
Research equipment and supplies ior the Department of Anatomy, College af Mecticine; $25,000; 


To enable Professor José Maceda to compose and to conduct research at Brazilian music centers; $13,600 for 
a 17-month period; 


To enable Dr, Amado A. Castro to undertake research on international trade at Harvard University and the 
University of Wisconsin and to visit centers of economic research in North America and Europe: $10,900; 


Support of Dr. Gerardo P. Sicat’s research project on the growth and structure of Philippine manufacturing: 
$10,000; ' 


To enable Miss Milagros C. Guerrero, Department of History, to conduct research in the United States on the 
Commonwealth Government of the Philippines; $7,400; 


To enable the Department of Physiology, College of Medicine, to establish a graduate program; $7,000 for e 
two-year period; 


To enable Professor Concepcion Dadufalza, Department of English, College of Arts and Sciences, to prepare 
a textbook and supportive materials for usc in freshman English courses; $6.200; 


Prolussor Alfredo ¥. Lagmay; to visit psychology departments and research centers at institutions in the United 
States; $4,800; 


To enable Joct Eliseo Rocamora of its Institute of Asian Studies to conduct reserrch in Indonesia; $4,000: 


Curnell University, Ithara, New York; transportation for faculty mombers in the humanities and social geci- 
ences while on university development assignments with the University of the Philippines; $3,600; 


‘ 
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Professor Jose F. Asperilla; to observe the teaching of physics in the United States and Japan; $3,210; 


Mrs, Paz Y, Yap; to participate in the Educational Testing Service Eighth Annual Program in Test Construc- 
tion for Foreign Scholars, held in Princeton, New Jersey; $2,450; 


To enable Dr, Jonas Salk, director, Salk Institute for Biological Studies, San Diego, California, to advise on 
developing the biosciences at the University; $1,000; 


TANZANTA 
RockEFreLLer Founpation International Program in University Development: East African program; see {nter- 
national, above; 


Universiry Cotece, Dar es Salaam (University of East Africa—see also Kenya and Uganda): 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by the 
University College; see dnternational, above; 

Dr, David B, Abernethy, Stanford University, California; visiting lecturer, Department of Political Science; 

Robert W. Kates; to continue as director, Bureau of Resource Assessment and Land Use Planning; 

Ian Livingstone, Makerere University College, Kampala, Uganda (University of East Africa); director, 

Economic Research Bureau, for a two-year period; 

Dr, R. Gerald Saylor, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo; research fellow, Economic Research Bureau; 
Support for the program of the Economic Research Bureau; 227,300 Tanzanian shillings (about $32,915) ; 
Support for research and teaching in geography by its Bureau of Resource Assesament and Land Use Planning; 
220,000 Tanzanian shillings (about $31,900) ; 

Toward a program in management and administration; 77,260 Tanzanian shillings {about $11,203} ; 
To enable Dr. K. FE. Svendsen to continue as visiting professor in the Economic Research Bureau; 74,691 Tan- 
zanian shillings (about $10,830) ; 


Northwesiern University, Evanston, Illinois; to enable Professor Leon N. Moses to participate in the econom- 
ies research and teaching programs of the University College during the summer of 1968; $8,700; 


Columbia University, New York; to enable Dr. Immanuel Wallerstein to serve as visiting professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University College for the first term of the 1968-69 academic year: $8,332; 


To enable Bismarck U. Mwansasu, a prospective faculty member, to undertake field work in India on problems 
of local administration; $5,400; 


Geoffrey Ferster, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York: to enable him to accept an appointment as research 
fellow in the Bureau of Resource Assessment and Land Use Planning, University College; $3,155 for a two- 


year period; 
Leonard Berry. dean of the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences; to visit American and Canadian universities 
to explore the development of cooperative programs in geography with the University of East Africa; $1,800; 


THAILAND 


INSTITUTIONS IN BANGKOK! 
Social Science Agsvciation of Thailand, Bangkok: publication of social science textbooks in Thai; $10,000; 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio: to enable Dr. Paul B. Trescott to continue his study of economic growth and 
the monetary system of Thailand and to assist in the Foundation’s University Development Program in Bang: 


kok during the summer of 1968; 39,684; 
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Thammasat University 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by Tham- 
masat University; see International, above; 


Dr. William Lee Baldwin, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire; visiting professor, Faculty of 
Economics; 


Dr. K, Laurence Chang, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; visiting professor, Faculty of 
Economics; 


Dr. Robert G. Layer, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; to continue as visiting professor, Faculty of 
Economics; 


Dr, Bevara D. Mabry; to continue as visiting professor, Faculty of Economics; 
Dr, James L. Murphy, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; visiting professor, Faculty of Economics; 


University of Medical Sciences 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by the 
University of Medical Sciences; see International, above; 


Dr. Nona Emery; research associate, Department of Physiology, Faculty of Medical Sciences; 


Dr. John J. McMonigle, University of Washington, Seattle; research associate, Department of Pharmacol- 
ogy, Faculty of Medical Sciences; 


Dr. Hideo Negoro, Yokohama City University School of Medicine, Japan; research associate, Department 
of Anatomy, Faculty of Medica! Sciences; 


Equipment, supplies, and research maierials for the Faculty of Science, for the Departments of Physiology, 
Microbiology, Anatomy, Biochemistry, and Pathology, the moultidisciplinary teaching laboratories, and the 


library; $300,000; 
Teaching, research, and Kbrary equipment for the Faculty of Medical Sciences; $188,625; 


Purchase of equipment and instruments for surgery training in the community medicine program at the Rama: 
thibodi Faculty of Medicine; $15,000; 


Purchase of data-processing equipment for the Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine; $13,000; 
Stipends for two doctoral students at the Faculty of Science; $6,000 for a three-year period; 


Dr, Rachiit Buri, Ramathibod} Faculty of Medicine; to attend the Ilinois Seminar on Medical Education, Uni- 
versity of inois, and to visit university and research centers in the United Staies; $4,075; 


Stipends for honors-program students at the Faculty of Medical Sctences; $4,000; 


Dr. Kamchorn Manunapichu ; to take courses in business management and administration in the United States 
and to observe administrative procedures at universities in the United States and England; $3,510; 


Dr. Natth Bhamarapravati, Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine; to visit universities and research institutions 
in the United States, Canada, and Japan, and to attend the meetings, in Chicago, of the American Association 
of Pathologists and Bacteriologists and the International Academy of Pathology; $2,900; 


Stipends for students to participate in the Community Health Program at the Ramathibodi Faculty of Medi. 
cine; $1,000; 


ROCKEFELLER Founpation International Program in University Development: Thai program; see International, 
above; 


= 


UGANDA 


RucK&FELLER Founpation International Program in University Development: East African program; see Inter- 
national, above; 


AA 
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Universiry oF Easr Arnica, Kampala (sce also Kenya and Tanzania): 


Bernard Onyango; to study university administration in the United States, the United Kingdom, and West 
Africa; $6,100; 


Support of the meetings of the Councils for Agricultural Education, Medical Education, and Veterinary Edu- 
cation, the Social Science Research Council, and other academic groups; $5,000; 


Philip Mbithi, Makerere University College, Kampala; to assist in organizing the current collaborative surveys 

being conducted by the Institute for Development Studies and the Ministry of Economie Planning and Devel- 

opment, Nairobi, Kenya, to identify six pilot areas for intensive development in rural Kenya; $2,000; 
MAKERERE University CoLLece, Kampala (University of East Africa): 


Rockefeller Foundation {nternationa] Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by Make- 
rere University College; see International, above; 


Nelson M. Kasfir; to continue as visiting lecturer, Department of Political Science and Public Administration; 
Faculty development and research in the Faculty of Agriculture; 395,340; 
Equipment and supplies for the Faculty of Agriculture; $51,500; 
Research, teaching, and graduate studies in political science; 303,000 Ugandan shillings (about $42,420}; 
Support of teaching and research in the Department of Economics; $34,169; 


Toward the establishment of a graduate training program in the clinical sciences in the Department of Medi- 
cine, under the direction of Dr. William Parson; $10,000 for a two-year period; 


Support for the Master of Arts program in African studies; 36,864 Ugandan shillings (about $5,345) ; 


Dr. Calvin M. Kunin, University of Virginia, Charlottesville; travel to Africa to serve as visiting professor in 
the Department of Medicine; $1,925; 


Related Grants 
INTERNATIONAL 


TowaRD cosTs of a conference on community medicine in developing countries, held at the Villa Serhelloni 
Research and Conference Center, Bellagio, Italy ; $24,250 ; 


CANADA 


University or Toronto: to enable scholars in the lurnanities aitd social sciences to accept assignments for 
teaching and research related to university development in Africa, Asia, and Latin America ; $280,000 through 


June, 1973; 


COLOMBIA 
University or THE Annes, Bogota: taward the costs of training and research in political science; $20,090; 


MEXICO 
InreR-AMERICAN Scu0oLaRLy Boox Center, Mexico City: toward its operating expenses; $15,000; 


NORWAY 


Cerstian Micueisen Instirvute, Bergen: to enable H, E, Dakl to conduct research on the economy of East 
Africa; $5,750; 
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UNITED STATES 


Duxe University, Durham, North Carolina: to enable scholars in the humanities and social sciences to accept 
assignments for teaching and research related to university development in Africa, Asia, and Latin America; 


$280,000 through June, 1973; 


Tempe University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: to enable Dr. Melvin Mednick to complete research on the 
economic, political, and social organization of two communities in Mindanao, Philippines; $3,000; 


University oF Micuican, Ann Arbor: to enable scholars in the humanities and social sciences to accept assign- 
ments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America; $500,000 through June, 1974; 


Universiry oF Minnesota, Minneapolis: to enable scholars in the humanities and social sciences to accept assign- 
ments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America; $300,000 throngh June, 1974; 


Unrversrry or Vincinia, Charlottesville: to enable scholars in the humanities and social sciences to accept assign: 
ments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America; $200,000 through June, 1974; 


University or Wisconsin, Madison: to enable scholars in the humanities and social sciences to accept assign- 
ments for teaching and research related to university development in Africa, Asia, and Latin America; 


$280,000 through June, 1973, 


riel 
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CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


“Fhe new viewpoint looks at ‘culture’ not as a 
commodity but as a condition, that is, a situation 
where changing needs indicate social and artistic 
changes. Jn this sense, participatory democracy 
is related to participatory theatre and visual art; 
technology influences art forms; interculturiza- 
tion affects arts and philosophy; and the civil 
rights movement leads to new political, economic, 
and artistic positions, The politicization of the 
arts represents a conviction of more and more 
people that the arts play a vital role in the estab- 
lishment and debate of the most essential values 
of our society.” 
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The past five years have seen an almost unprece- 
dented interest in American culture. While much of 
the turmoil of thinking, talking, and doing has taken 
place in the political and social realms, comparable 
vigor has been shown in the arts, which are empha- 
sized in the Foundation’s Cultural Development 
Program. 

New dimensions and concepts are being formu- 
lated, tested, and tried in the arts. Previous assump- 
tions and positions are being radically challenged if 
not, in fact, overthrown, “Relevance,” “participa- 
tion,” “involvement,” and “creativity” are slogan 
words. But their increasing use by young people 
today connotes a way of thinking that is both critical 
of the status quo and wishful and positive about the 
future. 

The new viewpoint looks at “culture” not as a 
commodity but as a condition, thet is, a situation 
where changing needs indicate social and artistic 
changes, In this sense, participatory democracy is 
related to participatory theatre and visual art; tech- 
nology influences art forme; interculturization affects 
arts and philosophy; and the civil rights movement 
leads to new political, economic, and artistic posi- 
tions. The politicization of the arts represents a con- 
viction of more and more people that the arts play a 
vital role in the establishment and debate of the most 
essential values of our society. 

Three dominant themes can be noted: a demand to 
have the arts made increasingly available; a demand 
for greater participation and involvement in all the 
arts; and a desire on the part of creative artists to 
experiment in forms, styles, and techniques. 

The response to new ideas and new demands has 
been astonishing. The growth in number of elabo- 
rate culiural centers has been matched by the growth 
of neighborhood arts centers—many in ghetto areas 
—which have sprung up in churches, housing devel- 
opments, schools, garages, and store fronts, Central- 
ization of the performed arts in urban arts centers 
has been countered by the flow of film, theatre, 
dance, and music to suburban shopping plazas. The 
university has become one of the focal points in the 
elaborate structure of the arts. Through its often 
new facilities and its programming—more than 70 
.pereent of all professional concerts are beaked 
through university concert managements—the uni- 
versity has assumed a cultural role similar to that 
played by the ducal court in 18th-century Europe. 

Activity in the arts has not developed equally in 
all parts of the country. A few arens, notably New 
York and Les Angeles, have a plethora of cultural 


opportunities; others, such as the rural South, have 
almost none. Several surveys have looked at the arts 
from a social rather than an aesthetic viewpoint. The 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report, The Perjerming 
Arts: Problems and Prospects (1965) was the first 
attempt to make a comprehensive survey of the state 
of the performed arts and the first to make concrete 
suggestions as to their future growth and develop- 
ment. The report pointed out that “in spite of 
tremendous growth and exciting purposes, the per- 
forming arts... are in trouble,” 

Much of the trouble is financial, a point illustrated 
in detail by the Twentieth Century Fund study on 
the economic dilemma of the performing arts. Amer- 
ican creative and performing artists have been ac- 
knowledged as the finest in the world; paradoxically, 
while living in the world’s most affluent society, 
many of them have had to subsidize their own crea- 
tive work, living in near-penury or working for a 
living at jobs that often are unrelated te their chosen 
fields. 

Some economic assistance to the arts has come in 
the past few years from foundations, from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, from the Department 
of Healih, Education, and Welfare through its Office 
of Education, and from state and municipal arts 
councils. In 1968 the Business Committee for 
the Arts was established, with partial aid from The 
Rockefeller Foundation, for the express purpose of 
rallying the business community to the realization 
that economic development goes hand in hand with 
cultural development. Some union leaders have also 
recognized the need to provide more cultural oppor- 
tunities for union members. 

Many agencies have made it possible for new audi- 
ences, young and old, rich and poor, black and white, 
ta participate in cultural events, Young Audiences 
has taken music into the elementary and secondary 
schools. Cultural centers like Lincoln Center have 
established elaborate programs with schools through- 
out their regions, bringing students toe music, theatre, 
opera, and dance events at the centers or sending 
performers out to the schools, Symphony orchestras, 
under government and foundation sponsorship, have 
extended their touring and brought live music to 
many communities that had previously been denied 
such opportunities, Street theatres, music- and dance- 
mobiles, summer programs in the arts, and neighbor- 
hood cultural centers have given ghetto residents a 
greater opportunity to participate in the arts; the 
mass media, particularily television, have made 
theatre, music, and dance available to millions. 
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While this process of cultural democratization has 
heen at work, creative artists have been formulaling 
new styles, new techniques, and, with the collabora- 
tion of scientists, new arts media. Lines formerly 
separating the various arts have been blurred and 
even obliterated. Experiments combining diverse 
media, simultaneously stimulating the several senses, 
have, in a few years, emerged from the workshop to 
public popularity. For example, the theatrical dance 
works of Alwin Nikolais, Merce Cunningham, and 
Rohert Joffrey: -all of which employ dance, music. 
film, and visual and plastic arts—have exploited a 
new mixed-media art form. The demand on the part 
of young audiences for constantly new stimulation 
has led to “popular” musical forms, for example, 
that combine folk music, jazz, traditional and avant- 
garde techniques, electronic sounds, and rhythmic, 
instrumental, and melodic sounds of Indian, African, 
and Oriental music. Meanwhile, the voices of the 
newly emerging black artists are bringing new vital- 
ity to some of the older and more traditional art 
forms of theatre, dance, and creative writing. 

. Wt has beon in this heady ferment, of activity that 
the Foundation has explored ways in which selective 
assistance could be given to the arts and humanities. 
Some Foundation projects, such as the one involving 
symphoriy orchestras and universities, have run thetr 
course. Other programs are in sight of thetr calmi- 
nating points. Finally, certain projects, such as the 
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The Congress of Strings offers summer performing op- 
portunities on Eastand West Coasts for young musicians. 


university-based performing groups, have suggested 
new paths for Foundation consideration. 


MUSIC 


Since the establishment of the Culiural Develop- 
ment Program in 1963, the Foundation has worked 
in three main areas with respect to music: the devel.- 
opment of creators and performers, the dissemina- 
iion of new Amezican music, and the encouragement 
of critical and interpretive writings about music. 

During the pasi four years, with Foundation sup- 
port, 23 symphony orchesiras have visited more than 
60 campuses, holding open rehearsals of American 
music for the henefit of the students and faculties of 
approximately 130 colleges and universities. These 
orchestras read and performed music by 286 com- 
posers, many of whom were previously unknown and 
many of whom had never had their music performed 
by a full symphony orchestra before. 

Attendance at the rehearsals and concerts was not 
limited to wniversity music majors but was open to 
anyone interested. In several cases, lecal school 
beards cooperated by arranging for high school stu- 
denis to attend the rehearsals and performances. 
Many of the concerts were broadcast lecally, and 
many were taped for broadcast overseas by the Voice 
of Aimeries. At least ane orchestra, the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic, has made this special contemporary music 
series part of ite regulat season, and it now spends a 
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Conductor William Steinberg is among the oulstanding 
musicians who have taken an interest in the Congress. 


month touring campuses in New York State under 
joint sponsorship of the orchestra, the New York 
State Council on the Arts, and units of the State 
Liniversity of New York. 

Several other orchestras are continuing a form of 
the program in affiliation with universities, some of 
which are contemplating full or partial sponsorship 
of orchestras. The explicit goal of the program was 
the lengthening of the seasons of selected American 
orchestras at a time when a financial squeeze was 
forcing orchestras to find year-round employment for 
their musicians, Measurable results of this program 
are to be seen in the lengthened seasons now in effect 
it all of the participating orchestras. The St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra has arcded seven weeks to 
its season, the New Grleans and Buffalo orchestras, 
six each. 

Less measurable, but perhaps more impertant in 
long-term results, has been the effect of the program 
on composers. Many have again turned their atten- 
tion to the symphonic ensemble with renewed hope 
of having their music played. A number of hitherto 
unknown younger composers have been discovered 
as a result of the program, and their works are grad- 
ually making their way into orchestral reportoires. 
Of particular interest was the joint project of the 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra and Spelman 
College. Of the 15 composers whose works were 
read and performed, eight were Negroes, and of this 
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group only one had ever had a composition per- 
formed by a major American orchestra. The works 
of four of the hitherto unknown Negro composers— 
T. J. Anderson, Frederick C. Tillis, George Walker, 
and Olly Wilson—were subsequently played by the 
Baltimore and Minneapolis orchestras, and at least 
one is scheduled to be repeated by the Ailanta 
Symphony Orchestra in its subseription series, 

This series of grants, now terminated, for the per- 
formance of new American music has made a valid 
demonstration to orchestra conductors and to audi. 
ences that there are many vomposers capable of 
injecting new vitality into ihe traditional orchestral 
repertoire, 

In another attempt to bring the composer inio a 
closer relationship with the symphony orchestra, a 
program was developed which has placed selected 
composers of demonstrated talent and promise in- 
residence with major orchestras for periods of one 
year each. Prior to the program, no United States 
orchestra had a composer as part of its organization, 
unjess the conductor happened to be a composer as 
well, like Leonard Bernstein (New York Philhar- 
monic} or Lukas Foss (Buffalo Philharmonic). Ten 
composers have been placed with six orchestras over 
the last three years. 

Under the plan, the composer is recommended by 
the orchestra conductor, He attends rehearsals and 
concerts aud acis as ail ex-officio consultant and ad- 
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Direct grants to 20 playwrights have done much. to stim- 
ulaie America's new theatre. Terrence McNally, Israel 


viser, or as a musical apprentice to the conductor, 
depending on his experience. The conductor is under 
no obligation to perform the composer's music, nor 
is ithe composer obliged to write for the orchestra. 
Several commissions and performances of works by 
the resident composers have resulted from the pre- 
gram, however, 

This program seems to have been of major con- 
sequence to the composers invelyed; it has stimu- 
jated them to write again for the orchestra and has 
set them in a place of prominence rarely attained by 
serjous composers today, During the 1968.69 sea- 
son, composers will be in-residence with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Cleveland Orchestra, 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Washington Na- 
tional Symphony, Under the latest grant, made 
last fa]!, the Negro composer John Carter was ap- 
" pointed to a residency with the National Symphony. 

While the preat orchestras of the cutmtry wrestle 
with the problem of bringing their repertoires up to 
date und balancing their budgets, small musical 
groups that concentrate on performing new music 
have been developing at many colleges and univensi- 
ties. To foster this growing nieveoment, a series of 


Horovitz, and Leonard Melfi are young playwrights who 
joined forees to crente “Morning, Noon, and Night.” 


grants has been made by the Foundation since 1964 
to help set up creative music centers that bring to- 
gether young creative and perlorming artista; bene- 
fiting from such grants have been the Universities 
of Chicago, lowa, Pennsylvania, and Waal 
ington, the State University of New York at 
Buitale, Rutgers-the State University of New 
Jersey, the University Girele consortium in Cleve- 
land, and Grinnell, Mills, Portland Siate, and 
Sarah Lawrence Colleges. These groupa, which 
concentrate on the performance of new music, with- 
out neglecting the traditiona] repertoire, have done 
much to stimulate the composition of music for small 
instrumental groups and have performed a valuable 
service in bringing student audiences, over a wide 
repion, into contact with some of the musio of their 
own generation. 

The structure of these creative music centers 
differs from one locality to another, They have in 
common outstanding creative and performing leader- 
ship, but beyond that they show great diversity, In 
some cases all the performers have faculty or asso- 
ciate faculty standing; in others, the nucleus is a 
group of professionals, angmented by advanced grad- 
uate students; in at least one case, the core of the 
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Elfen Stewart, founder of the Laliama Experimental 
Theatre Club, has been particularly successful in recog: 


group consists of faculty members, with local profes- 
sionals brought in as necessary. At times the con- 
temporary music groups cooperate with artists of 
different disciplines, bringing together composers, 
writera, choreographers, film makers, and visual 
artists, to produce new art forms. Some groups per- 
form programs that attempt to link the musie of to- 
day with the music of the past. Others are concerned 
with keeping their audiences in touch with all that is 
newsworthy in the field of music. For example, the 
Aeolian Chamber Players, based at Sarah 
Lawrence College, presented a historic concert of 
music by young avant-garde Soviet composers; this 
was the first New York-area performance of music 
by Soviet composers whose works had been pro- 
scribed in their own country. 

While all these programs were keyed primarily to 
the composer and the performer, they also consti- 
tuted a majer breakthrough in the dissemination of 
new music te audiences hitherto almost completely 
unaware of what was happening in the field of seri- 
ous American instrumental music. Many of the con- 
certs given by the symphony orchestras and the 
smaller performing groups were taped and, in a few 
instances, released as recurdilgs. 
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nizing gified but unproduced playwrights and in staging 
their work with imagination, both in the U.S.andabroad. 


The Foundation has given assistance to two re- 
cording projects: to the American Symphony 
Orchestra toward costs of preparation of Charles 
Ives’ Fourth Symphony and to the Utah Symphony 
Grchestra for the preparation of “Amériques” by 
Edgard Varése. The Foundation has commissioned 
a survey of the whole field of recording im an attempt 
to discover its problems and needs and to propose 
possible solutions. 

At a time when the demand for skilled performers 
and teachers of music outruns the supply, The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has assiated a few projects that give 
evidence of serving as models in the area of training. 
A small grant allowed Williams College to bring 
to its faculty a distinguished musician to conduct the 
local symphony orchestra, teach at the College, and 
inaugurate 4 string program for the area at the re- 
gional high school. The Foundation also cooperated 
with the American Federation of Musicians in estab- 
lishing East and West Const branches of the Con- 
gress of Strings, one at the Saratoga Perform: 
ing Arts Center, in New York State, and the other 
at the University of Southern California. 

in the summer of 1966, 100 instrumentalists in 
their junior year of high school came to the campua 


of the University of Minnesota, where they re- 
hearsed alongside the professional members of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. This experi- 
ence allowed the young musicians to take back to 
their schools throughout the state a sense of the high 
standards and the discipline necessary for the mak- 
ing of fine music. The success of this pregram hes 
led to similar efforts in other cities. 

Grants for training performers have also been 
given in support of the Apprentice Program for 
Singers of the Santa Fe Opera Conspany in New 
Mexico; the scholarship program for performers, 
sponsored by the Berkshire Musie Center ‘in 
Tanglewood, Massachusetts: and the Juilliard 
School of Miusie’s program to provide posigrad- 
uale iraining for opera singers; this last effort is 
aimed at altering the situation that finds young 
American singers forced to get their professional 
training in European opera houses, 

An important link in the creative chain is that 
* forged by teachers, It is an unfortunate fact that until 
recently there bas been littl inducement for any 
music teacher to continue his growth as a musician. 
in an attempt to remedy this situation, the Founda- 
tion haus supported several programs that may well 
serve a3 models in this field, A giant to Oberlin 
College enabled its Gonservatory of Music to insti- 
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The American Place Theatre, housed in a New York 
church, has drawn established writers into the theatre. 


tute a summer performance workshop for teachers. 
Here, in an intensive four-week program, an average 
of 200 public school music teachers from 35 states 
work in theiy own specialized fields and participate 
in four performing groups directed by distinguished 
professional conductors. Related programs, on 4 
more modest scale, have been supported at the 
Aspen Music Festival in Colorada, the Flerida 
International Festival in Daytona Beach, and the 
University of Minnesota. A grant to the Society 
for Strings, of New York, allows a number of violin 
teachers to work each summer under the supervision 
of the outstanding pedagogue Ivan Galamian, at the 
Meadowmount Schoo! of Music in Westport, New 
York, 

In an effort to influence the teaching standards of 
musicians whose careers are aimed primarily at per- 
formance, the Foundation assisted Temple Uni- 
versity and the Settlememt Music School of 
Philadelphia to arrange a cooperative program of 
teaching fellowships; under this prant, University 
eraduate students who are performance majors will 
be placed as teaching fellows in a newly opened 
branch of the Settlement Music School in the ghetto 
area of North Philadelphia adjacent to the Univer- 
sity, It is expected that the program will not only 
provide important training for the young performer- 
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The Free Southern Theater, based in New Orleans, each particularly adapted te its audience, to Southern 


trains its own ensemble. It has taken new and old plays, 


teachers, but also substantially increase the oppor- 
lunities for talented ghetto youngsters to be identi- 
fied and encouraged. 

A grant to the North Carolina Schoel of the 
Avts, in Winston-Salem, allowed the School to bring 
to its faculty a group of outstanding professional 
musicians, who, in addition to instructing students, 
form a group called the Piedmont Chamber 
Players, to perform throughout the Southeasi re- 
gion of the United Siates, 

Concern with the state of music criticism in this 
country led to the establishment of a program at the 
University of Scuthern California for the train- 
ing of music critics. This program, in which a mature 
student spends a year of intensive study at the Uni- 
versity, fallowed by a year of apprenticeship to a 
senior music critic of a major newspaper, has proven 
most successful. To date, 25 students have partici- 
pated, and graduates of the program are now em- 
ployed as critics on such newspapers as The New 
York Times, the Houston Pest, the San Franctsco 
Chrontele, the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, the 
Seatile Post-Intelligencer, The Plain Deeler of Cleve- 
land. the déron Beacon-Journal, The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, the Chicago Sun-Times, and the Cin- 
cago s American, 

Although the Foundation does not have a program 


rural communtiies where no pleys have been seen before. 


of individual grants as such in the field of music, 
occasional grants for creative work have been given 
to composers of outstanding potential or achieve- 
ment. Recent recipients have been Luciano Berio, 
Michael Colgerass, Mario Davidovsky, Douglas 
Moore, Fredric E. Myrow, David Reck, and Roger 
Reynolds. 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


In theatre, the Foundation has worked primarily 
in three areas: the encouragement and support of 
playwrights and the dissemination of their works; 
the broad training of performers; and the develop- 
ment of audiences for theatre in genera] and new 
plays in particular. In addition, one of the main ob- 
jectives of this part of the Cultural Development 
Program has been to help break down some of the 
barriers that have existed between academic and 
professional theatre. 

In theatre, as in music, the creative person is the 
pivotal figure who gives direction, vision, and new 
impetns to the art. Neither the composer nor the 
playwright, however, can exist in a vacuum. Enoch 
must have his works tested in the arena of public 
opinion, for his own growth, Each must be heard se 
that what he has to say about society can contribute 
to socicty’s understanding of itself. Because the 
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New voices in new plays for new audiences is a charac: 
teristic of the American theatre today. Playwright Ed 


playwright has been the center of new vitality in 
American theatre, he has also been the center of 
Foundation attention in theatre. This attention has 
taken two forms: a program of individual grants to 
playwrights and a program to encourage production 
of new plays. 

The program of individual grants to playwrights 
was designed to be small, flexible, experimental, and 
cclective. Advice solicited informally from consuli- 
anis resulted in awards being given to 20 carefully 
chosen, chiefly younger playwrights, many of whom 
are part of the nucleus that has revolutionized the 
theatre in form as well as content in the past few 
years. Although the experiment is young, the results 
have heen exceedingly gratifying. Not only have the 
recipients written important works during the period 
of their grants, but their plays have heen produced 
in Europe ag well as the United States. Their works 
are published in auihologies, and they are now pro- 
duced in theatres both on and off Broadway. 

Tt has been said that playwrights tend to appear 
when there are suitable or expanding opportunities 
for the production of their work. Aware of the fact 
that Brosdway, with its economic pressures, provides 





Bullins, himself the recipient of a grant, stands in front 
of Harlem’s community-oriented New Lafayetie Theatre. 


few opportunities for playwrights to learn their craft, 
the Foundation has searched for situations where 
creative and performing artists could gather to work 
together with maximum freedom. 

it was to give encouragement and support to play- 
wrights that grants were made to groups covering the 
theatrical spectrum from Off-Off-Broadway’s Cafe 
LaMaimea to the experimental groups that operate 
at the Mawk Taper Forum in Los Angeles and the 
Forum theatre at Lincoln Center. and from the 
University of Minnesota’s Office of Advanced 
Drama Research (GADR) to the American 
Place Theatre, whose home is 5t. Clement’s 
Church on New York’s West Side, At these places 
the playwright has been able to participate in and see 
the development of his play as it 3s brought to pro- 
duction with an appropriate cast and sympathetic 
director. Furthermore, audiences, particularly those 
professionally concerned with theatre, have had a 
chance to keep in touch with newly emerging crea- 
tive and pexforming talent, 

To date, these professional and university theatre 
companies have mounted well over 100 productions 
of now plays, plus an equal number of workshop pro- 
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An experimental theatre group Junctions within the 
regular contpany of Los Angeles’ Mark Taper Forum. 


ductions, Many of the new plays, after having been 
developed and performed with an experienced cast, 
have been published, some by commercial publish- 
ing houses, and those developed by the OADR, in a 
four-volume Playwrights for Tomorrow series. Pub- 
lication of play scripts, plus an exchenge of ideas 
and talents among theatres involved m this program, 
has made the plays available to a wider audience. 
Broadwey itself has become an important part of the 
network, picking up for commercial production plays 
developed at university and regional theatres. 

All indications point to the development of an 
emerging, multi-source American national theatre. 
This theatre is a product of the cultural ierment of 
the 1960's, toward which the Foundation’s Program 
in Cultural Development has made significant and 
often pioneering contributions. 

The secondary thrust of the Foundation’s activity 
in theatre has been in the area of training programs. 
Grants for ihis purpose fall into two general cate- 
gories: support for advanced training of established 
actors, directors, and ethers; and suppert for ex- 
pansion of existing university training programa in 
theatre, or for the establishment of new ones. 


The first several years of the Foundation’s Pro- 
gram in Cultural Development coincided with the 
mushrooming of regional professional repertory 
companies. In many cases, the American actor who 
had been trained In a naturalistic schoo! of theatre 
found that he had certain limitations when he was 
asked to cope with the wider range of literature pro- 
duced by the repertory companies. Responding to 
requests, the Foundation awarded grants for ad- 
vanced work in the purely technical areas of the 
craft of acting—voice and movement—to a few of 
the top professional repertory companies in the 
United States. As the American actor has grown 
more accustomed to disciplining his voice and his 
body, the urgent need for such on-the-job training 
programa has lessened, and the Foundation does not 
contemplate any further grants in this area. 

In addition te the advanced training of theatre 
professionals, the Foundation has supported new 
Imaginative and comprehensive programs for train- 
ing student actors in such institutions as New York 
University and Yale University. Smaller grants have 
alst been made, principally to institutions in the Far 
West, Recky Mountain, and Midwest areas for the 
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Regulor and outstanding performances are no longer 
limited to the two coasts. The Sania Fe Opera Company 


purpose of creating closer rapport between profes- 
sional actors and universities. 

Since most of these programs have been in oper- 
ation for a comparatively brief period, it is some- 
what difficult to evaluate results; several, however, 
are worth mentioning, The grant io Yale Univer- 
sity has enabled its Drama Department under Dean 
Robert Brustcin to develop training in theatre arts 
through professional productions uf new and experi- 
mental plays as well as the classics. The concept of 
a university-based professional theatre company, 
whose members teach as well as perform, is relatively 
new, Yale’s program is designed to expose the siu- 
denis and the community to beth radical experimen- 
tation and traditional craft. In its brief career, the 
Yale Schooi of Drama has attracted considerable 
critical attention, particularly for the premieres of 
plays by Robert Lowell and Joseph Heller. The New 
York University program emphasizes a conserva: 
tory type of training for young actors, actresses, and 
- playwrights. Even though the New- York University 
propram is but a few years old, ita praduntes are 
already in demand in the professional world of 
theatre. 

The growth of resident theatre companies, the in- 
creasing professionalization of university theatre de- 
partments, and a developing interest in drama in 


is one of the several critically acclaimed regional organt- 
zations being assisied by The Rockefeller Foundation. 


high schools have all pointed up the need for many 
more qualified teachers in theatre. In order to make 
a start toward increasing the supply of good teach- 
ers, the Foundation made a grant for a program to 
train teachers of voice in theatre, directed by Miss 
Kristin Linklater, an authority in the field, Gradu- 
ates of Miss Linklater’s intensive course are now 
working as coaches and teachers at the Tyrone Guth- 
rie Theatre, the Arena Stage, and other outstanding 
professional theatre companies and university thea- 
tre denartments. 

As one part of the cooperative program inaugu- 
rated hy Wesleyan Umiversity and ihe Eupeme 
ONeill Memorial Theater Foundation, a sum- 
mer program for secondary school teachers of drama 
has been established. Ten teachers are selected an- 
nually to participate in a five-week program that 
involves all phases of theatre production, including 
the O’Neill Foundation’s Playwrights Conference. 

A healthy theatre requires expanded audiences 
that inchide all strata of society. In supporting the 
development of theatre audiences, the Foundation 
has placed particular emphasis on involving the 
young and the non-aflluent. In 1966 a grant to 
Theater in the Streetyof New York, brought then- 
tre inte the midst of people who would not otherwise 
be exposed to it. This pregram and atlhioxs like it 
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have gained favor and subsequently reeeived support 
from other private as well as publie sources, Thus, 
Rockefeller Foundation grants to the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse for its Vanguard Projects Division, to 
the Trinity Square Playhouse in Providence for 
free performances in Rhode Island high schools, and 
to the New York Shakespeare Festival in New 
York, have had a multiple artistic, financial, and 
social impact, 

Leaders of the black and Puerto Rican communi- 
ties now prefer another method of achieving the 
same artistic purposes plus the additional one of per- 
mitting the release of their indigenous talents and 
the portrayal of their identifiable cultures. The 
Foundation believes that significant developments 
may emerge from the establishment of neighborhood 
cultural centers, including workshops and theatres, 
The new playwrights and creative writers, compas- 
ers, choreographers, and film makers from these 
milieus seem ready to enrich the cultural life of all 
Americans through their vitality and commitment, 

Belief in the validity of these propositions has led 
to Foundation support for black theatre in black 
nelghborhoods — such as the New Orleans-based 
Free Southern Theater and the New Lafayette 
Theatre and Workshop in Harlem--and to an 


The University of Utah’s Repertory Dance Theatre 
is the only dance ensemble in residence ai @ univer- 


exploratory grant to the Arts and Education 
Council of Greater St. Louis for the purpose of 
establishing community art centers in predominantly 
Negro neighborhoods in St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
under the direction of the distinguished dancer 
Miss Katherine Dunham. What the future of racially 
oriented theatre in this country may be is problem- 
atical, Such grants, nevertheless, have the virtue of 
meeting immediate crisis needs; they expand Amer- 
ican theatre audiences and channel some of the 
energies of the black ghettos into creative and social 
acts. in this sense the Foundation Program in Cul- 
tural Development does not merely purvey the arts 
but opens the way for the mining of a rich new 
vein of creative expression. 

A significant potential force for the development 
of new audiences for drama is television. With this 
potential in mind, the Foundation has given assist- 
ance to several of the most imaginative local produc- 
ing centers in educational television—KQED in San 
Francisco, WGBH in Boston, and WNOT in New 
York—to allow them to experiment in techniques 
and programming. A recent grant to National Ed- 
ueational Television will allow it to produce a 
series of programs emphasizing the growth of Amer- 
ican regional theatre companies and the growing 


sity. it regularly tours tts region to bring dance per- 
jormances to audiences in large and small communities, 
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importance of such companies in developing works 
hy the new playwrights. 

Related to theatre, particularly in its new forms, 
are the two 20th-century art forms that have been 
most influenced by creative Americans: dance and 
film. Of all the arts, film attracts the most young 
people. Recognizing the importance of film, the 
Foundation has made a series of exploratory grants 
to creative film makers, like Stanley VanDerBeek, 
and to scholars for critical and historical writing on 
film, The potentia] of film as an art form and as a 
didactic tool looms ever larger on the educational 
scene. Experiments with film making in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have illustrated how 
it can provide new approaches in the teaching of the 
humanities and how the gap between the contempo- 
rary atts and education in the arts can be bridged; 
these developments indicate the importance of film 
for the future of American cultural development. 

Dance has always been a most important part of 
theatrical experience, whether it is emphasized, as in 
some of the Royal Shakespeare Company’s produc- 
tions, or used as an ingredient of character detinea- 
tion, On its own, dance in the United States has 
developed ever-larger audiences, both for classical 
ballet and American theatre dance. American chore- 
ographers, starting with Isadera Duncan and con- 
tinuing through Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
Merce Cunningham, José Limon, Jerome Robbins, 
and Alwin Nikolais, have given new forms, new 
styles, new techniques, and even new scope to the 
art of dance. The influence of Agnes DeMille has 
changed both the form and substance of the Broad- 
way musical. American, or “modern” dance, as it is 
sometimes called, is an indigenous art form whose 
impact is felt not just in the United States but 
throughout the world. Because of the importance of 
dance in the contemporary cultural scene, the Foun- 
dation has made available a limited number of grants 
to creative choreographers and dance companies. 

The largest grants in this field went to the Uni- 
versity of Utah, for the purpose of establishing a 
university-based dance repertory theatre that would 
have an impact that was regional as wel] as national. 
The Utah dance repertory program grew out of 
. an exceptionally good graduate and undergraduate 
training program. Both the University and the Foun- 
dation felt that the establishment of a resident dance 
company would provide a medel for other universi- 
ties, in showing how a university-sponsured profes- 
sional company could serve educational and cultural 
purposes for the state and region, as well as promote 


an interaction with the University’s already strong 
program in dance, Now that this pioneering project 
has been in operation for two years, the Foundation 
has heen able to gauge its suecess; such influential 
crities as Clive Barnes of The New York Times 
and Walter Terry of The Saturday Review have 
also commented on its high quality and its signi- 
ficance for the development of dance elsewhere in 
the United States, The company has developed its 
own repertoire consisting of new works composed by 
members of the group as well as already established 
works by such major figures in the world of dance 
as Anna Sokolow, John Butler, and José Lim6én. The 
company has an intensive performance schedule, 
largely in the Rocky Mountain and West Coast 
regions, especially the colleges and schools. The 
artistic success of the Utah experiment is a strong 
argument in favor of the concept of establishing 
high-level professional performing companies spon- 
sored by universities for the greater cultural good 
of an entire region. 

The critic’s role touches every aspect of an art. 
Ideally, he serves as guide and teacher for the audi- 
ence and acts as a conscience to those professionally 
engaged in the art. Although no training program in 
theatre criticism has been established, a series of 
grants enabled theatre critics Richard Gilman, Har- 
old Clurman, Henry Hewes, and Martin Gottfried to 
travel to professiona! theatre centers throughout the 
United States and write about what they found. By 
doing so, they have done much to unify American 
theatre and at the same time encourage its decen- 
tralization, so that the word “theatre” is no longer 
synonymous with “Broadway.” 


LITERATURE PROGRAM 


Since its start in 1965, the Rockefeller Founda: 
tion’s program in imaginative writing and literary 
scholarship has considered approximately 600 nom- 
inated candidates, of whom 79 received awards. Riz- 
orous procedures adopted in these annual awards 
required monthly meetings of an expert advisory 
committee of changing membership, serving anony- 
mously, Committee members read the published 
works and manuscripts of writers nominated annu- 
ally by well over 100 scholars, editors, and writers 
in every part of the country. The field of potential 
candidates was reduced through intensive discus- 
sions; applications subsequently were invited from a 
small percentage of those nominated. Less than half 
of those who applied were finally recommended for 
assistance, 
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The amount and duration of grants varied accoyd- 
ing to individual needs. This flexibility is also evi- 
dent in the range of purposes of the awards—from 
enabling established writers to work on novels and 
poetry and to travel overseas, to assisting more 
closely supervised activities for younger writers, liter- 
ary scholars, and essayists. The quantity of publica- 
tions is the only measurable result of the program, 
though not its single purpose. Judged by this cri- 
terion, the program has heen successful: it has en- 
abled such leading writers as Ralph Eisen, Wright 
Morris, and Philip Reth to continue and complete 
novels; poets W. S. Merwin and Wilhiam Meredith 
to continue their work; Eudora Welty and Richard 
Taylor to complete books of short stories; Kenneth 
Burke and the late Josephine Herbst to write schol- 
arly works, The program has also aided in the 
emergence of a new generation of writers in the 


Poet fean Walensine is one of 79 exceptionally gifted 
writers who during the pest four years have received 


various forms. Among the grantees have been the 
novelists Frank Conroy, Wilfrid Sheed, John Yount, 
Cormac McCarthy, Mark Smith, William Gass, 
John Barth, Ronald Milner; the poets Mark Strand, 
Galway Kinnell, Philip Booth, Jean Valentine, 
Louise Hertz: and scholars and essayists such as 
Dan Wakefield and Harvey Gross. Among the 
grantees there have been subsequent winners of the 
National Book Award for Poetry and for Fiction. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


It is apparent from this description of the Founda- 
tion’s Program in Cultural Development that uuiver- 
sities have played a major role in its success. 

This is hardly surprising: colleges and universities 
have become principal patrons of the arts even as 
their campuses have become arenas where compet- 
ing social, political, and educational philosophies 


gronts allowing them to devote full ime to their work. 
Awards are recommended by an advisory committee. 
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are contested. No longer ivy-covered retreats from 
the world, institutions of higher learning reflect all 
the tension, uncertainties, and potentials in Ameri- 
can life. The universities are at the center of events, 
whether the subject be music or social unrest. They 
are principal centers of cultural and social activity. 
Academie leaders are beginning to recognize that 
the arts are an intrinsic force within the liberal arts 
curriculum, creating values of relevance not only to 
the academy but also to the communities in which 
these institutions exist, 

While the debate about the proper role of the uni- 
versity in social change waxes strong, it is a fact that 
in the United States the relationship between a uni- 
versity and its community and region has been long 
established in the sciences, where the combination of 
creative research, teaching, and practical application 
has been proven both feasible and valuable. Similar 
relationships between the university and its region 
have been in the process of developing in the arts, 
humanities, and social sciences. Such Foundation- 
assisted programs as those in music at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo and the Universities 
of Chicago and lowa, in dance at the University of 
Utah, and in theatre at Yale University, have proven 
that the professional creative and performing artist 
and the educator can be brought together in the arts 
to the benefit of artists, faculty, students, general 
audiences, and, most of all, the art form itself. 

Because of the success of such beginnings, the 
Foundation will concentrate chiefly, although not 
exclusively, on assisting similar institutions to de- 
velop programs that contribute to the enrichment 
of the quality of life in their regions as well as to the 
advancement of the arts and humanities themselves. 
While each center will be expected to develop its 
own form, as well as its own specific aims and ob- 
jectives, it will be encouraged to think of itself as a 
resource center in these disciplines for a whole 
region. 

Such centers have more than a professional role to 
play in the university and the community. The life 
style of the creative person increasingly serves as a 
model for students secking an education for the pur- 
pose of living rather than preparing for 2 career. 
The quest for a humane center of personal existence 
has caused scientists to beeoine aesthetes, and artists 
to become technicians. History now concertrates on 
cultural development rather than military chroni- 
cles; Hteraturo, philosophy, and religion find a com- 
nion ground in Kierkegaard and Camus: wholly new 
subjeets, such as Afto-Amecrican history, emerge as 


important disciplines. The reaction against dehu- 
manizing tendencies in modern life now challenges 
the universities to find a way to give the arts, along 
with the humanities, a place of increased prominence 
on the campus. 

The concepts and ideas shaped at such centers will 
undoubtedly influence the thinking of other creators, 
performers, and educators by redefining in terms of 
new aesthetics our society's needs, hopes, and goals, 
While the centers would be concerned with experi- 
mentation and innovation, it is important that they 
provide links to the past, particularly in the field of 
American cultural heritage. Many of the problems 
in American culture arise from the lack of knowl- 
edge of America’s cultural continuity in art forms as 
well as in its social attitudes and institutions. It 
would be hoped that one or more centers would de- 
velop institutes in American studies, where perform- 
ers and scholars would concentrate on the history 
and interpretation of American culture. 

Learned journals, convention speeches, even popu- 
lar magazines and conventional television debates, 
emphasize the lamentable aridity of the humanistic 
disciplines. They have lapsed into fruitless footnot- 
ing and extraneous exercises. The flight from the 
iraditional humanities, especially by the ablest young 
minds, is well documented. This represents a flight 
from a concern with values, including a willingness 
to take responsibility for a stand on issues, that is 
characteristic of the society as a whole, A slow but 
definite reaction is setting in, though the scholars 
and others who traditionally would have identified 
themselves with ihe humanities now find their out- 
Jets through the arts and pioneering areas of the 
social sciences, Rockefeller Foundation officers con- 
rerned with the Cultural Development Program be- 
lieve that it is through an interaction with the arts 
that the humanities disciplines and their exponents 
can be enlivened to the point of contending with is- 
sues and values of relevance not only te students and 
scholars in academies but also to the general com- 
munity of which they are a part. 

In a period of rapid changes in patterns of living, 
it is particularly important to maintain flexibility in 
2 program devoted to cultural development. There- 
fore, while the Foundation focuses its attention on 
the establishment of a limited number of university- 
based regional arts and humanities resource centers, 
it will continue to respond to the needs of those 
unique and outstanding individuals, agencies, and 
institutions whose importance transcends the lecale 
of their endeavors. 
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1968 GRANTS 
AIDING OUR CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 





UNITED STATES 
Ross ALEXANDER, playwright, New York: to devote full time to writing; $2,000; 


American Councit oF Leannep Societies, New York: support for its program; $500,000; 


AMERICAN HisTorrcaL AssociaTION, Washington, D. C.: toward the costs of a demonstration project on the value 
of feature films in historical teaching and research ; $8,500; 


American Pupret Ants Councit, New York: support for creative experimentation by the Bil Baird Theater; 
$17,200; 


Arts anp Epucation Counctn or Greater Sr. Louis, Missouri: toward the costs of an experimental program 
of cultural enrichment in the inner-city areas of St. Louis and East St. Louis, Mlinois; $100,000 for an 


18-month period ; 


Associatep Councits oF THE Apts, New York: support for a research project on the relationship of govern- 
ment to the arts; $11,000; 


ATLANTA ARTS ALLIANCE, Georgia: to enable Donald MacInnis to serve as composer-in-residence with the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra for the 1968-69 season ; $19,400; 


BaLLer THEATRE Founpation, New York: support for a program for the development of young choreographers 
and their works; $24,000 for a three-year period ; 


Boston SYMpHony OrcnesTra, Massachusetts: toward the costs of the fellowship and scholarship program of 
the Berkshire Music Center, Tanglewood; $125,000 through August, 1971; 


Branpers University, Waltham, Massachusetts: to enable John Bizakis to continue his work in the Depart- 
ment of Theatre Arts; $2,000; 


Gene Bruck, music critic and recording expert, New York: to complete a study of problems involved in the 
making and distribution of recordings of modern American music; $3,600; 


Business CoMMITTEE FOR THE Arts, New York: toward the establishment of an organization that would en- 
courage support of the visual and performing arts by all segments of the business community ; $200,000 for 
a four-year period; 


Carnnecie-MeiLton University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: summer internships, in cooperation with the Strat- 
ford Festival Company of Canada, for three acting students in the Department of Drama; $2,640; 


CENTER THeatre Group or Los Ancexes, California: toward the costs of the Playwright-Directors Development 
Program of the Mark Taper Forum; $200,000 through June, 1971; 


Connecticut Cotzece, New London: to enable José Limén to develop new choreography; $12,000 for a two- 
year period; 


DALLAS SYMPHONY OncestrA, Texas: to enable Donald Erb.to serve as composer-in-residence for the 1968-69 
season: 510,000; 


Dance Tueatre Founpation, New York: to enable Alvin Ailey to develop new choreography; $7,500; 


Owen Dopson, Toward University, Washingtun, D. C.: to observe styles in dramntic art in Europe; $3,900: 
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Douciass House Founpatton, Los Angeles, California: support of the program of the Waits Writers Workshop; 
$25,000; 


FEima Lewis Scuoo. or Fine Arts, Roxbury, Massachusetts: to develop its dance curriculum; $25,000; 
Pau Foster, playwright, New York: to devote full time to writing; $4,500; 


Goucuer CoLiece, Baltimore, Maryland: support of the six-week Institute in the History of the Performing Arts 
in America; $15,000; 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, Jowa: support for a cooperative educational program with the Milwaukee Repertory Theatre, 
Wisconsin; $15,000; 


Wriiam F. Grisham, Evanston, Illinois: to write a history of the early motion picture industry in Chicago; 
$15,000; 


Joun Guang, playwright, New York: to devote full time to writing; $5,000; 
IsrarxL Horovitz, playwright, New York: io devote full time te writing; $12,000; 


Lyiz KessEr, playwright, New York: to visit European theatre centers and to spend a period of residence 
at the Villa Serbelloni; $2,180; 


Cuaupe McNezaz, playwright, New Haven, Connecticut: to devote full time to writing; $12,000; 


Proressorn Jeans Mancions, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: to do research and write a book on the 
WPA Federal Writers’ Project (1935-39) ; $12,200; 


MartHa Granam Founpation For Contemporary Dance, New York: toward the costs of filming representa- 
tive major dance works choreographed by Martha Graham; $25,000; 


Murray Meopnicr, playwright, New York: to devote full time to writing; 36,000; 
LeonarD Mexrt, playwright, New York: to devote ful] time to writing; $4,500; 


Mosiization For Youru, New York: support for its cultural arts program during the period April 15 through 
August 31; $18,000; 


Music Assoctates or Aspen, Colorado: to enable 36 teachers to participate in a summer training program at 
the Aspen Music School; $14,940; 


Mustcan Arrs Association, Cleveland, Ohio: to enable José Serebrier to serve a8 composer-in-residence with 
the Cleveland Orchestra for the 1968-69 season; $7,750; 


Nationat EpucationaL TELzviston awn Rapio Center, New York: toward the costs of producing a series of 
programs on regional theatre in the United States; $200,000 for a two-year period ; 


Nationa. Muste Counciz, New York: to enable the works of composer Harry Partch to be performed at the 
Whitney Museum during the International Congress of the International Music Council ; $14,540; 


Nationa, Syarpxony Orcrestra Association of Washington, D. C.: to enable John Carter to serve as composer- 
in-residence with the Washington National Symphony for the 1968-69 season; $7,650; 


New Larayerte THEATRE axp Worksop, New York: toward its operating expenses; $150,000 for a two-year 
peried; 


New Scnoon ron Secran Reseanen, New York: to enable Uwe Johnson, novelist, to devote full time to writ- 
ing; $7,000; 
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New York Smakespranre Festrvau: toward starting a program for new playwrights and directers, at the experi- 
mental theatre of the New York Shakespeare Festival, under the direction of Joseph Papp; $25,000; 


Parer Bac Pavers, New York: to devote an uninterrupted period of time to the creation and rehearsal of new 
works, and to give experimental performances of these works in schools in disadvantaged areas of the city; 
$14,000; 


Peter PHILLips, composer, New York: to complete an experimental educational film based on an orchestra] 
work to be used by the Seattle Symphony Orchestra in conjunction with its children’s concerts; $2,500; 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY Society oF New York; to enable Fredric E. Myrow to serve as composer-in-resi- 
dence with the New York Philharmonic for the 1968-69 season; $7,500; 


REPERTORY THEATER OF Lincotw Center, New York: toward the costs of a new play and training program and 
the development of a permanent repertory company at the Forum theatre; $300,000 for a four-year period; 


Ronaip B, Risman, playwright, New York: to devote full time to writing; $4,800; 
Gorpon Rocorr, theatre critic: travel to Europe to observe major theatre centers; $4,450; 


Society ror Strincs, New York: toward costs of a summer program for string teachers at the Meadowmount 
School of Music, Westport, New York; $22,770 for a three-year period; 


Jon Swan, playwright, New Milford, Connecticut: to devote full time to writing; $12,500; 


Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: for use by its College of Music toward the costs of establish: 
ing a program of teaching fellowships, in cooperation with the Setilement Music School of Philadelphia; 
$31,000 for a three-year periad ; 


Union THro.ocicaL Seminary, New York: to enable Dr. Tom F. Driver to plan a training program in theatre 
criticism; $2,250; 


University oF Coiorapo, Boulder: to enable the Merce Cunningham Dance Company to develop new choreog- 
raphy and conduct 2 workshop for dance students and teachers in the Denver-Boulder area during 2 four-week 
residence; $20,000; 


University of Micnican, Ann Arbor: to establish a performing group for contemporary music connected with 
the Composition Department of the School of Music; $23,000; 


University oF Souta Frorma, Tampa: to enable the Alwin Nikolais Dance Company to develop new chore- 
ography and to conduct a workshop for students from the southeast United States during four weeks of 
residence at the University; $15,000; 


University oF Utan, Salt Lake City: continuation of its Repertory Dance Theatre; $270,000 through June, 
1972; 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee: to onable the Dance Theater Workshop to develop new choreography 
and conduct a workshop for students in the Milwaukee area during a four-weck residence at the University; 
$8,370; 


Vanpernit? University, Nashville, Tennessee: to develop a community-wide plan of action in support of the 
arts in the greater Nashville area; $25,000. 


University —-Symphony Orchestre Program 


The following universities or symphony orchestras received grants enabling the orchestras to lengthen their 
ty'/-08 seasons, usually spending the extra tiie on university campuccs performing works primarily by young, 
less-known American composers: 
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Dattas SympHony Orcuesrra, Texas: in association with the University of Texas, Austin; North Texas State 
University, Denton; and Southern Methodist University, Dallas; $12,000; 


GoucHER CoLLeceE, Baltimore, Maryland: Baltimore Symphony Orchestra; $19,500; 


Minnesota OrcHestraL AssociaTION: Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in association with colleges and uni- 
versities in the states of Minnesota and Wisconsin; $23,812; 


Unrversiry oF Conorapno, Boulder: Denver Symphony Orchestra; $20,000. 


Creative Writing and Literary Scholarship Program 


In support of creative writing and literary scholarship, a total of $169,900 was appropriated. The following indi- 
vidual awards were made, in many cases administered by a college or university: 


Axutson Lurir Bisnop, Ithaca, New York; 

THOMAS CiarK, Venice, California; 

Rozernt Coover (University of lowa, Iowa City) ; 

James M, Danes, Mayesville, South Carolina; 

Betre Soronov How ann, Chicago, Iinois; 

Davip IcnaTow (Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York) ; 
Wimn.iAmM MELvIN KELLEY, Paris, Frances 

Joun Locan (State University of New York at Buffalo) ; 

Jonn MacDona.o, New York; 

J, Davin Mannen (Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge} ; 
Wrii1am Merevits (Connecticut College, New London) ; 
Winuiam S. Merwiy, New York; 

Deneren Peckinpan, Fresno, California ; 

Wittiam Pitt Root (Michigan State University, East Lansing) ; 
Mark Stranp, New York; 

Daw WAKEFIELD, Venice, California; 

Warrer Parrerson Watters. Jr. (Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, Georgia) ; 


Tomas Wittiams (University of New Hampshire, Durham}. 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


“Forty-five million young people, almost one- 

fourth of the nation’s population, attend Amer- 

ica’s public schools at a total cost of more than 

$32 billion per year. Conditions of education 

for black children are definitely inferior to those 

for white. Black schools have fewer books and 

poorer laboratories; less than one-third of their 

teachers are accredited, as compared with 100 GRANTS 

percent accreditation in white schools. The needs ni 

for improved ghetto education loom as great in 

1968 as they ever have; the question that remains 

unanswered is how improvement is to be brought ‘ 

about. 
“Partly, the answer may be found in increased 

funding. Yet funds for New York City schools, 

for example, have more than doubled in the past 1 

ten years, with an enrollment increase of only ors i 

one-fitth in school population. Despite this addi- - 

tional money, one out of every three children is 

still behind the national norms in maih and vead- 

ing. Some of our most thoughtful leaders have 

raised their voices against the belief that larger 

expenditures are enough, that more funding in ; 

itself is the answer. We need answers to a whole | 
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cluster of problema if we are to find a model of NEW 1 
improved education attuned io the needs and aims $4,59 
of people.” 


Grants in Education were made in the main to improve 

the flow of minority-group students into higher education. 

The Foundation’s New Thrust is aimed principally at ghetto 

problems. Grants in Qther Areas are generally designed to 

advance interracial understanding and reduce discriminea- 

tion, and Grants in did were used primertly to support 

the truining or work of exceptional individuals and to as- 

sist miscellaneoua experimental programa, pepuce 
gore 
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soon TIONS AND GRANTS IN AID 
PTEMBER, 1963 - DECEMBER, 1968 


AL $31,527,000 
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Needs for help toward equal opportunity are so vast 
and pressing that when The Rockefeller Foundation 
undertook an equal opportunity program in 1963, it 
faced a crucial decision. To avoid the risk of dissi- 
pating funds without significant effect, it seemed 
essential to select a specific objective to enable the 
Foundation to generate multiplying and enduring 
beneficial results. 

The decision was made to begin by helping tal- 
ented persons from minority groups to become fully 
qualified participants in the mainstream of American 
life. The soundest way to accomplish this seemed 
to be to help open the doors of good universities io 
minority-group candidates. During the first three 
years of the Equal Opportunity Program, therefore, 
the Foundation gave primary attention to finding 
ways to improve higher educational opportunities for 
disadvantaged minorities and to stimulate changes 
that would make equal opportunity an accepted and 
permanent aspect of our educational system. 

With considerable progress being made in this 
area, the Foundation began to give increasing atten- 
tion to effarts more directly and immediately related 
to the massive problems of urban ghettos and the 
black poor. Today ihe Foundation is substantially 
invelved in the improvement of urban slum schools 
and the training of competent leaders for ghetto 
areas. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


At the ouiset a series of grants was made to help 
a number of colleges recruit siudents from minority 
groups and provide special financial and academic 
assistance, These grants had four chiel cbjectives. 
The first was to stari breaking down the barriers 
that retarded integration in higher education. For 
this purpose, it was important to select institutions 
with a leadership position in American education. 
The second goal was to learn what problems would 
arise and how they could best be resolved. To ac- 
complish this, it was necessary to find institutions 
with staffs that were more than ordinarily interested 
and able. The third objective was to create and 
spread new academic goals among minority-group 
high school students and their teachers by making 
Admission to a first-class college a genuine and visi- 
ble possibility. This required selection of institutions 
that were prepared to invest substantial time and 
effort in working with high schools thet had been 
sending few graduates to college. And the fourth 
objective was to start an accelerated flow of sable 
and well-educated minority-group graduates from 


leading colleges into leading graduate and profes- 
sional schools. To achieve this, it was necessary to 
select colleges whose graduates normally go on to 
advanced training in the stronger universities. 

The first of these grants were made to four re- 
spected private universities in the South (Duke, 
Emory, Tulane, and Vanderbilt) and to seven 
strong liberal arts colleges in the Nerth and West 
(Antioch, Carleton, Grinnell, Oberlin, Occi- 
dental, Reed, and Swarthmore), Similar grants 
were made to two more institutions that were ready 
to set examples in the South: a state-supported Jand- 
grant college and a church-related liberal arts insti- 
tution ( Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Mer- 
cer University ). 

Grants were made to help start or enlarge 
generally similar programs at several other insti- 
tutions (Bowdoin, Brooklyn, and the Clare- 
mont Colleges; Cornell University, and the 
University of California at Los Angeles). 
These few were chosen from among a rapidly grow- 
ing number of applicants, with special aims in view: 
for example, giving attention to Puerto Rican and 
Mexican-American students and encouraging the 
development of suitable programs in public institu- 
tions located in metropolitan centers. 

in all, 3] grants totaling $7.6 million were made 
to 18 institutions, providing support for some 1,300 
disadvantaged college students, mostly Negroes. Ac- 
tually, a substantially larger number of students will 
benefit directly from these grants, becanse the terms 
of all the grants stipulated that the recipient institu- 
tions would enlarge and continue the programs to 
the fullest extent possible through allocation of their 
own resources, utilization of government support 
programs, and raising of additional funds from 
other sources. Virtually all of the institutions have 
exceeded the enrollments originally projected. 

The reports from the institutions indicate that the 
number of acceptable applications from minority- 
group students is increasing markedly. Dropouts and 
academic losses are averaging lower among these 
students than among students as a whole. Their 
sverage academic performance to date has varied 
from a little above to a little below the institutional 
average, with some indications of improvement over 
time. Reports on the first graduates are not yet com- 
plete, but there are scaitered indications that respect- 
able proportions of the firet recruits—who enrolled 
in September, 1964——eraduated last June and have 
enrelled at good graduate or professional schools or 
taken good jobs. 
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Perhaps most important are the following facts: 

Most of these institutions now consider the re- 
cruitment and enrollment of substantial numbers 
of minority-group students to be an essential and 
permanent part of their programs; they are facing 
seriously the extraordinary financial burdens that 
this imposes, 

A Jarge and growing number of other colleges 
and universities in all sections of the country have 
started similar programs or are indicating that 
they would like to do se. 

The Federal Government has initiated substan- 
tial programs of financial aid for college students 
from low-income families, and some states have 
added modest programs of their own. College and 
university fund raisers are beginning to press busi- 
ness firms and private donors for contributions to- 
ward the college costs of disadvantaged students. 
However, the funds that are currently available 
from all these sources fall far short of the rap- 
idly growing needs, especially of students at the 
higher-cost, top-quality private institutions. 


A transitional year at Yale for high school graduates 
from depressed areas seeks to bridge the gap between 









BETTER PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


The Foundation also has supported a number of 
experimental projects designed to demonstrate the 
possibilities of quickly increasing the number of 
minority-group high school graduates aiming for col- 
lege and prepared to succeed there. Recognizing 
that the necessary transformations of the country’s 
elementary and secondary school systems—changes 
that are essential for any fundamental and perma- 
nent achievement of equal educational opportunity— 
would be slow and difficult, the Foundation looked 
for special temporary projects that might yield use- 
ful quick returns while at the same time helping in 
some measure to move forward the massive public 
education system. 

Grants were made to Princeton University, 
Dartmouth and Oberlin Colleges, and the 
Hotehkiss School for trial programs that pro- 
vided broadly similar approaches to the now familiar 
summer intervention programs. These are designed 
to identify promising secondary school pupils in 


the students’ inadequate acadentic preparation and 
their evident potential for suecess in a good college. 
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minority or disadvantaged neighborhoods and start 
them successfully on the path to college. 

Three of the four trial programs that the Founda. 
tion’s grants helped to start were for boys only, 
and all were aimed primarily, although not ex- 
clusively, at Negroes. Similar programs were sub- 
sequently started, for girls at Connecticut and 
Mount Holyoke Colleges, and primarily for 
American Indian and Mexican-American students 
at Western Washingion State College. 

The remarkable response of the students to these 
programs, as revealed by their performance during 
the summer and subsequently in their home schools, 
the growing interest of the high school teachers and 
advisers, the rising number of applicants, and the 
dedication of staff members all bore witness to the 
usefulness of these trials, The Foundation made seéc- 
ond grants, and in some cases third, to all of these 
institutions to enlarge and extend their programs; in 
every case the recipient had additional support from 
government programs, other private sources, or both, 


_ Granis were also made te help start er strengthen 


special summer programs at Hanter College High 
School, Knoxville Coliege, Phillips Exeter 
and Western Reserve Academies, and Yale 
University. In all, 22 such grants, totaling 
$2,441,775 have been made to 13 institutions to 
assure programs that would enroll at least 2,200 
disadvantaged secondary school students in summer 
and follow-up projects of unusual merit, This enrol!- 
ment is, in fact, being exceeded quite substantially. 

Very quickly, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
became interested in the possibilities of these sum- 
mer intervention programs. During the summer of 
1965, O.E.0. supported piloi projects at some 18 
institutions, and the next year launched its Upward 
Bound Program on a nationwide scale. Most of the 
programs that the Foundation helped to start are 
now receiving important support from this source. 
This year 0.E.Q. is providing over $27 million for 
support of 277 projects enrolling 24,606 students. 

Two other experimental programs were under- 
taken to test ways to improve the preparation of dis- 
advantaged students for success in selective col. 
leges. An interested group of staff and faculty 
members at Yale University, with teachers re- 
cruited from preparatory schools, are engaged in a 
thvee-year trial of a trangitional-year program for 
high schoo) graduates judged to have high potential 
for success in first-rank colleges, provided they over- 
come the handicaps of deprived backgrounds and 
inadequate high scheal preparation. 


The Associated Colleges of the Midwest, ten 
good liberal arts colleges which are recruiting 
and giving special assistance to minority-group and 
disadvantaged students, are cooperatively trying out 
a transitional-year program a little different in char- 
acter. Applicants who appear to have good potential 
for college work but a high likelihood of failure 
because of inadequate preparation, are admitted 
conditionally to these colleges and entered in the 
special transitional-year program that is conducted 
at one or two of the campuses each year. Each 
student is given special counseling and tutoring 
and such make-up college preparatory courses as 
he needs, At the same time he takes at least one 
college course in the first semester and participates 
as a regular student in all aspects of college life. In 
the second semester he continues as much prepara- 
tory work as necessary and moves into as many 
college courses as he is prepared to undertake, In 
the second year, if he has been successful, he returns 
to the college that originally admitted him, and 
receives full credit for the college-level courses he 
took during his transitional year, 

A broadly similar experimental program is at- 
tempting, with Foundation support, to teat the pos- 
sibility that a transitional year after college at one 
of the country’s strongest liberal arts schools will 
give outstanding graduates of Negro colleges a 
better chance to gain admission, and compete suc- 
cessfully, in first-rank graduate and professional 
schools. The dean of Haverford College resigned 
his post to give full-time direction to the program, 
in which several institutions are cooperating. 

The Foundation this year aided the launching of 
one more program aimed at the long-range develop- 
ment of outstanding black leaders. The Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Foundatien was 
enabled by a Rockefeller Foundation grant, made 
this spring, ia mitiate a program oi fellowship 
awards for returning Negro veterans who are col- 
lege praduates and are interested in continuing their 
education at graduate or professional schools. A 
second grant, made in December, brought Rockefel- 
ler Foundation support for these fellowships to 
$950,000. 

In all, these four programs have received seven 
grants totaling nearly $1.7 million. 


PREDOMINANTLY NEGRO COLLEGES 


For several generations these colleges provided 
virtually the only opportunity for college education 
open to Negroes in America. During this long period 
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The counseling program of Philadelphia's Neighbor- 
hood Guild was aimed et keeping young people in school. 


they preduced nearly all of the educated black Jead- 
ers in the country. How long the productivity of 
aiding these institutions will outweigh the promise 
of competing opportunities is difficult ta predict. 
The following considerations, however, are among 
those that support the Foundation’s present practice: 
Despite the progress of desegregation in higher 
education in the United States (more than a quar- 
ter of the Negroes who are attending college in 
the Southern and border states, and probebly more 
than half of the black college students in the coun- 
iry as a whole, are in predominantly white instite- 
tions), the majority of black high school graduates 
im the South will continue for some time to find 
their opportunities for higher education mainly in 
predominantly Negro institutions. Among other 
considerations is the fact that most Negro family 
incomes in the South do not permit travel to dis- 
tant colleges or attendance at any but the least 
expensive institulions. Moreover, most graduates 
af predominantly Negro high schools cannot gual- 
ify for admission to selective colleges, Although 
theee situations are changing. many of the future 
leaders of black communities in the Southern 
states will get their higher education in predomi- 

nantly Negro colleges in the area. 
A high proportion of the students in the Negro 
colleges prepare for careers in public school 

h 


it contacted dropouts to get them back on the track 
to careers suited to their inderesis and capabilities. 


teaching in the South. Strengthening the colleges 

should contribute to better public school teaching 

and thus to heiter high school] preparation for col- 
lege—and so, in turn, to still better colleges and 
better-trained public school teachers, 

The Foundation has now appropriated a total of 
nearly $8.3 million to strengthen predominantly 
Negro colleges, invluding an outright grant of $1 
million lo the United Negro College Fund. Of 
this total, $4.9 million was direcied to continuing 
efforts to help three selected institutions demon- 
strate ways to move toward excellence and thereby 
set standards and patterns for other Negro colleges. 

The institutions are the Atlania University Center, 
Fisk University, in Nashville, and Lincoln Univer- 
sity, in Pennsylvania. The Atlanta University 
Center, a confederation of six independent institu- 
tions on nearly contiguous campuses, is the largest 
of the private, predominantly Negro centers of higher 
education in the South. Its present strength and 
promise are due in part to the approximately $20 
million of past support that has gone into the com- 
plex from the Rockefeller family, the General Edu- 
cation’ Board, and other Rockefeller boards. Present 
Foundation support is contributing to strengthening 
faculty, improving library facilities and services, and 
developing preater unity of effort in planning ond 
operations. ‘The organizational structure of the Cen- 
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Project “Cateh Up” ai Western Washington State Col- 
lege involves primarily American fadian and Mexican- 


ter vas strengthened by the formation of a Center- 
wide corporation. The executive secretary of the 
corporation, employed with Foundation aid, is de- 
voting full time to working with the presidents, 
deans, and faculties of the six institutions on long- 
term joint planning and program development. 

Fisk University is an academic leader among 
the Negro liberal arts colleges, and the Foundation 
ig working closely with its president and faculty 
in a cooperative effort to move it farther forward. 
The University, with Foundation help, initiated a 
vigorous faculiy reeruiting and educational im- 
provement program in several] key departments. 
The cooperative program has helped to develop a 
nucleus of new, well-trained faculty members who 
are strengthening academic standards in the college. 
An up-to-date student recruiting and assistance pro- 
gram is being initiated and will be directed eape- 
cially at male students from low-income families. A 
critically needed new library and modern faculty 
housing are being constructed with partial help from 
the Foundation. The Ford Foundation is providing 
important help to improve the administrative, busi- 
less management, and fimd-raising staff and opera- 
tions at the University. 

Lincoln University hes excellent leadership 
and is making special efforts to reach and educate 
promising young men from the urban Negro slums 


American youngsters in a chollenging and rewerding 
summer of raising their amditions and thetr self-esteez, 


along the Eastern Seaboard from Washington to 
Boston, The Foundation is sypporting a modern 
student recruiting and assistance program for this 
purpose, as well as a related prefreshman and 
freshman-year educational reinforcement program. 


OTHER SUPPORT 


Five annual contributions were made to the 
Southern Regional Ceuneil from 1961 to 1965, 
and jn 1966 a new appropriaiion was made by ike 
Foundation to provide support to the Council for fiva 
more years, A 1965 grant helped to enlarge the capa- 
bility of the Capnhesic Conferenee Center in 
Virginia, at which national black leaders conduct 
many informal discussions and strategic, off-the- 
record conferences with white leaders on problems 
of race relations and programs for imprevement. 
A small grant to the University of California, 
Berkeley, supported a national conference and sub- 
sequent publication on patterns of American preju: 
dice. And a grant was made to the N.A.A,G.P, 
Legal Defense and Educational Fand to help 
it develop a nonlitigating Community Service Divi. 
sion and expand its program of education and coun- 
seling in small towns and rural communities in the 
South, 

An exploratory grant waa made to the National 
Urban League in 1964. to try out in ten cities 
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methods of bringing more educated, well-established 
Negroes into responsible positions on boards of pub- 
lic and private civic, welfare, and social organiza- 
tions and commissions in their cities. The program 
was notably successiul, but it promptly identified 
the need for responsible local leadership in the or- 
ganizations and neighborhoods of the Negro poor, 
and for more effective and representative black 
voices in major decision-making agencies at the city, 
state, and national levels. The Urban League’s 
Leadership Development Program shifted its empha- 
sis to these objectives, and a second grant was made 
toward the costs of extending and expanding the 
program. Foundation support for this program totals 
$1,059,000. 

A grant to the Friends Neighhorhood Guild 
in Philadelphia enabled it to undertake a trial 
program in cooperation with the public schools. 
The objective was to show what can be accom- 
plished, through adequate counseling in the junior 
and senior high schools, to keep young people on 
the path toward college or vocational and technical 
training, and toward useful careers. A second grant 
supported an expansion designed to try out ways of 
reaching dropouts who are unresponsive to any of 
the established agencies (schools, churches, commu: 
nity houses) and must be approached in their own 
neighborhoods by experienced street workers. The 
three-year irial was so encouraging that the program 
is continuing under the school board's budget, with 
supplementary support from local and governmental 
sources, 

A prant to the Higher Education Opportuni- 
ties Committee in Detroit is providing pariial 
support for a counseling program in the inner- 
city junior and senior high schools in that city. 
The public schools and Wayne State University are 
cooperating with the Committee in this effort, which 
is linked to a college scholarship program for 
eraduates of the inner-city high schools. It is hoped 
that the school system will be able to take over the 
intensified counseling in these ghetto schools. 

In New York City, the Bank Street College 
of Education has organized a Division of Field 
Action, which is working closely with a group of 
elementary schools in Harlem, with the aid of a 
1965 erant from the Foundation. The Division of 
Field Action is working also on better training of 
schoo] administrators and on problems of school 
reorganization for greater effectiveness in the city’s 
slum areas, 

In 1966, the Foundation previded funds to 


Washington University in St. Louis to help its 
University College (the night school) try out a work- 
study career development program for poverty- 
level graduates of inner-city high schools, The 
University College staff has enlisted the participa- 
tion of a significant number of industrial and busi- 
ness firms in the area and the cooperation of the 
counselors in the inner-city high schools, Bright 
students who are not headed for college are selected 
for the program and assured employment after high 
school graduation in a job that fits their aptitudes 
and interests, The employing firms, through career 
development programs, make provision for these 
new employees to study part time in job-related 
courses at the University College. The program 
provides for 90 annual awards during the three- 
year trial period. 

The Foundation is supporting another plan to 
develop employment, and career opportunities for 
Negroes at a higher level, through a grant to Eco- 
nomie Opportunity Program, Ine., the Com- 
munity Action Program agency of Dade County 
(Miami), Florida. Under this grani, a Management 
Internship Program is helping local business con- 
cerns, government departments, and social agencies 
to employ and train black college graduates in 
managerial and supervisory positions that provide 
opportunities for advancement. 

Two other grants, one to Boston University 
and one to HMoustem Baptist College, are sup- 
porting special programs to help disadvantaged high 
school graduates get a start in careers in trained 
or practical nursing and related technical and para- 
medical positions, 

These eight exploratory granis, aimed primarily 
at trying to improve slum schools and to expand 
employment and career opportunities for slum youth, 
totaled nearly $1.6 million. 


THE CURRENT THRUST 


By 1967 the Foundation’s Equal Opportunity Pro- 
gram had substantially shifted from the support of 
experimental projects in higher education to more 
direct involvement with the problems of the urban 
ghetto. This shift in direction was formalized by the 
trustees, who directed the Foundation to place pri- 
mary emphasis on: 

Improvement of elementary and secondary 
schools in major urban slum areas, with special 
attention to schools serving the social, educational, 
anc related needs of the atudents, parents, and 
others in the neighborhood; 
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In St. Louis, ¢ work-study career program is conducted 
jointly by Washington University and business and 
industrial organizations in the greater Si. Louis area. 


Development and training of responsible and 
competent leadership in minority groups, particu- 
Jarly in urban ghettos; 

A study of the nature and causes of the devel- 
opinent and perpetuation of urban ghettos, and of 
the means required for their elimination as areas 
of involuntary residence. 


GHETTO SCHOOLS 


Foriy-five million young people, almost one-fourth 
of the nation’s population, attend America’s public 
schools at a total cost of more ihan $32 billion per 
year. Conditions of education for black children are 
definitely inferior to these for white. Black schools 
have fewer books and poorer laboratories; less than 
one-third of their teachers are accredited, as com- 
pared with 100 percent accreditation in white schools, 
The needs for improved ghetto education loom as 
great in 1968 as they ever have; the question that 
remains unanswered is how improvement is to be 
brought about. 

Partly, the answer may be found in inereased fund- 
ing, Yet funds for New York City schools, for ex- 
ample, have more than doubled in the past ten years. 
with an enrolhnent increase of only one-fifth im 
school population. Despite this additional money. 
one out of every three children is still behind tho 


national norms in math and reading. Some of our 
most thoughtful leaders have raised their voices 
against the belief that larger expenditures are 
enough, that more funding in itself is the answer. 
We need answers to a whole cluster of problems if 
we are to find a model of improved education attuned 
to the needs and aims of people. 

Educators in Washington and throughout the coun- 
try are searching for hetter forms of ghetto educa- 
iion. Harold Howe, the outgoing U. 5. Commissioner 
of Education, writes: “Somehow we have got to find 
a way to make... schools in the central city pertt- 
nent to the needs of ... people, to make them schools 
which... address themselves to where these people 
are in their learning, attitudes, feelings about them- 
selyes, and readjust the school to picking up the 
youngster where he is and carrying him forward to 
a better employment opportunity. Schools by them- 
selves offer no solution te this problem of the central 
city, Only schools in alliance with other elements 
in the community can solve that,” 

The task seems to consist in finding and then help- 
ing to develap as models ghetto schools that seek an 
sucreased rele for the community while searching for 
improved forms of public education, In the words 
of the late Senator Robert F. Kennedy: “There seem 
to be two elements here. One is having the eammti- 
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A start on meaningful jobs is the aim of the Internship 
Project sponsored by the Community Action Program 
agency of Dade County (Miami), Florida. Local busi- 


nity more actively involved. The other is getting the 
tools through which the schools can be improved. To 
argue that you're going to improve the education of 
the child just by turning the school] over to the local 
community dcesn’t really meet the problem unless at 
the same inne you're going to improve the system 
itself. The greai danger is that we may dismiss the 
second by concentrating on the first, that we may 
think we can satisfy our own conscience merely by 
appropriating Large sums of money.” 

The search, then, for relevant models for commu- 
nity-centered schools is the central issue. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has joined others in looking for 
ways to help institutions that aim both te increase 
participation and improve learning. Those commu- 
nity-centered schools chosen for assistance exemplify 
this quest. 

Grants totaling over $1.5 million are assisting 
experimental programs to improve public schools 
in major urban ghetto areas. Three grants were 
made this year to California State Colkege in 
Los Angeles for school and community programs 
in elum sreas, Two were in support of cooperative pro- 
grams with Alnin LeRoy Locke High School, 
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nesses, government departments, and social agenctes 
are iraining black college graduates in supervisory 
positions that provide opportunities for advancement. 


to demonstrate how a college can help a public high 
school in a Negro slum to improve the education 
of ghetto children, and io develop a community 
relations program in the High School, A parallel 
grant is enabling the college to set up a field office 
in each of two major slum areas, cne Negro and 
the other Mexican-American. 

A grant to the Minneapolis Public Schools 
Special District Ne. 1 is providing part of the 
cost of expanding the District's community-school 
ceniers program, with special emphasis on North 
High School, which will occupy a new building 
being consiructed in a low-income area. 

A grant to the Cleveland Publie Sehooils is 
enabling three schools in the Glenville area to initi- 
ate a number of community-oriented activities that 
make extended-day use of the school facilities and 
that involve fathers of the students more closely 
with the work of the schools. . 

The School District of Philadeiphin received 
n grant toward the costs of innovative school- 
community programs, including the establishment of 
an experimental “mini-eschool” in the predominantly 
Neero Mantua-Powelton area, The intimate atmos- 
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A grant to Houston. Baptist College helps Negro and 
other disadvantaged high school graduates to attend 
a newly instituted degree program in nursing and re- 


phere of these schools and the child-centered empha- 
sis of their programs are expected to reinforce the 
related programs of outreach being planned to in- 
volve the pupils’ families and the community. 

A similar grant will enable St. Lonis to move 
ahead with iis imaginative program of community 
schools both in ithe low-income Banneker district 
and in other districts. 

Another grant of this type is helping the Gary, 
indiana, School Board to involve the residents 
of a slum area in planning a school-community pro- 
gram, financed by-funds from the city and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Last in this group is a grant to the New York 
Urban League to enable its Street Academy Pro- 
gram to cooperate with four problem-area high 
schools in Manhattan. The program hopes to demon- 
strate what a staff of street workers, working in 
and around the high schools with students and 
their families, can accomplish toward three goals: 
to reduce disruption and improve academic per- 
formance in these strife-threatencd schools; to in- 
duce potential dropouts to stay in school and work 
seriously for college admission or post-high sehivel 


lated technicul and premedical careers, This is one 
example of matching service needs to hopes of re. 
warding employment on the part of the disadvantaged. 


vocational or technica] training; to help dropouts 
develop constructive goals and disciplined habits, 
repair academic handicaps, and get back into high 
scheo] or into useful employment or job training. 


GHETTO LEADERSHIP 


Closely related tv these projects in urban edu- 
cation is a grant made io the Berkeley Unified 
School District to offer teachers and other schoo! 
personnel in-service training in a program designed 
to help them handle the problems of multiracial 
education with deeper understanding, based on 
knowledge of minority-group history and culture. 

Several grants were designed to contribute to 
the development of black leadership in urban ghetto 
areas, A grant to Harvard University is match- 
ing funds raised from faculty members and stu- 
dents, residents of metropolitan Boston, and other 
sources to enable the Graduate Sehool of Educa. 
tion to recruit and train minority-group members 
for supervisery positions jn elementary and second. 
ary schools in urban ghettos. 

A grant te the New England Commnnity Dee 
velopment Corporation is contributing to a 
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program to develop business leadership within the 
black community. Its affiliate CILR.C.LE. Asgso- 
ciates (Centralized Investments to Revitalize Com- 
munity Living Effectively) is undertaking the de- 
velopment of indigenous business enterprises in 
Roxbury, Beston’s major black ghetto, 

The Industrial Areas Foundation in Chicago, 
under the leadership of Sau! Alinsky, has received 
partial support for its new Training Institute, which 
will develop community organizers in both ghetto 
and middle-class communities. Aesistance has also 
gone to the Eeumenical Institute, in Chicago, 
for its training program for potential leaders in 
slum neighborhoods. This training program is con- 
ducted as a part of the slum reclamation program 
that this dedicated group is condueting in a Chicago 
neighborhoed it calls Fifth City, 


Considerable assistance has been given to the Nationa! 
Urben League for its national and local leadership de- 
velopment programs, and for efforts by various local 


The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, one of the largest and 
most impressive organizations concerned with the 
Negro’s struggle for civil rights in the United 
States, has over the years been a major agency for 
the recruitment and development of Negro leaders 
in local communities and on the national scene. 
Support from the Foundation wil] enable the 
N.A.A.C,P, to initiate 2 systematic development and 
training program for some 27,000 N.A.A.C.P. 
officers and committee chairmen. This support will 
also enable this organization to undertake a ghetto 
leadership program designed to recruit and train 
indigenous residents to assume leadership roles 
in their neighborhoods and in community organiza- 
tions working on Jocal problems; N.A.A.C.P. Youth 
Group Programs will likewise be strengthened. 


branches to reach the poor of the ghettos. At lejt: A 
street worker from the New York Urban League's Street 
Academy program listers to @ high school dropout. 
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GHETTO STUDIES 


Two important in-depth studies, of ghettos and 
of poverty, were launched this year with Foundation 
aid tolaling $625,000, Supported by a Foundation 
prant to the Metropolitan Applied Research 
Center in New York City, Dr. Kenneth Clark is 
directing a group of scholars and investigators in 
an intensive study of urban ¢hettos—their charae- 
teristics and causes, and the possible remedies for 
their ills. 

A grant to the Duniversity of Chicago is sup- 
porting the initiation there of a continuing program 
of research on the causes and effects of poverty as 
revealed in the characteristics and behavior of 
individuals and social groups in Chicago’s slum 
areas, 

In addition to grants made specifically within 
the three major priority areas--school-community 
centers, leadership development, and ghetto studies 
—several related projects were supported. An ovt- 
right grant of $100,000 was made to the Urben 
Coalition, headquartered in Washington, D. C., to- 


The Foundation helped the Washington, D. C., Urban 
League io expend its siaff to work on jundamental 
problems of the Negro slums in Washington, one of 
the most depressed areas in America. Below: League 


ward support of nationa! and local programs de- 
signed to break the vicious cycle of the ghetto. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORT 


The Bedford-Stryvesant Restoration Cor. 
poration and the related Bedford-Stryvesant 
Development and Serviee Corporation re- 
ceived assistance for their joint program and operat- 
ing budget and for a block renovation program in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. 

Another special grant is enabling the Harlem 
Commonwealth Council, with consultation and 
assistance from an alumni organization of the 
Consumer Credit Management Program of the 
Columbia University Graduate School of Business, 
to establish and operate a Community Service 
Loan Corporation in Harlem, whose object is to 
strengthen local businesses. 

Action groups whose programs directly attack 
slum problems also received support. The Wash- 
ington, B. €., Urbam League was helped to 
expand its staff for more intensive work on central 
problems of the Negro slums of Washington, Hs 


officials visit Washington’s first housing project erected 
on an urban renewal site. Right: Veterons returning 
from active duty ere given advice and assistance toward 
gelling employment or recetving additional training. 
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program encompasses leadership training and an 
atlack on problems of public school education, 
housing, and job training and employment. 

The Greater Cleveland Associaied Founda- 
fiwni was assisted with a program, in ecoperation 
with Case Western Reserve University, to identify 
and train Negro executives, 

A grant to the Chicago Urban League helped 
it to establish a braneh office and set up a vigorous 
program in the especially depressed and turbulent 
black ghetto on Chicago’s West Side. Another grant, 
to the Youmg Men's Christian Association of 
Metropolitan Chicago, underwrote a leadership 
training program for its staff members, and those 
of ather agencies, wha are working with groups 
und organizations in the slum areas. A second 
email grant to the Y.M.C.A. supported cooperation 
with the lenders of a reformed youth gang on the 
West Side, the Conservative Vice Lords, to plan 
constructive programs for the organization. 

Four olher grants of a ivial nature were maile 
during the first quarter of this year, One to the 
Twin City Area Educational 'Velevision Cor- 


poration, in St. Paul, is providing support for one 
year for an innovative Negro discussion program, 
“Black Voices,” that may lead to more TV pro- 
gramming of this sort and to useful public dis. 
cussion of important issues among Negroes and 
between Negroes and whiles. 

The second of these grants is enabling the 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Jourualism to train Negro and other reporters 
and journalism students in a program designed to 
improve the slandard of reporting and commentary 
relating to the urban racial crisis. 

The other two grants, io Harvard and Yeshiva 
Universities, are helping their Medical Schools 
to devote more attention to developing better com- 
mumity health and medical care programs in the 
Boston-Cambridge and New York City areas where 
they are located. 

Although major emphasis will continue to be given 
to ghetto and other urban problems, the Foundation 
is exploring the problems of depressed rural areas 
and the potentialities of stimulating and assisting 
significant programs of iniprovement. 
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activities. Bryant’s students, at work below, find 
themselves in a mural photograph at the Center (above). 
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1968 GRANTS 
TOWARD EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 





UNITED STATES 


ALCORN AGRICULTURAL AND Mecuanicat Cortece, Lorman, Mississippi: support of a study to determine its 
possible role in the economic and cultural development of rural Mississippi; $24,500; 


Atianta University Center Corporation, Georgia: 


Toward the cost of collecting, cataloging, and preserving for scholarly use the papers of the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and other civil rights leaders; $25,000; 


Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts: to enable Dr. Kenneth H. McCartney to serve as visiting pro- 
fessor of economics at the Atlanta University Center for the 1968-69 academic year; $21,100; 


To enable Benno D, Frank to serve as visiting professor of music and drama during the 1968-69 academic 
year; $17,120; 


BepFrorD-Stuyvesant Restoration Corporation, New York: toward the costs of its block renovation program; 
$250,000; 


Beprora-STuyvesant RestoGRATION CoRPORATION and Beprorp-STuyvESAnT DEVELOPMENT AND SERVICE CoRro- 
RaTION, New York: toward their joint program and operating budget; $100,000; 


BerKkeLey Unirien Scuoon District, California: support for a program of in-service training on problems of 
multiracial education; $200,000 through February, 1971; 


Boar or Epucation or tHe City or Sr. Louis, Missouri: toward costs of developing community schools and 
of initiating personal development programs and related programs in selected ghetto schools in the St, Louis 
area; $350,000 through 1971; 


Boarp of Enucation or THs District or Conussta: support of the summer 1968 Urban Studies Course, 
conducted by the Washington Integrated Secondary Education Project; $9,100; 


Boston Couiece, Massachusetts: toward establishment of 2 program to train persons from deprived back- 
grounds for health careers; $14,998; 


Brooxzyn Co.rece of the City University of New York: to enable Dr. J. Scott Kennedy to study African 
theatre programs in East and West Airica; $4,000; 


CALIFORNIA Srate CoLLece aT Los ANGELES: 


Toward the costs of a cooperative program with Alain LeRoy Locke High School; $165,000 through June, 
1971; 


Support for ite Community Relations Office; $135,000 through June, 1971; 


Support for instructional, guidance, and administrative programs at Alain LeRoy Locke High School; 
$119,270; 

Support for the planning and destgn of a child development and day care center at Alain LeRoy Locke High 
School; $25,000 through December, 1970; 


Toward a program of the Greater Los Angeles Consortium to mect the diverse needs of education for urban 
living; $25,000; 


CanLeton Coiiecr, Northfield, Minnesota: toward the costs of a program for the discovery of talented Negro 


and other minority-proup siudenta and the improvemont of their undergraduate cducation; $275,000 through 
June, 1976; 
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Cricaco Ursan Leacue, Illinois: 
Toward the costs of enlarging its staff and intensifying its operations on Chicago’s West Side; $325,000 
through December, 1972; 
Toward costs of a conference, “The Principal in the New World—His Role as an Educationa) Leader,” 
held in April for Chicago school principals; $15,000; 
Toward the cost of renovating space for its West Side branch office; $10,000; 
Toward costs of a program of seminars for the Afro-American Patrolmen’s Association; $5,700; 


Crrizens’ Crusabe Acainst Poverty, Washington, D. C.: support for the Citizens’ Advocate Center for a 
three-month period; $15,000: 


CLEVELAND Pysiic Scrooxs, Ohio: to enable three schools in the Glenville area to undertake community-cen- 
tered activities; $250,000 for a three-year period; 


Corus University, New York: 


Toward the costs of a special program in the Graduate School of Journalism designed to improve the stand- 
ard of reporting and commentary relating to the urban racial crisig in the United States; $300,000 through 


June, 1972; 
Toward costs of a one-week training program for Urban League staff members in the organization and 
operation of health services; $10,100; 
To enable Ronald H. Coleman to continue his studies, primarily in mathematics, in the School of General 
Studies; $3,580; 

Community ConsoLipaTep Scuoot District No. 65, Cook County, Evanston, Ilinois: toward the costs of an 
evaluation study of its school integration program; $150,000 through June, 1971; 


Connecricur Couiece, New London: toward the costs of its experimental summer schoo] program for talented 
high school students from disadvantaged environments; $75,000 through December, 1971; 


Cornet. Unrversity, Ithaca, New York: 
Support of a strmmer intensive training program in economics, under the direction of Dr. Thomas Sowell, 
for advanced undergraduate students from predominantly Negro colleges and universities; $20,650; 


Support for a study aimed toward reducing both the labor shortage and unemployment among Negroes in 
central New York Siaie; $15,000; 

Eantuam Cotiece, Richmond, Indiana; to continue a prefreshman and freshman year reinforcement program 
for selected students; $15,000; 

Ecumenican Institute, Chicago, Illinois: support for its Fifth City “Academy for Urban Leadership Training” ; 
$150,000 for a two-year period; 


Epucation DreveLorment Center, Newton, Massachusetts: toward the cost of a summer institute on the teach- 
ing of beginning reading, for teachers of the Model Schoo! Division, District of Columbia Public Schools; 


$15,000; 


Fisx University, Nashville, Tennessee: 
Toward the construction of its new library; $350,000; 
Toward costs of construction and renovation of faculty houses and offices; $160,000; 


Faculty appointments; $150,000; 
Gary Comnrunrry Scuoor, Corporation, Indiana: toward costs of planning a school-vommmunity program in 
the Pulaski area; $15,000; 


Greater CLEVELAND AssociaTeD Founpatton, Ohio: support of a program, in ccoperation with Case Western 
Reserve University, to identify and train Negro executives; and support of a survey of priorities in the 


Hough district, the mujor Negro ghetto in Cleveland; $37,500; 
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HarLem CommonweattH Counci., New York: toward the costs of establishing the Community Service Loan 
Corporation; $50,000 for a four-year period; 
Harvarp University, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 


Toward the costs of programs in community health to be conducted by the Center for Community Health 
and Medical Cave of its Medical School and its School of Public Health; $600,000 through April, 1971; 


Toward a program in the Graduate School of Education for the recruitment and training of minority-group 
students for positions of leadership in education; $35,000, payable in units of $5,000 or more, upon receipt 
of evidence that matching funds have been secured from other sources for the same purpose; 


Haverrorp Couiecs, Pennsylvania: 


Toward costs of a program of post-baccalaureate fellowships and related summer institutes for selected college 
graduates who plan caleers in college teaching; $225,000 through June, 1972; 


Period of internship training for a prospective Negro college administrator; $25,000 for a three-year period; 


Horcuriss Scuoot, Lakeville, Connecticut: toward the cost of completing the follow-up phase of an experi- 
mental summer school program for talented disadvantaged high school students; $35,000 through June, 1970; 


Houston Bartist ConLece, Texas: scholarship assistance for nursing candidates in the School of Nursing; 
$100,000 through June, 1970; 


InpustaiaL AREAS Founpation, Chicago, Hlinois: toward the costs of its Training Institute for community 
organizers; $225,000 through June, 1972; 


Jacos B. Jounson, New York: to continue his graduate studies in public administration at New York Uni- 
versity; $1,500 for a three-year period; 


Karamu Founpation, Cleveland, Ohio: to enable Mr. and Mrs. Russell Jelliffe to undertake assignments as 
consultants to community development projects; $10,000 for a two-year period; 


Mercer University, Macon, Georgia: toward its financial aid program for students from economically and 
culturally disadvantaged families: $200,000 through June, 1976; 


MertropoLitaAN APPLisp ResraRcH Center, New York: study of the ghetto, under the direction of Dr. Ken- 
neth B. Clark; $350,000 through December, 1970; 


Minneapouis Pustic ScHoo is Spectat ScHoon District No. 1, Minnesota: toward the costs of expanding its 
community-scheol centers program, with special emphasis on North High School; $46,200 fer a two-year 


period; 


Morenouse Coriecz, Atlanta, Georgia: to enable Dr. Benjamin E, Mays, president emeritus, to continue the 
preparation of a social history of race relations in the South; $17,000; 


Mount Hozyoxe Coriece, South Hadley, Massachusetts: toward the costs of an experimental summer school 
program for talented high school students from disadvantaged environments; $50,000; 


NAACP SpeciaL Contrinution Funp, New York: support for the NAACP’s Leadership Development Pro- 
gram; $500,000 for a four-year period beginning January 1, 1969; 


National Unpan Leacuc, New York: toward development of its “New Thrust” program headquartered in 
Washingten, D, C., under the direction of Sterling Tucker; $300,000 for a two-year period; 


.New Encranp Community DeveLorpmMenr Corporation, Roxbury, Massachusetts: to enable its corporate 
affiliate, CIRCLE (Centralized Investments toe Revitalize Commumity Living Effectively) Associates to initi- 
ate and facilitate loral ownership of businesses in Roxbury-and other ghetto areas; $30,000; 


New Yorn Univensiry: to enable Henry M. Smalls, assistant principal, Washington Junior High School, Mount 
Vernon, New York, te complete graduate work in school administration in the School of Education; $10,500; 


New York Unban Leacue: toward a program to provide street workers for problom-nrea high schools; $200,000; 
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Henry S. Resnix, New York: to complete research and writing of a study of innovations in the Philadelphia 
public schools; $6,500; 


Scyoou District of PHiLapeLpHia, Pennsylvania: toward costs of innovative school-community programs; 
$150,000 for a three-year period; 


Twin Ciry Area Epucationat. Tetevision Corporation, St. Paul, Minnesota: support for its discussion pro- 
gram “Black Voices”; $75,000 for a two-year period; 


University or Arizona, Tucson: to enable Dr. Harlan I. Padfield to undertake a research project, “New Per- 
sonnel Systems and the Culture of Poverty”; $13,328; 


University oF Cuyicaco, Dlinois: toward costs of a research program on the human side of poverty; $275,000 
for a four-year period beginning January 1, 1969; 


Unrversiry or Miami, Coral Gables, Mlorida: support for a program to provide advanced education for dis- 
advantaged students of the area; $24,900 for a two-year period; 


Unrversiry or Notre Dame, Indiana: to enable the Neighborhood Study Help Program, South Bend, to con- 
tinue its educational work with underprivileged and underachieving elementary and junior high school 
children; $25,000; 


University of Wisconsin, Madison: summer laboratory school for elementary schocl pupils from culturally 
diverse backgrounds; $24,500; 


Urnsan Coanition, Washington, D. C.: 
Toward support of its national and local programs; $100,000; 


Toward costs of a three-day national meeting for youth leaders, supplemented by a series of small regional 
conferences; $15,000: 


Vircinia PoLtyTecunic Instirute, Blacksburg: toward its financial aid program for students from economically 
and culturally disadvantaged families; $250,000 through June, 1976; 


Warts Lazon Community Action Commirres, Los Angeles, California; support for its economic opportuni- 
ties programs for Watts residents; $25,000; 


Wesievan University, Middletown, Connecticut: support for a prefreshman and freshman year reinforcement 
program for selected students; $15,000; 


Woovrow Witson Nationa, FeLLowsnip Founpation, Princeton, New Jersey: support for a special graduate 
fellowship program for returning Negro veterans; $200,000 through Juue, 1970; $350,000 through June, 


1971; 


Young Men’s Curistian Association oF Metrororiran Cuicaco, Htinois! 
Toward the costs of a program to develop a group of specialists in organization training and community 
development to serve as leadership trainers; $45,000; 


To cooperate with the Conservative Vice Lords and other community organizations In bringing employment 
opportunities to ghetto youth by establishing an employment center and arranging for training; $15,000; 


Yaue Universiry, New Haven, Connecticut: additional support for the three-year trial of a tranaitional-year 
program for talented but disadvantaged high school graduates, undes the direction of Charles E, McCarthy, 
Jr., director of the Cooperative Program for Educational Opportunity; $100,000; 


Yeainva Universtry, New York: toward the costs of programs in community health to be conducted by the 
Department of Preventive Medicine and Community Health of its Albert Einstein College of Medicine; 


$600,000 through April, 1971, 
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ALLIED INTERESTS 


lé The Rockeiciler Foundation has been effective in 
working toward very difficult goals, it is in large 
part because of the coordination and concentration 
of its professional and fmancial resources within its 
adopted program. Occasionally, however, the Foun- 
dation departs from this rule to assist undertakings 
of unusual importance that are not related, or only 
indirectly related, to its main areas of interest. 
Over the past five years grants have been made in 
support of arbovirclogy; rural health and nutrition 
in developing countries; investigation of environ- 
mental pollution: aid te institutions of higher learn- 
ing abroad, including Hbrary development; and 
strengthening of medical education. Support has 
gone also to a continuing program of genetics re- 
search in Brazil; to scholarly research in political 
science, international relations and diplomacy, eco- 
nomic and financial questions, and national security 
and strategic studies; and for international con- 
ferences on questions of public health, economic 
development, education, and university development. 

Some of these pragrams, such ag those of the 
overseas arbovirus research laboratories and the 
rural health centers, have reached a stage where 
they can be carried on by local scientists and inte- 
grated with indigenous institutions. Others, such as 
scholarly studies on national and international af- 
fairs, have been discontinued as other support has 
become more readily available, 


ARBOVIROLOGY 


During the past five years the worldwide arho- 
virus research program has been transferred to 
appropriate universities and government-sponsored 
laboratories. In the process, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion staff members have been concentrated in the 
newly developed Yale Arbovirus Research Unit 
now financed by a long-term, outright grant to Yale 
University from the Foundation, and by United 
States Government and international resources. It 
serves as the major center to backstop international 
research and training programs in arbovirology. 
Staff and financial support at the Belém labora- 
tories will cease at the end of 1970, when the Spe- 
cial Public Health Service Foundation (FSESP) 
of the Brazilian Government will assume full re- 
sponsibility for the program, The centers at tlic 
University of Valle in Colombia and at the Uni- 


versity of Ibadan in Nigeria are being merged into 
the Universities. The program in Colombia is now 
integrated into a cooperative program involving the 
University of Valle, the Colombian Institute of Agri- 
culture (ICA), the Internationa! Center of Tropical 
Agriculture (CIAT), and the Faculty of Veterinary 
Medicine of the National University. 


RURAL HEALTH CENTERS 


Rural health centers developed cooperatively by 
Foundation medical personnel in Candelaria, Co- 
lembia; Igbo Ora, Nigeria; Kasangati, Uganda; 
and Ballabhgarh, India, are affiliated with, respec- 
tively, the University of Valle, the University of 
fbadan, the University of East Africa, and the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences. The centers in 
Colombia, Nigeria, and Uganda, as well as univer- 
sity-affliated centers in the Philippines and Thai- 
land, are receiving support under the Foundation’s 
University Development Program. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 


Support for studies of environmental pollution 
has included a grant to the National Academy of 
Sciences for preliminary studies dealing with water 
and air pollution, solid wastes, and noise; a grant 
to the Philadelphia Science Academy ior studies 
of freshwater ecology, with special emphasis on the 
effect of river contaminants on biological balance; 
and a grant to Williams College, in Massachusetts, 
to design a broad research and action program in 
its Center for Environmental! Studies. 


AID TC UNIVERSITIES ABROAD 


While the Foundation believes that the most ef- 
fective way to assist higher education in the devel- 
opitig countries is to concentrate on a limited num- 
ber of pace-setting institutions, jt continues to make 
grants for special projects and to support selected 
departments in other institutions abroad. Over the 
past five years, assistance has been given for basic 
sciences, medical sciences, political science and 
economics, and library science at various colleges 
and universities abroad. 

The list of institutions receiving aid includes: the 
University of Buenos Aires and the Univevsity of 
Cuyo, in Argentina; the University of Chile, the 
Catholic University of Chile, and the University uf 
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Concepcién, Chile; the University of the Andes, 
Xavier University, and the National University of 
Colombia, all in Bogota; the University of Ghana; 
the University of San Carlos, in Guatemala; the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, in New Delhi; 
the University of Delhi; the Seth Gordhandas 
Sunderdas Medical College, in Bombay; the Uni- 
versity of the West Indies; Kyoto University, in 
Japan; Cuttington College and Divinity School, in 
Liberia; the Colegio de México and the National 
University of Mexico; the University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland; the University of Ankara, 
in Turkey; and Lovanium University, in the Congo. 

This year the American University of Beirut, in 
Lebanon, received a $2-million grant, to be matched 
on 2 semiannual! basis over a six-year period, for 
strengthening its academic programs, particularly 
at the graduate level. 

Library development and library studies have 
been aided at several institutions, notably the Uni- 
versity of Antioquia, in Medellin, Colombia, and 
grants have permitted the preparation and distribu- 
tion of bibliographical aids, both general and spe- 
cialized. Archives studies and surveys have also 
been supported. 

To help standardize and correlate medical educa- 
tion and practice, to facilitate the development of 
regional training centers in specialized fields of 
medicine, and to foster professional exchanges, the 
Foundation has supported the work of associations 
of medical schools, in the United States, India, and 
Latin America. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The Foundation has maintained « strong interest 
in international relations, not only through a pre- 
gram of support {now terminated) to individual 
scholarly projects of both coniemporary and histori- 
cal significance, but also through grants to instith- 
tions training future leaders, diplomats, and foreign 
service officers, mainly from developing countries. 
Johns Hopkins University was enabled te offer a 
series of seminars on contemporary political and 
economic problems for Washington-based staff of 
foreign embassics; the Harvard Law School is pro- 
viding graduate training for African lawyers prepar- 
‘ing for top-level government and university posts in 
their home countries. A grant to the University of 
Sussex, England, is supporting teaching and re- 
search at its Institute for the Study of International 
Organisations, for young staff members of the For- 
eipn Office and officials from other governments 


+ 


within the British Commonwealth, particularly from 
Asia and Africa. In 1964 funds were made avail- 
able to the United Nations for a building to house 
its Training and Research Institute, which is de- 
voted to study of the U.N.’s activities and to train- 
ing for its staff. A grant to the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace is underwriting fellowships 
for training of young foreign service oficers from 
new nations—-the French-speaking fellows at the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, and the English-speaking fellows 
at Columbia University’s School of International 
Affairs, in New York. 

Research in international relations and interna- 
tional law was the object of grants to the Brookings 
Institution, in Washington, D. C., to Columbia Uni- 
versity, to the Hagne Academy of International 
Law, and to other institutions. 

International exchanges of students are facilitated 
by a grant to the Institute of International Educa- 
tion of New York, which counsels American stu- 
dents who wish to study abroad and foreign students 
coming to United States colleges and universities, 
Concern with the migration of talent out of develop- 
ing countries—the “brain drain” phenomenon—led 
the Foundation to support a study being made hy 
Education and World Affairs, New York, to define 
underlying reasons for this trend and to suggest 
ways of reversing it. 

Other grants related to education have supported 
international meetings of university officials and 
educators and travel of scholars and administrators 
to observe universities abroad. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


An outright grant of $) millon was made to the 
Nationa] Academy of Sciences to permit it more 
flexibility in exploring new fields of science and 
iechnology, unrestricted by limiting contracts. 

The Council on Foundations was aided this year 
in its program to act as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation and as a source of advice and guidance for 
the many smal] foundations in this country, as well 
as to be of general service to the field of organized 
philanthropy. 


The Foundation will continue to seek out unusual 
vpportuiities of special merit, particularly these 
that may reinforce aspects of its five major areas 
of interest, or that may contribute to the central 
purpose of its pregrams—to serve the well-being of 
mankind throughont the world. 
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1968 GRANTS 
ALLIED INTERESTS 





MNS: Medical and Natural Seitences; AS: Agricultural Sciences; 
HSS: Humanities and Social Sciences; IP: tnter-Program 


INTERNATIONAL 
RockEFELLER FounpaTion International Program in Virus Research: 
Yale Arbovirus Research Unit $175,850 
Belém, Brazil 127,450 
Staff on assignment $ 59,000 
Project support 68,450 
Berkeley, California 56,500 
Staff on assignment 17,000 
Project support 39,500 
TotaL—Appropriations made in 1968 $359,800 (mens) 
ROCKEFELLER Founpation International Centers 
Chilean Program Center, Santiago 93,400 
Staff on assignment 44,000 
Project support 49,400 
Villa Serbelloni Research and Conference Center 278,900 
Staff on assignment 24,900 
Project support 254,000 
Totat— Appropriations made in 1968 $372,300 (IP) 
INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM publications $110,000 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION unallocated contingency reserve for 
International Programs $350,000 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE on the university’s response to contemporary student needs, held at the Villa Ser- 
belloni Research and Conference Center, Bellagio, Italy; $15,000; (Hs) 


INTERNATIONAL CouNciL on ARCHIVES, Paris, France: preliminary study of the archival situation in the inde- 
pendent countries of tropical Africa; $15,000; (iP) 


ARGENTINA 


TorcuaTo pt Tents InsTituTe, Buenos Aires: toward the casts of studies, by the Committee on Latin Ameri- 
ean Data Archives of the Latin American Social Science Council, aimed at development and moderniza- 
tion of social science data archives in Latin America; $15,000 through April, 1970; (uss) 


BRAZIL 
Amertia Anprape, Belém Virus Laboratory; to study advanced research techniques at the Yale Arbovirus Re- 
search Unit, New Haven, Connecticut; $2,625; (Ns) 
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Braziuian Society or Genetics, S&0 Paulo: development of research and training in genetics in Brazil; 
$9,050; (MNs) 


ROCKEFELLER Founpation International Program in Virus Research: Belém Virus Laboratory; see International, 
above; 


Unrversiry oF Parana, Curitiba: 
Support of the Laboratory of Human Genetics: $2,800; (naws) 


To enable Dr. Newton Freire-Maia, Laboratory of Human Genetics, to present a paper at the 12th Interna- 
tional Congress of Genetics, held in Tokyo; $1,775; (ns) 


Unrversity oF Ric Grande po Sun, Pérto Alegre: 
Research equipment and supplies for the Laboratory of Animal Genetics; $6,000; (as) 
Expenses of the Laboratory of Molecular Genetica; $3,300; (sins) 
Toward costs of aflatoxin studies in Brazil under the direction of Dr. Jorge Boshell; $2,500; (ns) 


CHILE 


RockeFretter Founvation International Program Center: Chilean Program Center, Santiago; see Internea- 
tional, above; 


COLOMBIA 


Ciara Lesmes, University of Valle, Cali: to visit virus laboratories in the United States and Panama; $2,300; 
(MNS) 


Pan AMERICAN FEDERATION oF AssoctaTIONS OF Mrpica. ScHoors, Bogoté, Colombia: for use by the Pan 
American Fund for Education in Medicine and the Health Sciences toward the costs of developing regional 
centers in Latin America for advanced research and training in medicine and the biomedical sciences; 
$250,060 as an outright grant, upon receipt of evidence that the Federation has secured from Latin Amer- 
ican governments an amount equal to $100,000 for the same purpose; (MNS) 


INDIA 


Inpran Counci oF Mepica Resgarcu, New Delhi: equipment and supplies for the Virue Research Centre, 
Poona; $15,000; (nuns) 


ISRAEL 


Hesrew UNIversiry oF JERUSALEM: travel expenses of participants in a conference on tradition and change, 
held at the Villa Serbelloni Research and Conference Center, Bellagio, Italy; $8,300; (ass) 


ITALY 


Vitta SERBELLON, Bellagio: Research and Conference Center of The Rockefeller Foundation; see Interna- 
tional, aboue; 


LEBANON 
_Amenican University or Betrur: 


Toward strengthening its seademic program, primarily at the praduate level; $2,000,000 for a six-year period 
beginning January 1, 1969, payable in outright installments “not more frequently than semiannually, upon 
receipt of evidence that matching contributions have been received from sourees outside the United States and 
Europe; (1p) 


Books and equipment for a nenropathology Inboratory to be established in the Faculty of Medicine under the 
direetion of Dr. Jean J. Rebeiz; $8,000; (nins) 
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LIBERIA 


Currincton Couiece anp Divinrry Scuoox, Suacoco: development of its progrem in economics and business 
administration; $820; (Hss} 


NIGERIA 
University or Ipapan: 
Toward costs of the arbovirus research program in the Faculty of Medicine; $35,000; (xs) 


Field operations under the direction of Dr. Ottis R. Causey in connection with the arbovirus research pro- 
gram at the University; $2,500; (xs) 


Edward H. O’Connor; to obtain training in laboratory procedures at the Yale Arbovirus Research Unit, New 
Haven, Connecticut; $1,550; (sans) 


PERU 


University of San Marcos, Lima: equipment and supplies for an arbovirus research program under the 
direction of Dr. José Madalengoitia and Dr. William Flores, Faculty of Medicine; $5,000; (ans) 


PHILIPPINES 


Press Founpation or Asia, Manila: toward ihe costs of establishing iis secretariat and program; $25,000; 
(Hss) 


SWITZERLAND 
Grapvuate InstiTute oF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, Geneva: 


Toward the costs of a conference on the future of international relations theory, held at the Villa Serbelloni 
Research and Conference Center, Bellagio, Italy; $12,000; (Hs) 


Dr. Harish Kapur; to continue, in India, his research on Soviet policy toward the Third World; $2,400; (Hs) 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Herpert Georce Nicnonas, New College, Oxford, England: to observe the 1968 United States prestdential cam- 
paign and elections while continuing his study of American political institutions; $3,165; (Hs3) 


UNITED STATES 


AcapemMy oF Natura, Sciences of Pxitapepyta, Pennsylvania: toward costs of initiating an expanded pro- 
gram of research in freshwater ecology; $250,000 for a five-year period beginning not later than January 


I, 1969; (ans) 


American Puetic Hearty Association, New York: toward the costs of a conference on the Association's 
functions, organization, and relationships, to be held in April, 1969; $10,000; (ais) 


Assocration or AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: expenses of a conference with the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals of the British Universities to be held in April, 1969, in Williamsburg, Virginia; $25,000; (17) 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: 


Continuation, under the auspices of the School of Engincering and Applied Science, of studies connected with 
a survey of environmental pollution by the New York City Council on Science and Technology; $25,000; 


(oN) 
For use by the Southern Asian Institute to enable Dr. Jamcs Guyot to complete research on the connections 
between economic policy and politics in Burma and Malaysia; $15,000 for un 1&month period; (1185) 


Councit on Founpations, New York: toward support of its program; $100,000; (1) 
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Georce C, Marsuaun Researcy Founpation, Arlington, Virginia: toward its operating costs; $25,000; (Hss) 


Dr. Kiaus Knorr, Princeton University, New Jersey: research in Japan, India, and the Soviet Union on chang: 
ing conceptions of ihe uses of military power; 33,200; (Hss) 


PROFESSOR MarsHaLtL W. Mount, Finch College, New York: to visit Africa to update his manuscript on African 
contemporary art there; $3,545; (18s) 


Nationa, AcapemMy or Sciences, Washington, D. C,: 
Toward exploratory studies in environmental science; $40,000; (iP) 
Toward support of a full-time staff and basic operating expenses of the Board on Medicine; $25,000; {mns) 


NortTHwesTeRn University, Evanston, Illinois: toward costs of a Conference on Patterns of Peaceful Living 
im the Middle East; $10,000; (uss) 


Dr. Ronato H. Pine, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.: to visit Belém, Brazil, to make a faunal survey 
of the mammals from the Guamd Ecological Research Area (APEG) and the Amapa and Tirlos areas; 
$2,525; (ns) 


Preparation of the memoirs of Miss Flora M. Rhind, a retired officer of The Rockefeller Foundation, by the 
Oral History Research Office, Columbia University; $13,000; (iP) 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION Iniernational Program in Virus Research: virus studies in Berkeley, California; see 
International, above: 


Dr. Hucu MH. Smirn, retired officer of The Rockefeller Foundation, Tucson, Arizona: to work on his book on 
public health, at the ViHa Serbelloni Research and Conference Center, Bellagio, Iialy; $2,600; (is) 


Stanrorp University, California: to enable Dr. Benton F, Massell, Food Research Institute, to complete his 
study on expenditure in rural Uganda; $4,931; (Hss) 


TowarbD THE Costs of preparation, publication, and distribution of a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship and 
scholarship directory and a history of the fellowship and scholarship program of the Foundation; $30,000 for 
a two-year period; (IP) 


University oF Canjrornia, Davis: for use by its Institute of Governmental Affairs to enable a group of Asian 
and United States scholars to develop a research design for a comparative study, “Perceptions of Asian 
Adwinistration”; $15,000 for an 18-month period; (Hss) 


Universiry oF Micuiean, Ann Arbor: to enable Dr. Henry L. Bretton to undertake research on government 
and economics in tropical Africa; $10,000 for a 30-month period beginning in July; (118s) 


University oF Minnesota, Minneapolis: toward the appointment of Dr, David E, Schafer as research asso- 
ciate in the Medical School’s Deparimeni of Physiology; $2,667; (xns) 


Universiry or Texas, Austin: to enable Professor Stanley R, Ross to update his documentary history of 20th- 
century Mexico; $3,250; (uss} 


University oF Wisconsin, Milwaukee: to enable Dr. Harold 1. Nichurg, Department of Political Science, to 
prepare a book-length siudy on political violence; $8,600; (uss) 


Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan: to enable Dr, Maurice Waters to conduct research in England 
for his study of foreign policies of newly independent Caribbean states; $1,500; (135s) 


YALE University, New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale Arbovirus Research Unit; see international, above; 


To enable Dr, Pierre Ardoin of the Faculty of Medicine, University of Paris, France, to continue collaborative 
research at the Yale Arbovirus Research Unit; $10,000, (ams) 
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STUDY AWARDS 


The Rockefeller Foundation’s study awards are 
integrated with its main areas of interest. Through 
its fellowships and scholarships, the Foundation 
seeks to train personnel and to advance knowledge 
in the medical and natural sciences, the agricul- 
inural sciences, the humanities and social sciences, 
and the arts, with the aim of bringing highly 
trained human resources to bear on the basic prob- 
lems which limit man’s well-being. Awards are 


made on an international basis to outstanding men 
and women who have shown promise of making im- 
portant contributions to their fields of study in 
their native countries. 

During 1968 a total of 575 persons held Founda- 
tion fellowships and scholarships; 441 awards that 
began in previous years continued active in 1968 
and 134 new awards became active during the year. 
Their distribution by pregram is as follows: 


STUDY AWAKDS NRW NUMBER OP 

FROM PREVIOUS AWARDS AWARDS 

YEARS CONTINUED IN ACTIVE IN 
nto 1968 1968 1968 
Agricultural Sciences 180 62 242 
Medical and Naiural Sciences li7 25 142 
Humanities and Social Sciences 144 “7 193 
4A} 134 575 


In addition to the fellowships and scholarships 
awarded and administered by The Rockefeller 
Foundation, several organizations have awarded 
similar fellowships with funds contributed in 1968 


Population Council 
Demographie 
Medical 


Technical Assistance 


Social Science Research Council 


and previous years by the Foundation. The follow- 
ing organizations administered a total of 6! fellow. 
ships that were provided for by Foundation funds 


during 1968: 


19 


do 
61 
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Rockefeller Foundation fellows and scholars in 1968 came from 33 countries: 


PREVIOUS NEW PREVIOUS NRW PREVIOUS NEW 
AWARDS AWARDS AWARDS AWARDS AWARDS AWARDS 
Argentina 2 India 21 8 Taiwan {National 
Bolivia I Iran 1 Republicof China) 3 1 
Brazil 16 7 Japan 1 Tanzania 4 3 
Ceylon 3 Kenya 13 5 Thailand 69 25 
Chile 380 Lebanon 1 Trinidad 1 
Colombia 54 16 Malaysia 2 Uganda 1b 7 
Congo, the Mexico 33 2 United Arab 
Republic ofthe 3 Nigeria 99 g Republic 1 
Costa Rica 9 Pakistan 1 1 United States 2 
Ecuador 4 it Peru 15 9 Uruguay 1 
Ethiopia 4 l Philippines 81 14, v Ongenteation ' 
Guatemala 1 Rhodesia 1 — — 
Honduras 4 1 Sudan 14 1 441-134 


For its fellowship and scholarship activities The 
Rockefeller Foundation made available a total of 
$4,050,000 for allocation during 1968 and $4,150,000 
for allocation during 1969. From these funds alloca- 
tions totaling $646,500 were made in 1968 in the 
form of unrestricted grants to 97 institutions in the 
United States and foreign countries where Founda- 
tion fellows and scholars are engaged in study and 
research. Recognizing that the disparity between 
universities’ expenses and their income from tuition 
and fees is most apparent at the level of graduate 


study, the Foundation, since 1958, has made avail- 
able funds to be disbursed in units of $1,000 for each 
full year a fellow spends at a university and $500 
for each half year. This year the amount of these 
grants was increased to $1,500 for a full year and 
$750 for each half year. The grants are in addition 
to tuition and other fees paid by the Foundation 
through its fellowship and scholarship awards. 

Fellows and scholars whose awards became active 
in 1968 are listed by name and country on the fol- 
lowing pages. 


FELLOWS AND SCHOLARS 


F; Fellow; S: Scholar; AS: Agricultural Sciences; 
HSS: Humanities and Sectal Sciences; MNS: Medical and Natural Sciences 


BRAZIL 


Fotto Barsosa M.S, Raral University of the State of 
Minas Geraia, 1966, Agricultural Economics. Appointed 
from Rural University of the State of Minas Gerais. 
Place of study; U.S.A. 5-t18s 


Jose Oswatpe Costa OD.V.M., Federal University of 
Minas Gerais, 1964, Veterinary Parasitology. Appointed 
from Fedoral University of Mines Gerais, Placo of 
atudy: U.S.A, s-ag 


Hirourro Assucao Antonro Mascarennas 8.5S.,, Dethi 
University, 1954, Agronomy. Appointed from Inatitute 
of Agronomy of the State of Sao Paulo, Campinas, 
Place of study: U.S.A. $-as 


Aguira Mizuput: M.S., Rural University of the State of 
Minas Gerais, 1967, Horticulture. Appointed from 
Rural University of the State of Minas Geraig, Place of 
study: U.S.A. s-ag 


La 


he 
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Kiaus ReicuanoT 0D, Agr., University of Sio Paulo, Pira- 
cicaba, 1965. Soil Science. Appointed from University 
of Sio Paulo. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


ANTONIO Rapuael Terxema Firno M.S., Rural Univer- 
sity of the State of Minas Gerais, 1964. Agricultural 
Economics. Appointed from Rural University of the 
State of Minas Gerais. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ass 


Hasmme Toxesa: Liy.Doc., University of S80 Paulo, Pira- 
cicaba, 1966. Plant Pathology. Appointed from Univer- 
sity of Sao Paulo. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


CHILE 


Raut E, Avenpano M.S., Perdue University, 1964. Plant 
Science—Genetics and Breeding. Appointed from Agri- 
cultural Research Institute. Place of atudy: U.S.A. sas 


Sercio Bonitia E. M.S., University of California, Davia, 
1963. Animal Nutrition. Appointed from Agricultural 
Research Institute. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Juan-Cartos Bresciant Ing.Agr., Catholic University of 
Chile, 1962. Agronomy. Appointed from Agricultural 
Research Institute, Place of study; U.5.r1. $-as 


Pepro Casezon Barrenencoa M.S., University of Wis- 
consin, 1966, Economics. Appointed from University of 
Chile, Santiage, Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 


Pepro A. Casals Bustos Agronomist, University of Con- 
cepcién, Chillan, 1963. Entomology. Appointed from 
University of Concepcidn. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Eugenio Cavienes Ing.Agr., University oi Chile, Santi- 
ago, 1967. Agronomy. Appointed from University of 
Chile. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Fernanpo Garcia-Gomez 4M.S., University of California, 
Davia, 1964, Animal Husbandry. Appointed from Cath- 
olic University of Chile. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


GonzaLo Fetipe Git Sataya M.Sc., University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, 1965. Plant Physiology. Appointed from 
Catholic University of Chile. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Teresa JEANNERET Comm,Eng., University of Chile, San. 
tiage, 1959, Economics. Appointed from University of 
Chile. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 


Juan Anronto Poutere Reicunand Civ.Eng., University 
of Chile, Santiago, 1966, Economics. Appointed from 
University of Chile. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 


Vicror Vouke Ing.Agr., University of Concepcion, 1963. 
Soil Science. Appointed from Agrivultural Research 
Institute, Temuco. Maco of study: Mexico. s-as 


COLOMBIA 


H. Humperto Akanco Cuenca B.S., University of Valle, 
1967. Sociology. Appointed from University of Valle. 
Place of study: U.S.A, s-x88 


Jose Netson Carmona Lonpono Biostatistics. Appointed 
from University of Valle, Place of study: Chile. sans 


Jose Amenico Casritio Bepoyva M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1965, Agricultura] Economics. Appointed from 
University of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ass 


Jose Mrtpnep Castao Ospina Lic., University of Valle, 
1964, Applied Mathematics. Appointed from Univer- 
sity of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A, s-mns 


Ratru Ennest Cotrenint M.Se., University of Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada, 1967. Agricultural Economics. Ap- 
pointed from University of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A, 
S-HSs 


Rota Ann Curtis Dugue A.M.T., Radcliffe College, 
1954, Comparative Literature. Appointed from Univer- 
sity of Valle, Place of study: U.S.A. s-ass 


Juan Manvet Garces Munoz Chemist, University of 
Valle, 1967. Chemistry. Appointed from University of 
Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ms 


Francisco Davin Gensini Fosst M.S., Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, 1962. Chemical Engineering. Appointed 
from University of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. s-mins 


Ramiro Guerrero Munoz M.S., Cornell University, 1968. 
Soil Science. Appointed from Colombian Institute of 
Aericulture. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-as 


HERNANDO GUERRERO Varncas Lic., Pedagogical and 
Technological University of Colombia, Tunja, 1954. 
Physics. Appointed from University of Valle, Place of 
study: Puerio Rico. s-bNS 


James K. McKenzie M.Sc., University of Guelph, QOn- 
tario, Canada, 1966, Agricultural Economics. Appointed 
from University of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A, s-tss 


Gustavo Armanvo Monrarss G. D.T.V.M., University of 
Edinburgh, 1965. Pathology. Appointed from Colom- 
bian Institute of Agriculture, Place of study: U.S.A. 3-as 


Manvet Jose Rros Betancovar Ing,Agr., National Uni- 
versity of Colombia, Medellin, 1964. Genetics. Appointed 
from Colombian Institute of Agriculture, Palmira, Place 
of study: Mexico. s-as 


Jesus Anronio Rivera Gomez Ing.Agr., National Uni. 
versity of Colombia, Medellin, 1966, Geneties, Appointed 
from Colombian lnetitute of Agricultura. Place of 
study: Menico. 3-43 
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Gentit Rojas M.S., Ghio State University, 1965. Agri- 
cultural Economics. Appointed from University of Valle. 
Place of study: U.S.A, s-H8s5 


Mania Ciara Untee Lic., University of the Andea, 1968, 
Political Science. Appointed from University of the 
Andes, Place of study: England. s-uss 


ECUADOR 


Fausto GeRnanpo Apab Sauas Ing.Agr., Central Univer- 
sity, 1964. Forage Breeding. Appointed from National 
Agricultural Research Institute. Place of study: Colom- 
hia, s-as 


Cesar OswaLco ALTAMIRANG MoLina Agricultural Filme. 
Appointed from National Agricultural Research Inati- 
tute, Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Cesak Hamaunco Cartes Ing.Agr. Central University, 
1964, Forage Management. Appointed from National 
Agricultural Research Institute. Place of study: Brazil. 
3-AS 


Eustorcia Apvotro Cevatios Davina Ing.Agr., Central 
University, 1962, Entomology. Appointed from Nationa] 
Agricultural Research Inatitute, Quevede. Place of 
study: Mexico, 5-as 


Cantos Fesipz Cortaza G. Ing.Agr., University of Guaya- 
quil, 1961, Plant Science—Genetics and Breeding. Ap- 
pointed from National Agricultura] Research Institute. 
Place of study: Mexico. 5-as 


Rau. Estuarno Escosarn Panitia Ing.Agr., Central Uni- 
versity, 1959, Agronomy. Appomted from National 
Apricultural Research Institute. Place of study: Mex- 
100, SAS 


Luis Guataerta Meatno Maxcueno MM.S., Michigan 
State University, 1967. Entomology. Appointed from 
Nationa] Agricultural Research Institute. Place of 
atudy: U.S.A. 54s 


Cesar A. Praza Oxives B.S., California State Polyioch- 
nic College, 2964. Agronomy and Plant Science. Ap- 
pointed from National Agricultural Research Institute. 
Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Raut Paz Jacome Ing.Agr, Central University, 1962. 
Agronomy. Appointed from National Agricultural Re- 
search Inatitute, Santo Domingo, Place of study: 
Mexico. sas 


- Jonce Roman WM.S.A., University of Florida, 1966. Dairy 
Science, Appointed from National Agricultural Re- 
scarch Institute. Place of study: U.S.A, s-as 


Juan Genarpo Veca Victacnan Ing,Agr., Central Uni- 
versity, 1960, Plant Pathology. Appointed from Na- 
tivnal Apiicuitural Reacarch Institute, Place of study: 
Colombia, $-as 


ETHIOPIA 


Bantavenu Getaw M.S,, University of Arizona, 1965, 
Agronomy. Appointed irom Haile Sellassie I Univer- 
sity. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


GUATEMALA 


Noxserto Marzer Ovatte 0D.V.M,, National University 
of Mexico, 1962. Comparative Pathology. Appointed 
from University of San Carlos, Place of study: U.S.A, 
S+AS 


Frepzrico Apo.ro Ricater Martinez Dipl.-Backelor, 
University of San Carlos, 1968. Virology. Appointed 
from University of San Carlos, Place of study: Canada. 
S+AS 


HONBURAS 


Jost Montenecko BaraHona  B.S.A,, University of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 1965, ‘Phytopathology. Ap- 
pointed from DESARRURAL, Tegucigalpa. Place of 
study; Mexico. s-as 


INDIA 


Amit Haritan Buatr M.A., Maharaja Sayajirao Univer- 
sity of Baroda, 1961, Political Science. Appointed from 
Centre fer the Study of Developing Secieties, Delhi. 
Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 


MASESHCHANDRA KanmalyALaL Boatt B.A. Agra Uni- 
versity, 1956. Medical Librarianship. Appointed from 
National Medical Library, New Delhi, Place of study: 
U.S.A. s-MNs 


Duaramw Pat Cuavonn Ph.D., University of Delhi, 1968. 
Economics. Appointed from University of Delhi, Place 
of study: U.S.A. r-iss 


Ram Deo Misra M.Sce., Utiaa Pradesh Agricultural Uni- 
versity, 1966, Soil Science. Appointed from Uttar Pra- 
desh Agricultura] University. Place of study: U.S.A. 
SAS 


¥. V. Suryanarayvana Munty M.Sc. Osmania Univer- 
sity, 1960. Genetics. Appointed from Andlira Pradesh 
Agricultural University. Place of study; U.S.A. s-as 


ANNE Stranama Prasyu PhD., Indian Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, 1962. Plant Pathology. Appointed from 
Indian Agricultural Research Inatitute. Place of study: 
U,S,A. FAS 


Mowmper Parrar Sinen Ph.D., Indian Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, 1965. Genetics, Appointed from In- 
dian Agricultural Research Institute. Place of study: 
U.S.A. FAs 


Bape Natu Tannon M.LD., University of Lucknow, 1959. 
Nutrition. Appointed from All India Institute of Medi- 
cal Sciences, Place of atudy: U.S.A. Fenins 


Le 
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KENYA 


Cuarres Birarogo Katoneote M.R.C.V.S,, University 
of Glasgow, 1967. Animal Science. Appointed from 
University College, Nairobi. Place of study: England. 
8-AS 


LEONARD JAMES KiperA B.A, University College, Nai- 
robi, 1968. Creative Writing. Appointed from Univer- 
sity College, Nairobi. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hs8 


Bensamin Epear Krexorir B,A., Makerere University 
College, Kampala, Ugande, 1965. History. Appointed 
from University College, Nairobi. Place of study: Enz- 
land. s-Hss 


Joun Nevrnau Mutrio A.M., Indiana University, 1967. 
Mathematics. Appointed from University College, Nai- 
robi. Place of study: U.S.A, s-Hss 


Grorce Sairot: E.A., Brandeis University, 1967. Mathe- 
matics. Appointed from University College, Nairobi. 
Place of study: England. s-Hss 


MEXICO 


Davin ARnovo-Ramos Cert., National School of Agricul- 
ture, 1958. Agronomy. Appointed from National Institute 
of Agricultural Research. Place of study: Colombia. 


SAS 


J. Francisco 0. Bravo 2D.V.M., National University of 
Mexico, 1968. Veterinary Medicine. Appointed from 
National Institute of Agricultura] Research. Place of 
study: U.S.A. s-as 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Ming Hsizrw Sun M.S., University of Minnesota, 1966. 
Piant Pathology. Appointed from Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction. Place of study: 4.5.4. 8-as 


NIGERIA 


Brngamin ADEBAYo Arvepun B.Sc.. Ahmadu Bello Uni- 
versity, 1967. Immunology. Appointed from Nigerian 
Institute for Trypanosomiasis Research. Place of study: 


Scotland. 8-ag 


Anipove Morakinyo Bapatota 3B.A,, University of Iba- 
dan, 1963. Educational Administration, Appointed from 
University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. $-Hss 


Ocaywe Apeyem: Inbowu M.R.C.P., Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital (Queen’s University of Belfast), Ireland, 1964, 
Genetic Neurology. Appointed from University of Jba- 
dan. Place of study: U.S.A. MNS 


TURNER Timintrre Isoun B.V.M., Michigan State Uni- 
yeraity, 1965. Veterinary Medicine. Appointed from 
University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A, S-As 


LAWRENCE Estyemicsitse Jementcne B.Se., University of 
Ife, 1967, Economics, Appointed from University of 
Ife. Place of study: England. s-uss 


Gapmet Inowy O1apest Oo B.Sc., University of Ibadan, 
1967. Economica. Appointed from University of He. 
Place of study: U.S.A, s-1s8 


Trritove AbEmoLA Ovejipe 8B.Se., University of Ibadan, 
1968. Economics, Appointed from University of Ibadan. 
Place of study: England. s-1ss 


Mea Uzouxwu M.S., Michigan State University, 1968. 
Veterinary Science. Appointed from University of Bi- 
afra. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


PAKISTAN 


ZAHUR ALAM M.S., University of Florida, 1966, Horti- 
culture. Appointed from Ministry of Agriculture, Wesi 
Pakistan, Place of study: U.S.A. 5-as 


PERU 


Hans S. ANDRESEN 2D.¥.M., University of San Marcos, 
1955. Veterinary Medicine. Appointed from University 
of San Marcos. Place of study: U.S.A, s-as 


GUILLERMO SanTi4co Burea M.S., North Carolina State 
University, Raleigh, 1966, Poultry Science. Appointed 
from Agrarian University, Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Fausto Humberto Cisnenos M.S., North Carolina State 
University, Raleigh, 1964. Entomology. Appointed from 
Agrarian University. Place of study: U.5.A. 5-as 


Jose Anpres Estravs M.S., North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, 1964, Soils. Appointed from Agrarian 
University. Place of study: U.S.A, 5-43 


Jose Enrique Fernanpez M.S., North Carolina State 
University, Rateigh, 1967, Agricultural Economics. Ap- 
pointed from Agrarian University. Place of study: 


U.S.A. $-#Ss 


Juan Arturo Frorez Martinez WV.S., Washington State 
University, 1966. Range Management. Appointed from 
Agrarian University. Place of study: U.S.A. sas 


Guittermo G. GomezGancia ¥M.S., North Carolina State 
University, Raleigh, 1966. Biochemistry, Appointed 
from Agrarian University. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-as 


Uuises Moreno-Moscoso Ing.Agr., Agratian University, 
1960, Botany. Appointed from Agrarian University, 
Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Luis Amenico Varoez Ing.Agr, Agrariun University, 
1961, Sui] Science. Appointed from Aprarian Univer- 
sity. Place of study: Mexican, 5-49 
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PHILIPPINES 


BenyaMin Suarez Austnia A.M, Harvard University, 
1968, Geology. Appointed from University of the Phil- 
ippines, Quezon City. Place of study: U.S.A. s-mns 


Ennique B. Detacruz, Jn. A.B, University of the Philip- 
pines, Quezon City, 1964, Philosophy. Appointed from 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City. Place of 
study; U.S.A, s-m5s 


Atrreno Escurrra Evancerista M.A., University of Chi- 
cago, 1959. Anthropology. Appointed from Univeraity 
of the Philippines, Manila, Place of atudy: U.S.A, s-ass 


Sercio bt tos Santos Gasmen M.D., University of the 
Philippines, 1966. Community Medicine. Appointed 
from University of the Philippines. Place of study: Co- 
lombia. F-MNS 


Annaparsy Navasno Javier-Cantora A.B., University of 
the Philippines, Quezon Gity, 1965. Experimental Psy- 
chology. Appointed from University of the Philippines, 
Quezon City. Place of study: U.S.A. $-75s 


Lens Lean Lavo B.S., University of the Philippines, Que- 
zon City, 1965. Medical Sociology. Appointed from Unt- 
versity of the Philippines, Quezon City. Place of atudy: 
U.S.A. 8-MNS 


Lerici4 Pertas Manieco-Bavristra M.D., University of 
the Philippines, Manila, 1965. Nutrition. Appointed 
from University of the Philippines, Manile. Place of 
study: U.S.A. F-MNS 


Fraternipap G. Mistica M.A., University of Michigan, 
1964, English Literature. Appointed from University of 
the Philippines, Quezon City. Place of study: U.S.A. 
&-HSs 


Honesto Garane Nuouvr 8.8, University of the Philip- 
pines, Quezon City, 1965. Mathematics. Appointed from 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City. Place of 
study: U.S.A. 5-mMNs 


Ropotro Parnas Perez M.A., University of Minnesota, 
1962, Art History. Appointed from University of the 
Philippines, Quezon City. Place of study: U.S.A. s-rsg 


Epmunpo Bannios Prantirta 8.S.4., University of the 
Philippines, Los Buaiios, 1965. Agricultural Economics. 
Appointed from University of the Philippines, Los Baiios. 
Place of study: U.S.A. 5-185 


Eovanpo Cruz Sison M.S., University of the Philippines, 
Los Bafios, 1967. Food Science. Anpointed from Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, Loa Batios. Placo of atudy: 
U.S.A. S-A8 


Manuet M. Vercet, In. M.Eng, Chulalongkorn Univar- 
sity, 1966. Agricultural Engineering. Apoointed from 
University of thea Philippines, Les Baiios, Place of 
atudy; U.S.A. s-a3 


SUDAN 


Monamep Aumep Kwaurra M.Sc., University of North 
Wales, 1961. Agronomy. Appointed from Khashm El- 
girba Research Substation. Place of study: U.S.A, s-as 


TANZANIA 


Devuspeniz Muzywanuzt Kacisa Bisnota LL.M., Univer- 
sity of London, 1965. International Law. Appointed 
from University College, Dar es Salaam. Place of study: 
U.S.A, 8-Hss 


Martin H. Y. Kanrg1 3B.A., University College, Dar es 
Salaam, 1968. West African History. Appointed from 
University College, Dar es Salaam. Place of study: 
England. 8-Hss 


Kicnhoma Atty Matra M.A., Yale University, 1966, 
Economics, Appointed from University College, Dar es 
Salaam. Place of atudy: U.S.A, 3-mss 


THAILAND 


Annuwatra Limsuwan M.D., University of Medical Sci- 
ences, 1962, Epidemiology. Appointed from University 
of Medical Sciences. Place of study: U.S.A, 5-uN3 


Arnone Sutuasasna B.A,, Thammasat University, 1966. 
Sociology. Appointed from Thammasat University, Place 
of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 


Hoonkone Huncuanesira B.A., Thammasat University, 
1965. Economics. Appointed from Thammasat Univer- 
sity. Place of study: U.S.A, s-Has 


Cxumpot Proupramoo. B.S., University of Medical Sci- 
ences, 1968. Physiology. Appointed from University of 
Medical Sciences. Place of study: U.S.A, s-mns 


(anita Roencritya M.A., University of Hawaii, 1965. 
Linguistics. Appointed from Chulalongkorn University. 
Place of study: U.S.A, 5-Rss 


MALEE SANDHIKSHETRIN B.A., Jersey City State College, 
1968. Nursing Service Administration, Appointed from 
University ef Medical Sciences. Place of study: U.S.A. 
§-MNS 


NaronccHaAr AKRASANEE B.Ec,, University of Western 
Australia, 1967, Economies. Appointed from Thamma- 
sat University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hs3 


Ninir NontrapuntHawat- B.A., Chulalongkorn Univer- 
sity, 1967, Economica, Appointed from Thammasat Uni- 
vereity, Place of study: U.S.A, o-m99 


NuNTHAWUN PRASAYAYOTHIN BEd., Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity, 1968. Educational Administration, Appointed 
from University of Medical Sciences, Place of study: 
U.S.A, 5.INS 
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Panioa JaAvAneTaa M.D., University of Medical Sciences, 
1963. Clinical Microbiology and Infectiouy Diseases, 
Appointed from University of Medical Sciences. Place 
of study: U.S.A. F-uns 


Prarroon Harpamart B.S., Kaseteart University, 1960. 
Agricultura] Economics. Appointed from Kasetsart Uni 
versity. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 


Ponessr® DissayaTar B.A., Fhammasat University, 1965. 
Political Science. Appointed from Thammasat Univer- 
sity. Place of study: U.S.A, s.nss 


Prakorn Gauparonese 4&.S., University of Medical Sci- 
ences, 1968, Pharmacology. Appointed from University 
of Medical Sciences. Place of atudy: U.S.A. s-orns 


Prapuas WeerapaT M.S., Texas A & M University, 1964, 
Agronomy, Appointed from Ministry of Agriculture. 
Place of study: U.S.A, 9-as 


SanTHaD ROJANASOONTHON MLS., Oregon State Lniver- 
sity, 1963. Soil Science. Appointed from Kasetaart Uni- 
versity. Place of study: U.S.A. 3-48 


Satoit Urgarser B.Ec., University of Western Australia, 
1966. Economics, Appointed from Thammasat Univer- 
sity. Place of study: U.S.A, s-ass 


Sawanne CHaroenyinc M.Se.Agr.. Agra University, 
1961. Entomology. Appointed from Kasetsart Univer- 


sity. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Somspat Cuantornvone 8.A., Claremont Men’s College, 
1968. Political Science. Appointed from Thammasat 
University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-5s 


SompHonc SaAMaPHONG M.D., University of Medical Sci- 
ences, 1968. Experimental Pathology. Appointed from 
University of Medical Sciences, Place of study: U.S.A, 


S-LINS 


Sukaum Bunvaratvel M.D., University of Medical Sci- 
ences, 1963, Electron Microscopy. Appointed from Uni- 
versity of Medical Sciences. Place of study: U.S.A. 
F-MNS 


SUNTHARER SatHinanawin B.Sc, University of Medical 
Sciences, 1965. Medical and Surgical Nursing. Ap- 
pointed from University of Medica) Sciences. Place of 


study: U.S.A. 3-MNS 


TunvaTAPeE Suwansinpar B.A, Chulalongkorn Univer- 
sity, 1966, Political Science. Appointed from Chular 
longkern University. Place of atudy; U.S.A, 8-Hss 


Usom Puripar M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1961, Plant 
Pathology. Appointed from Kasetsart University. Place 
of study: U.S.A. 34s 


Vimottip Rowitrarana B.Sc., University of Medical Sci- 
ences, 1965. Medical and Surgical Nursing. Appointed 
from University of Medical Sciences, Place of study: 
U.S.A. 8-BINs 


Warn Woncnanenao M.A. Cornel) University, 1965, 
Economics. Appointed from Kasetsart University. Place 
of atudy: U.S.A. s-na3 


UGANDA 


Georce AiwarvHo B.A. Makerere University College, 
1968. Economics. Appointed from Makerere University 
College. Place of study: U.S.A, 5-158 


Tarsisio B, Kasweevere B.A., Makerere University Col- 
lege, 1968. Sociology. Appointed from Makerere Uni- 
versity College. Place of study: England. 5-Bss 


James Karorozo 48.A., Makerere University College, 
1968. Politica! Science. Appointed from Makerere Uni- 
versity College, Place of study: U.S.A. s-uss 


Gapriz. Hamiin Kiwuwa M.S., University of Hingis, 
1966, Animal Science, Appointed from Makerere Uni- 
versity College. Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Joun Nyuxta B.Sce.Agr., Makerere University College, 
1965. Agricultural Economics. Appointed from Make- 
rere University College, Place of study: U.S.A. s-as 


Jacozsson Jacxson Oroya Ph.D, University of Wales, 
1966. Agricultural Economics. Appointed from Malke- 
rere University College. Place of atudy: U.S.A. ¥-1iss 


Junws Yerusa Krruneutu Zaxe M.S, Michigan State 
University, 1968. Soil Science. Appointed from Make- 
rere University Collere. Place of study: U.S.A. 8-45 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


ALEXANDER Mackenzte Rankin M.R.G.P., Univeraity of 
London, 1958, Public Health, Appointed from Univer- 
sity College, Dar es Salaam. Place of study: U.S.A. 


5:KINS 
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ORGANIZATIONAL INFORMATION 


MEETINGS 

The annua! meeting of tlhe Corporation and a regu- 
lar stated meeting of the Board of Trustees were 
held on April 3; a stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees was held on December 2 and 3. Five regu- 
lar meetings and one special meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Trustees were held to take 
actions within the general policies approved by the 
Board. 


TRUSTEES 

Mr. Lloyd D. Brace retired on June 30, 1968, 
after 11 years’ service as a Trustee. He joined the 
First National Bank of Boston in 1925, and, prior 
to his retirement on March J, 1968, had served as 
Director, President, Chairman of the Board, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. He has 
served as a member, director, or trustee of a wide 
variety of groups, including the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, the Boston Mu- 
seum of Science, Dartmouth College, the Massachu- 
setis General Hospital, the Nationa] Industrial 
Conference Board, and the United States Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. John R. Kimberly retired on June 30, 1968, 
alter serving as a Trustee since 1958. He has been 
associated with the Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
since 1924, He became a Vice-President in 1943, 
President in 1953, and ig now Chairman of the com- 
pany’s Board. He was with the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and the War Production Board 


in Washington during World War II. Other boards 
on which Mr. Kimberly has served include those of 
the British-American Chamber of Commerce of the 
Midwest, the First National City Bank of New 
York, Lawrence College, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, and the Escuela Agricola Panameri- 
cana, in Honduras. 


Mr, John D. Rockefeller IV, the fourth member 
of his family to serve on the Board of Trustees, 
succeeded Mr. Brace on July 1, 1968. He was elected 
to the West Virginia House of Delegates in 1966, 
and, in November, 1968, became Secretary of State 
of West Virginia. He has served in various capac- 
ities with the Peace Corps and the Department of 
State, and has been a consultant to the President's 
Commission on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime, and a field worker in Action for Appalachian 
Youth. Mr. Rockefeller is a Trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Mr. Whitney M. Young, Jr. Executive Director 
of the National Urban League since 1961, succeeded 
Mr. Kimberly on July 1, 1968. He was recently 
named to the Board of Trustees of the new Urban 
Institute created by the White House, and also 
serves on a number of other beards and committees, 
including the President’s Committee on Youth Em- 
ployment, and is an advisor to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and a consultant to 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY FOR 1968 


The Trustees of The Rockefeller Foundation approved $42.6 million in new 
appropriations during 1968. 

The Foundation’s five major areas of interest received a total of $31.5 million, 
allocated as follows: Toward the Conquest of Hunger—$5.5 million; Problems of 
Population—$3.9 million; University Development—$7.3 million; Toward Equal 
Opportunity for Al]—$8.3 million; Aiding Our Cultural Development—$2.1 mil. 
lion, and for projects closely related to these five pregram areas—-$4.4 million. 
Grants in aid were funded with $2.1 million and fellowships with $3.8 million. 
Appropriations of $2.7 million were made for New York program expenses and 
$2.5 million for administrative costs. 

These new commitments bring to a total of $992 million the appropriations of 
The Rockefeller Foundation during the 55 years of its existence. 

Paymenis during 1948 on current and prior appropriations were $41.5 million. 
These payments were made from the Foundation’s income for the year of $32.8 
million and from $8.7 million of principal. By the end of 1968, the Foundation’s 
total payments for the 55-year period were $911.7 million, of which $760.6 million 
was paid from income, while $151.1 million was paid from principal. 

At December 31, commitments for future payments aggregated $80.5 million. 

During the year the Trustees reviewed the informal guidelines which have been 
followed in recent years in setting the general level of annual appropriations. 
They agreed that in the future the guidelines will be related to market value of 
investments rather than to annual income. Te avoid sharp changes in levels of 
appropriations from year to year, they adopted a guideline based upon market 
values of investments for the preceding four years. 

The Foundation continued the diversification of its investments by the sale otf 
204,106 shares of Standard Oi} Company (New Jersey) capital stock and the sale 
of 606,000 shares of Consolidated Natural Gas Company. The proceeds, together 
with the proceeds from sales of other securities, were reinvested mainly in other 
commen stocks. 

The financial statements and the opinion of Haskins & Setls, independent public 
accountants, are presented in the following pages. 


16% 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ OPINION 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIEO PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
TWO SROADWAY 


NEW YORK 160064 


February 17, 1969 


Foard of Trustees, 
The Rockefeller Foundation, 
111 West 50th Street, 
New York 10920. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the balance sheet of The Rockefeller 
Fouration, including the achedule of marketable securities, as of 
Decenber 3], 1968 and the related statement of income and appro- 
priations, atatement of principal fund, summary of appropriations 
ang payments, and aunmary of transactions in markeatabie securities 


for thé year then ended. Our ¢cxemingetion wes made in accordance 
with generally accepted suditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other audit- 
ing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstences. 


In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements and 
achedule present fairly the financial position of the Foundation at 
December 31, 1969 and the results of its operationa for the year 
then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting pring 
ciples applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


year. 


Youra truly, 


Macks + Uebby 
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BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1968 


ASSETS 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES—at cost or market value at date of 
gift or receipt (quated market value, §895,636,002 ) 


CASH ON HAND AND ON DEPOSIT 

ADVANCES AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

PROPERTY—at nominal or depreciated amount 
TOTAL 


FUNDS AND OBLIGATIONS 


PRINCIPAL FUND 
UNPAID APPROPRIATIONS 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
PROPERTY FUND 

TOTAL 


G4 


§327,960,673 
787,409 
3,320,111 
74,351 
$332,142,604 


$247,543,218 
60,456,379 
4,063,656 
74,351 


§332,142,604 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER $1, 1é8 


INCOME: 
Dividends 
Interest 


APPROPRIATIONS: 
During the year 
Less refunds and lapses of unexpended balances 


EXCESS OF APPROPRIATIONS OVER INCOME FOR THE 
YEAR CHARGED TO PRINCIPAL FUND 


$ 42,559,795 
103,821 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPAL FUND 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1568 


BALANCE, JANUARY 1, 1968 


ADD: 
Excess of proceeds from sales of securities aver ledger amount 


Contributions received 


DEDUCT: 
Excess of appropriations over income for the year 


BALANCE, DECEMBER 31, 1968 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 91, 1986 


UNPAID APPROPRIATIONS, JANUARY 1, 1968 


APPROPRIATIONS: 
During the year $ 42,559,795 
Less refunds and lapses of unexpended balances 108,821 
PAYMENTS: 
During the year 41,519,974 
Less refunds on appropriations 31,878 


UNPAID APPROPRIATIONS, DECEMBER 31, 1968 
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$ 31,204,141 
1,634,106 


32,838,247 
£2,450,974 


$ 9,612,727 


$206,693,984 


50,438,950 
28,011 


297,160,945 


9,612,727 
§247,548,218 


$ 79,493,501 


42,450,974 
121,944,475 


41,488,096 
§ 80,456,379 
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SUMMARY OF TRANSACTIONS IN 
MARKETABLE SECURITIES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1968 


Ledger Amount of Securities, January 1, 1968 $284,329.65] 
Purebased $147,046,293 
Otherwise Acquired _ 147,046,293 
431,375,944 
Sold 86,391 407 
Redeemed at Maturity 16,993,891 
Amortization of Bond Premiums 29,973 103,415,271 
Ledger Amount of Securities, December 31, 1968 $327,960,673 
TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3], 1968 
PURCHASED! LEDGER AMOUNT 
$ 560,000 U, §. Treasury Bill $ 498,625 
1,500,000 U. S. Treasury Biils (under Repurchase Agreement) 1,500,000 
$25,000 J. S. Treasury Note due August 15, 1969 823,066 
21,360,000 ti, S. Treasury Notes (under Repurchase Agreement} 21,300,000 
4,500,000 U.S, Treasury Bonds (under Repurchase Agreement) 4,500,000 
1,060,000 Export-Inrport Bank Note due Augnst 12, 1968 999,667 
1,068,000 Export-Import Bank Note die Auguat 19, 1969 988,500 
§29,000 Export-Import Bank Notes duc August 27, 1968 518,787 
3,000,000 Export-Import Bank 654% Participation Certificates 
due September 19, 1971 3,068,750 
3,000,000 Federal Home Loon Banks 5.80% Bonds due May 25, 1970 3,000,000 
3,006,000 Federal Land Banks 6% Bonds due July 20, 1970 3,021,562 
1,000,000 Federal Land Banks 6% Bonds due October 20, 1971 1,002,313 
1,000,000 Federa] Land Banks 5.70% Bonds duc February 15, 1972 1,900,000 
1,000,000 Federal National Mortgage Association Note due Fuly 11, 1968 995,208 
1,000,000 Federal Nations! Mortgage Association Note due July 22, 1968 993,452 
500,000 Federal Nationa! Mortgage Association $144% Debenture 
due July 30, 1969 493,906 
5,875,000 Federal National Mortgage Association 6.60% Debentures 
due June 10, 1970 §,932,203 
2,000,000 Federal National Mortgage Association 6% Debentures 
due March 11, 1971 1,998,750 
4,375,000 Federal National Mortgage Association 6% Participation 
Certificates due February 1, 1971 4,378,047 
1,000,000 Federal National Mortgage Association 6.80% Participation 
Cortificate duo April 8, 1971 1,000,000 
8,000,000 The Chase Manhattan Bonk Certificates of Deposit 8,000,000 
500,000 First National City Bank Certificate of Depoxit 500,000 
1,700,000 Morgan Guaranty Trnst Company Certificates of Deposit 1,799,992 
4,000,000 Bank of Americn Certificate of Deposit Cunder Repurchase Agreement) 1,000,000 
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TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 81, 1968 


continued 


PURCHASED: concluded LEDGER AMOUNT 
$ 1,000,000 Bankers Trust Company (New York) Certificate of Deposit 
(under Repurchase Agreement) $ 3,000,606 
1,000,000 The Chase Manhattan Bank Certificate of Deposit 
(under Repurchase Agreement) 1,000,000 
1,000,060 Bethlehem Steel Corporation Note due January 16, 1959 993,705 
1,000,000 General Electric Credit Corporation Note due December 17, 1968 998,857 
1,600,000 Kroger Company (The) Note due December 24, 1968 997,667 
500,000 Seott Paper Company Note due January 28, 1969 495,831 
1,000,000 Union Oi] Company of California Note due December 30, 1968 996,667 
70,000 shares Armstrong Cork Company 5,537,157 
122,000 “Boeing Company 8,109,067 
73,000 “Bristol-Myers Company 4,991,684 
173,000 “Burlington Industries, Inc. 7,442,881 
25,700 * Burroughs Corporation 4,994,176 
76,000 “Carrier Corporation 5,404,707 
62,000 * Central Illinois Public Service Company 1,271,674 
130,000 * Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc, 5,750,433 
44,400 * §=6Consumers Power Company 1,972,363 
3,500 “ Control Data Corporation £66,492 
7,000 « Corning Glass Works 2,075,476 
16,900 * Hewlett-Packard Company 1,261,751 
48,598 *  Tnternational Paper Company 1,758,920 
19,000 “  Sav-A-Stop, Inc. 509,967 
73,000 * Texas Instruments Inc. 7,454,669 
50,000 «Union Tank Car Company 1,967,826 
43,500 * U5, Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc. 3,98],536 
46,800 * Upjohn Company 2,893,435 
13,400 * Xerox Corporation 3,876,024 
$147,046,293 
OTHERWISE ACQUIRED: LEDGER AMOUNT 
S514 share Col a Sse a cn Noni SS 
118,600 “ Eastman Kodak Company received in a stock split on 128,600 
shares owned of record May 1, — 
sare Iam Bs Malin ope es Bb 
28ni8 *Tnternation ie ey cuenod of record July 18, 1068 — 
agit Mahon Ope Besa igor HAR 
150,000 * Union Tank Cor Company received in o stock split on 100,000 


shares owned of record August 6, 1968 
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TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 


SOLD; 
$ 1,500,000 


21,550,000 


4,500,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,900,000 
1,000,000 


2,000,908 


1,009,000 


8,500,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


600,000 
11,475 
62,500 
72,800 

137,300 

150,000 
50,000 
99,100 
40,000 

223,000 

294,200 

100,000 
60,000 

150,000 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1968 


PROCEEDS 

U. S. Treasury Bills (ander Repurchase 

Agreement) $ 1,500,000 
U.S. Treasury Notes (under Reporchese 

Agreement) 21,550,000 
U.S. Treasury Bonds (under Repurchase 

Agreement) 4,500,606 
U.S. 344% Treasury Bonds due May 15, 1958 498,125 
Export-Import Bank Note due August 12, 1968 939,667 
Export-Import Bank Note due August 19, 1968 988,500 
Federal Land Banks 6% Bonds due July 20, 1970 3,015,000 
Federal National Morigage Association Note 

due July 13, 1968 995,208 
Federal National Mortgage Association 574% 

Debentures due September 16, 1968 1,998,125 


Federal National Mortgage Association 6.30% 
Participation Certificate due April 8, 1971 1,011,250 


The Chase Manhattan Bank Certificates of Deposit 3,500,000 
Bank of America Certificate of Depostt (under 


Repurchase Agreement} 1,000,000 

Bankers Trust Company (New York) Certificate of 
Deposit (under Repurchase Apreement) 1,006,006 

The Chase Manhattan Bank Certificate of 
Deposit (under Repurchase Agreement} 2,606,000 
shares Consolidated Natural Gas Company 17,576,212 
“ Continental Insurance Corapany 885,184 
“Crown Zellerbach Corporation 8,925,269 
* Great Amezican Holding Corporation 2,266,429 
* ‘Hai ifoid Fire Insurance Company 4,352,298 
“* Hooker Chemical Corporation §.790,605 
*  Tnsurance Company of North America 2,882,231 
** National Steel Corpo ration 4,586,402 
“  Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 3,246,018 
* Scott Paper Contpany 6,221,780 
* Standard Oi! Company (New Jersey} 22,400,415 
* Travelers Coi poration (The) 2,614,538 
* Union Carbide Corporation 2,437,788 
“ Weyerhacuser Company 11,009,374 
1 00857 
08 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


$ 1,500,000 


21,550,000 


4,500,000 
£97,500 
999,667 
988,500 

3,021,562 


995,208 


1,993,071 


3,900,000 
3,200,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 
3,603,294 

484,817 
3,391,122 
2,314,613 
2,441,238 
6,235,686 
2,421,908 
4,557,613 
2,530,742 
6,926,587 
1,822,264 

856,405 
2,973,773 
2,605,917 


$ 86,391,407 
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TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES concluded 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 81, 1968 


REDEEMED at MATURITY : PROCEEDS LEBCER AMOUNT 
$ 500,000 U.S. Treasury Bill $ 498,695 $ 498.695 
§25,000 Export-Import Bank Notes due August 27, 1968 518,787 518,787 
1,000,000 Federal National Mortgage Association Note 
due July 22, 1968 995,452 993,452 
$00,600 Federal National Mortgage Association 574% 
Debenture due Sep er 10, 1968 499,844 499,844 
8,500,000 The Chase Manhattan Bank Certificates of Deposit $,500,000 8,500,000 
1,250,000 First National City Bank Certificates of Deposit 1,256,000 1,250,000 
1,700,000 Morgan Guaranty Trust Company Certificates of 
posit 1,739,992 1,739,992 
1,000,000 General Electric Credit Corporation Note 
due December 17, 1968 998,857 908,057 
1,000,000 Kroger Company (The} Note due December 24, 1968 007,667 997,067 
1,000,000 Union Oil Company of California Note due 
December 30), 1 996,667 996,667 
$ 316,993,891 $ 16,993,891 
SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
DECEMBER 21, 1963 
Fixep INCOME SECURITIES LEDGERAMOUNT §§ MARKET VALUE 
U, §. Government Obligations $ 7,896,504 8 7,837,531 
U.S. Government Agency Obligations 34,773,176 34,267,188 
Corporate Obligations 3,444,536 3,265,786 
46,114,216 45,370,505 
Common Srocks 281,716,457 $40,265,496 
TOTAL §327,960,673 $885,636,00) 
FIXED INCOME SECURITIES PAR LEDCER AMOUNT MARKET VALUE 
U.S. Government Obligations: 
Nates 
2~August 15, 1969 S 825,000 & §23,066 S$ 821,906 
g 1974 (Under Repurchase 
Ae oman) 15, 1978 Caner SE 2,750,000 2,750,000 2,750,000 
Bonds 
$06-August 15, 1970 9,100,000 1,934,375 1,931,875 
40%-February 15, 1972 1,560,000 1,436,250 1,412,812 
4140%—Novembor 18, 1973 1,000,000 ___ 952,813 __ 920,998 
§,075,000 7,896,504 7,007,591 
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SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 


DECEMBER 31, 1968 


FIXED INCOME SECURITIES concluded 


U.S. Government Agency Obligations: 
Export-Import Bank Participation Certificates 
654%—September 19, 197] 
Federal Home Loan Banks Bonds 
§36,%—March 25, 1969 
5.8096-—-May 25, 1970 
Federal Land Banks Bonds 
43, %—Octaber 20, 1969 
6%~Octoher 20, 1971 
5.70%—-February 15, 1972 


Federal National Mortgage Association 
Debentures 


434,%—A pril 10, 1969 

514 %—July 10, 1969 
6%-—-December 12, 1969 
6,60%—June 10, 1970 
6%—March 11, 1971 
Participation Certificates 
6%—February 1, 1971 

5 90%—Jjanuary 19, 1972 


Corporate Obligations: 


Notes 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
January 16, 1969 


Scott Paper Company 
January 28, 1969 
Bonds 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
§%—-August 15, 1977 


International Bank ior Reconstruction and 
Dovelopment 344%—October 15, 197] 


TOTAL FIXED INCOME SECURITIES 


PAR 


§$ 3,000,000 


$,000,000 
3,000,000 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


2,000,000 

508,000 
3,000,000 
5,875,000 
2,000,006 


4,375,000 


3,000,000 
34,750,000 


1,000,000 


500,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,608 


$,500,000 
§ 46,325,000 











1.0 


§ 3,068,750 


3,003,821 
3,000,000 


2,925,000 
1,002,813 
1,000,600 


1,965,000 

493,906 
3,003,437 
5,917,902 
1,998,750 


4,378,047 
3,015,750 
34,773,176 





$93,705 


495,831 


975,006 


930,000 
3,444,536 
§ 46,114,216 














LEDCER AMOUNT MARKET VALUE 


$ 2,985,000 


2,988,750 
2,960,625 


2,928,750 
986,250 
970,000 


1,985,000 

495,318 
2,981,250 
5,860,322 
1,970,000 


4,298,438 
2,857,500 
54,267,188 


993,705 


495,831 


861,250 


915,000 


§,265,786 
§ 45,370,505 
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SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES concluded 


DECEMBER 81, 1968 

COMMON STOCKS SHARES LEDGER AMOUNT MARKET VALUE 
American Electric Power Corapany, Inc. 135,701 $ 1,074,595 $ 5,122,713 
American Home Products Corporation 106,200 3,628,941 6,372,000 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 175,926 4,636,063 9,324,078 
Armstrong Cork Corapany 70,000 5,537,157 $,442,500 
Boeing Company 177,000 13,055,840 10,066,875 
Bristol-Myers Company 73,000 4,991,604 4,978,125 
Burlington Industries, Inc, 173,900 7,442,881 7,698,500 
Burroughs Corporation 25,700 4,994,176 6,180,850 
Carrier Corporation 70,000 5,404,707 5,495,000 
Centra] Illinois Public Service Company 140,000 2,829,415 3,395,000 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc, 194,536 9,998,080 10,456,334 
Consumers Power Company 99,070 4,481,666 4,470,534 
Continental Oil Company 300,000 1,834,168 23,700,000 
Control Data Corporation 3,500 566,492 504,875 
Corning Glass Works 42,000 6,803,589 12,085,500 
DuPont (FE, 1.) de Nemours and Company 53,000 10,039,968 8,745,000 
Eastman Kadak Company 237,200 7,790,263 17,374,900 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 207,900 9,673,965 12,292,087 
Ford Motor Company 492,891 22,946,266 26,123,223 
General Electric Company 189,000 11,631,709 17,742,375 
General Motors Corporation 195,532 10,481,427 15,471,469 
Henna Mining Company 94,075 4,377,577 7,007 G00 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 165,000 2,933,753 8,683,135 
HewlettPackard Company 16,900 1,262,751 1,417,487 
International Business Machines Corporation 104,356 10,248, 105 $2.972,140 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd. 437,500 8,496,169 17,062,500 
International Paper Company 300,900 4,626,039 11,287,500 
Marathen O11 Company 424,482 3,708,384 22,808,968 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 100,006 6,312,717 10,462,500 
Mobil Oil Corporation 660,000 7,778,152 35,250,000 
Monsanto Company 102,000 3,587,400 §,686,500 
National Cash Regisier Company 26,250 1,785,892 3,018,750 
National Steel Corporation 114,900 5,084,256 5 RA5.937 
Peoples Gas Company 84,000 1,057,373 3,328,500 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company $0,000 2,886,217 3,161,250 
Sav-A-Stop, Inc, 19,000 509,967 560,500 
Southern Company (The) 342,000 8,855,096 9,704,250 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 2,000,006 14,184,718 122,750,060 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 3,705,910 19,181,761 291,376,388 
Texas Instruments Inc, 73,000 7,354,669 7,059,000 
Union Tank Car Company 300,000 2,561,013 12,637,500 
U. 8, Plywood-Champian Papers, Inc. 43,500 3,583,536 3,539,813 
Upjoln Company 96,800 5,422,990 §,396,600 
Xerox Corporation 22,000 6,013,970 5,885,000 
TOTAL COMMON STOCKS $291,846,457 $840,265,496 
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PAYMENTS 1968 


Approximately 92 percent af ai] 1968 payments were made in the United States, including 
expenditures for equipment and supplies purchased for shipment to foreign grantees. 


Payments marked { 


INTERNATIONAL 
Cooperative programs of The Rockefeller 
Foundation 


Conquest of Hunger—field staff in the 
Agricultural Sciences 


University Development—Program development 
and field staff in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences 


Virus Research Program—field staff 
Field Research in Medical Sciences, Nutrition, 
and Population Problems 
Organization of American States 


Inter-American Institute af Agricultural 
Sciences, Costa Rica 


Secretariat for the Latin American Association of 
Plant Science 


Conference of the Inter-American Association of 
Agricultural Librarians and Documentalista 


Support for the secretariat of the Inter-American 
ociation of Agricultural Librarians 
and Documentalists 


Toward « conference on agricultural education 


United Nations 


Economic Commission jor Asia and the 
Far East 


Demographic program 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations 


Training awards for Middle Eastern wheat 
Specialists 
Provision of liaison officers 


Conferences at the Villa Serbelloni 
Community medicine in developing countiics 
Fast African Rangelands 
Agricultural development in emerging nations 
The university's response to student neecls 


World Association for Animal Production 
Costs of a world conference 


ARGENTINA 


Torcuato di Tella Institute 
Support of the Latin American Center for 
dvanced Musical Studies 


Toward studies for developing and modernizing 
social science data archives in Latin America 


University of Buenos Aires 
Development of medical and natury] sviences 


University of Cuyo 
Support of the Faculty of Medical Sciences 


Other support 
Fellowships and seholarshlps for individuals 


$2,198,918 


628,281 
553,371 


913,599 


10,418 


4500 
2,300 


(7,676) 


52,870 
20,000 


20,016 
17,340 

6,042 
11,366 


15,000 ° 


24,808 


15,060 


8,031 


48,842 


a bi 


) represent refunds. 


AUSTRALIA 
University of Melbourne 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Other support 
Fellowships and schelarships for individuals 


BOLIVIA 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 


BRAZIL 
Aflatoxin studies in Brazil 


Brazilian Society of Genetics 
Genera] support 


Federal University of Minas Gerais 
General development 
Research in the Faculty of Medicine 


Institute of Agronomy of the State of Sao Paulo 
Sepport of the Tropical Center of Food Research 
and Technology 
Rural University of the State of Minas Gerais 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Purchase of Jihrary materials 


University of Bahia 
Support of the Laboratory of Human Genetics 


University of Parana 
Catalogue of negtrepical bees 
Rescarch in the Laboratory of Human Genctics 
Travel of a geneticist to a meeting in Tokyo 


University of Rio Grande do Sul 
Research in the Laboratory of Animal Genetics 
Research in the Laboratory of Human Geneuics 
Support for the Laboratory of Molecular Genetics 


University of Sa Paulo 
Equipment for the Department of Clinical Medicine 
Equipment for the Department of Genetics 
Research in the Laboratory of Animal Genetics 
Research in the Laboratory of Human Genetics 
Research at the School of Agriculture, Piracicaba 
Support of the Department of Physiology 


Cooperative programs 
Belém Vins Laboratory 
Visiting faculty {Federal University of 
nae Gerats 
Other support 
Purchase of books for a research scholar 
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1,500 


4,843 


7,992 


1,101 


4,000 


26,769 
J.G00 


2,112 


1,500 
3132 


4,235 


(41) 
4,741 
1.775 


1,828 
1,949 
3,300 


5,423 
11,490 
11,752 

6,000 
19,932 

1,331 


46,133 


1,036 


365 


PAYMENTS 1968 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individua 123,259 
CANADA 
McGill University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 6,000 
Transportation facilities for faculty assigned 
to African universities (228) 
University of Manitoba 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 1,500 
Research on wheat-rye hybrids 18,951 
CEYLON 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 13,731 
CHILE 
Agricultural Research Institute 
Activities of the Institute 93,225 
Cooperative research projects 3,661 
Library development, research, and training 133 
To enable five animal scientists to attend « 
meeting in Lima, Peru 600 
Catholic University of Chile 
Electron microscope studies 1,938 
Equipment and supplies for the Laboratory of 
Physiopathology 3,481 
Research in the Center of Economic Studies 20,330 
Support of the pragrarn of the School of 
Economics and Business Administration 53,000 
Support of tha Faculty of Agronomy 2,186 
Supplementary funds for research equipment 85 
Support of the Laboratories of Neurophysiology 
and of Electron Microscopy 8,003 
Undergraduate research program in history 4,914 
Council of Rectora of Chilean Universities 
Equipment and supplies 11,021 
University of Chile 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 750 
Development of the Faculty of Medicine library 5,268 
Equipment, supplies, and library materials for 
research in reproductive biology 1,653 
Family planning programs 142,246 
Protein malnutrition study 7,900 
Research equipment for the Department of 
General Biochemistry 6,297 
Research in the Graduate School of Economics 3,274 
Research on malnutrition in infants and 
preschool children (288) 
Support for the Graduate School of Economics 
ud tho Instituie of Econemirs 50,049 
Support of the Department of Electrolytic 
Phystology Ta08 
Support of the Center of Researelt on 
"hmerican History 76,251 
Support of die Fusulty of Sefences $2,412 
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Cooperative program 
International Development Center, Santiago 
Visiting faculty (Universities in Santiago) 


Other support 
Shipment of scientific materials 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants te 
individuals 


COLOMBIA 
Colombian Association of Faculties of Medicine 
Support of its program 


Colombian Association for the Scientific Study 
of Population 


Toward its organizational and administrative 
costs 


Colombian Institute of Agriculture 
General support 


International Center of Tropical Agriculture 
Development of bibliographic and library services 
Program in tropical agriculture 
Teaching, research, and extension programs 
Toward costs of establishing the Center 


National University of Colombia 
Contribution toward fellowshin operations 


Pan American Federation of Associations of 
Medical Schools 


Meeting of Latin American educators 


University of the Andes 
Research and training in political science 


Support of the Department of Biology pre- 
medical progrant 


University of Antioquia 
Suppori of the School of Library Science 


University of Valle 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Appointment of an archivist in the Faculty of 
Philosophy, Letters, and History 


Cooperation of sanitary engineering students in 

the schistosomiasis control project in 
St. Lucia, West Indies 

Creative writing workshop 

Development of administrative services 

Development of the Department of Music 

Development of the library 

Development of the University Hospital and 
Medical Sclipo! 

Pngincering studies in the United States for s 
faculty member 

Equipment and supplies for the Faculty of 
Medicine 

Equipmont for the Biology Department 


Equipment end structural changes in laboratories 
for its Faculty of Architecture 
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49,924 
86,333 


a3) 
246,500 


37,600 


15,000 


30,677 


10,100 
160,795 
141,753 

4,352 


2,250 


212,800 


2,070 


20,000 


48,039 


3,000 
6,150 
4,625 
1,500 
2,025 


1,083 
2007 


$7,147 
3,000 


en Os 
26,105 


13,998 


PAYMENTS 1968 


COLOMBIA (conz’d) COSTA RICA 
University of Valle (cont'd) University of Costa Rica 
Equipment and supplies for the Faculty of Equipment for bean yirus research 16,637 

Eeonomics 1,620 
Equipment and supplies for the School of Nursing 5,135 Other support 
General support 118,125 Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 9,989 
Improvement of student services 15,060 
Individual study project in éndocrinology in R ECUADOR 

the United States 550 National Agricultural Research Institute 
La oratOry equipment and nutrition research 10.958 D oe pment of a rice program 5,896 

‘ svalopment of its experiment stations an 
Pestgraduate training awa’ or oo oe 45,000 strengthening of research and training 12,079 
esearch in grains and other products with t . 

Colombian Institute of Agriculture 437 Laboratory equipment 8,665 
Research on marketing agriculmral food products ‘8,500 Cooperative program 
Research programs in the Faculty of Philosophy, 3.963 Colombian and Andean Centers—-cooperative 

Lettera, and History 2 activities in Ecuador 80,700 
Research on protein malnutrition and study of 

food plants 651 Other support 
Research in reproductive biology 1,040 Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 63,578 
Research and teaching equipment for the 

Division of vena vexttara 1,725 EL SALVADOR 
Research and tence ot Bgricature” economics 11,798 Travel grants to individuals B80 
Research and teachi project in the Division of 

Social Sciences and Economics 19,900 ETHIOPIA 
Special seminar p merans 6,200 Haile Sellassie F University 
Toward staff salaries in ihe Faculty of Philosophy, _. 

Letters, and History 6,928 Evaluation of the culture and productivity of teff 3,995 
Support of the Department of Preventive Medicine 371 Study of genetic variability in the sorghum species 1,711 
Support of the Division of Health Sciences 308,992 Other support 
Support of the Faculty of Medicine 43,161 Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 22,120 
Support of the language laboratory 6,283 
Support of the Medical Center §,492 FRANCE 
PPore of the en : Psp 9,088 International Council on Archives 

tf . ‘ “ . 
oeend form management a t e Cauer Valley mics 6,000 Study of the archival situation in selected 
African countries 8,500 
Toward expenses of a survey team 750 
Toward a graduate program in the School of 
Nursing 67,868 CERMANY ., 
Toward metabalic studies in Israel (279) Fridericiana Technical University 
Toward salaries in the Departments of Contribution toward fellowship operations 1,500 
History and Literature Ii 44¢ 
GHANA 
Cooperative programa . . aes 
Colombian and Andean Centers 69,306 Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 1,487 
University Development Pragram Center 

(University of Valle) 61,778 GUATEMALA 
Virus laboratory, Cali 81,216 Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
Vistting faculty (University of Valle) 68,134 individuals 12,20] 

Other AUIppore CUYANA 
Followshit i scholarships, and travel) grants to 945.548 Ministry of External Affairs 
Purchase of o collection of basic works in inter. 
CONGO national relations L717 
Lovanium University HONDURAS 
Tutorial program 20,000 Pan American Agricultural School 
Other guppart Gonoral developmont 26,745 
Fellowships and echolaishtps for individuals 21,867 Plant sciences symposium (2,335) 
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Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


INDIA 

All India Inatitute of Medical Sciences 
Support of the teaching hospital 
Teaching and résearch equipment 

Indien Gancer Research Centre 
Research ir biophysics 


Indian Couneil of Medical Research 
Support of the Reproductive Physiology Unit 


Indian International Centre 
General support 


Indian School of International Studies 
Staff training program 


Punjab Agricultural University 
Development of an experiment station 


Seth Gordhandas Sunderdas Medicai College 
Teaching and research 


University of Delhi 


Comparative studies of Western and Indian muaie 


Advanced library training 


Cooperative programs 
Ballabhgarh Rurat Health Centre 
Indian Program Center 
Indian Agricultural Program 


Laboratory for grain research at the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute 


Virus Research Centre, Poota 
Visiting faculty (University of Delhi} 


Other support 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants 
to individuals 


IRAN 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


ISRAEL 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Comparative analysis of processes and problems 
of modernization 


Travel for participants in a conference on 
tradition and change 


ITALY 


University of Rome 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Villa Serbclloni 


Research and Conference Center of Tlie 
Rockefeller Foundation 


21,273 


82,390 
2,806 


27,000 


(485) 


21,083 


M219 


18,752 
27,750 


30,945 
91,447 
290,875 


14,397 
(10,203) 
41,922 


204,100 


6,277 


1,500 


5,428 


248,709 


1% 


PAYMENTS 1968 


FAMAICA 
University of the West Indies 
Support of the Faculty of Medicine 


Visiting faculty assignment to the University 
of Ibadan 


Other support 
Travel grants to individuals 


JAPAN 


International Christian University 


Study of the effects of higher education on 
student values 


Other support 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 


KENYA 


East African Community 


Support of the East African Agriculture and 
Forestry Research Organization 


Doctora] research and thesis costs for a member 
of the East African Agriculture and 
Forestry Research Organization 


Teaching and research in veterinary science 


Egerton College 
Faculty development 


Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 


Support of the Agricultural Education 
Commission 
Support of the Plant Brecding Station, Njore 


University College, Nairobi 


Development of the library of the Department of 


story 


Individual study project in university 
administration 


Library development 

Meeting of agricultural economists 

Graduate B.Phil.-degree course in economics — 
Reading skills project for first-year students 
Research in the hasic sciences 


Research in the Cultural Division, Institute for 
Development Studies 


Research on pneumonia of cattle, sheep, and goats 


Support of the Departinent of Government and 
Administration 


Visiting lecturer in development administration 


Other support 


Fellowships, scholarships, snd travel prants to 
individuals 


KOREA 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


LEBANON 
Fellowships and scholarshipo for individuals 
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16,338 
10,800 


1,125 


(3,500) 


5,044 


15,878 


1,450 
7,025 


15,016 


(3,437) 
8,054 


79 


720 
(153) 
(260) 

13,875 
6,720 
10,201 


15,500 
9,000 


2,068 
20,844 


$3,442 


6n8 


7,138 


PAYMENTS 1968 


LESOTHO 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


Purchase of a collection of besic works in inter- 
national relations 410 


LIBERIA 
Cuttington College and Divinity Schoo! 


Program in economies and business administration 4,604 


MALAWI 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals (135) 
MALAYSIA 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 8,890 
MEXICO 
Colegio de México 
Research in economics and demography 38,291 
International Maize and Wheat Improvement 
Center, Chapingo 
Development of its headquarters faciiities 212,195 
Maize improvement program in Kenya 23,970 
Operating cosis and support of the Central 
American Corn Improvement Project 400,060 
Pilot program in corn production 71,509 


Potato production pregram in West Pakistan, 
and related training in Mexico 4,890 


Protein quality laboratory 23,864 
Research in California on 2 spring and winter 
wheat breeding program 15,000 


Travel for a consulting team of crop physiologists 2,637 


Mexican Center of Writers 
Creative writing programs §,500 


National Institute of Agricultural Research 
Expenses of a meeting of the Potato 


Association of America (377) 
Support of the National Agricultural Center, 
hapingo 2,158 


National School of Agriculiure 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 3,750 
Support of the Graduate School 51,509 


National University of Mexico 
Graduate training in chemistry and biochemistry 15,706 
Study of theatro architecwre (599) 


Technological Institute of Monterrey 


ixteneion of graduate studies in the School of 


Agriculture 20,382 


University of Sonora 


Arid lands rescarch in cooperation with the 


University of Arizona 127,550 


University of the State of Veracruz 


Training and research in the Faculty of 
¥Yeterinary Medicine and Animal Tlushandry 122 


Cooperative programn 


International Potato Improvement Project 22,719 
Other support 
Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 155,726 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC OF CHINA, TAIWAN 
Jomt Commission on Rural Reconstruction 


Fish culture research 75,000 
Nutrition study 17,000 
Study of downy mildew of corn 10,496 
Other support 
Fellowships and acholerships for individuals 22,786 
NETHERLANDS 
Travel grants to individuals 1,108 
NEW ZEALAND 
Massey University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 1,500 
University of Otago 
Fiji virus research program 2,226 
NIGERIA 
University of Ibadan 
Asbovirus research 45,957 
Medical training posts 12,699 


Salary supplement in the Faculty of Agriculture 8,000 


Research fellowship in the Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 


Research and training program in the 
Department of Sociology 2,000 


14,451 


Support of the Institute of African Studies 55,176 
Support of the language laboratory 31,596 
Support of the Reading Cenire 10,962 
Support of the rural hesith center at Igho-Ora 64,610 


Toward expenses of a visiting scholar at 
Nosthwestern University 2,000 


Visiting appointment in the Faculty of Agriculture 2,928 


Cooperative programs 
University Development Program Center 


(University of Thadan)} 11,683 
Visiting faculty (University of Thadan) 75,076 
Specio]) field operations in virology 2,212 

Other support 
ollowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 185,790 
NORWAY 
Christian Michelsen Institute 
Research project en tho Fast African economy 5,750 
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PAYMENTS 1968 


PAKISTAN 
Central Institute of Islamic Research 
Support of research 96 
Other support 
Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 14,636 
PERU 
Agrarian University 
Cooperative program with the Agricultural 
Research and Extension Service 123,011 
Agricultura] Research and Extension Service 
Cooperative program with the 
Agrarian University 152,163 
Universidad Nacional de San Antonio Abad de! 
Cuzco 
Construction of cases for a herbarium 2.000 
University of San Marcos 
Equipment and supplies for an arbovirus 
research program 2,203 
Support of the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine 48,675 
Support for an international graduate program 
in the Faculty of Veterina.y Medicine 30,849 
Other support 
Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 131,677 
PHILIPPINES 
International Rice Research Institute 
Internationa] cooperative training and 
extension activities 93,000 
General support 472,275 
Photographic coverage of its rice programs 
in Thailand and India 1281 
Research and training en cropping systenis 76,800 
Training awards and travel for cight Indian 
rice spectalists 2,044 
Travel to the United States for two staff members 1,200 
Press Foundation of Asia 
Establishment of its secretarist and program 25,000 
Univeraity of the Philippines 
Support of the Department of Anatomy 2,595 
Support of the Department of Biochemistry 8,037 
Library facilities for the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature 
Laboratory equipment for the Department of 
Pediatrics, College of Medicine 3,013 
Equipment for the Department of Pharmacology, 
q College of Medicine 4,264 
Equipment and supplies for the Department of 
" Physiology, College of Medicine 14,098 
Corn ond sorghum research and training projects 
at its College of Agriculture 34,006 
Scholarship program in tha College of 25,000 


ericulture 


Graduate scholarships in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the School of Economics 


Laboratory equipment for the College of Medicine 


Support of the Institete of Hygiene 

Support of the University Press 

Completion of individual graduate study in the 
nited States 


Construction of faculty housing 
Consultation on developing the biosciences 


Development of the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Center 


Establishment of a graduate program in 
physiology in the College of Medicine 


Faculty housing and development of facilities for 
teaching the humanities and social sciences 


Individual research project in Philippine history 
Individual research project on international trade 


Individual project in music research and 
composition 


Research project in Indonesia 
Research on Philippine manufacturing 
Rural community health teaching service 


Schistosomiasis research laboratory in the 
Callege of Medicine 


Preparation of a textbook for freshman 
English courses 


Cooperative program 


University Development Program Center 
(University of the Philippines) 


Visiting faculty (University of the Philippines) 


Other support 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 


POLAND 
Travel grants to individuats 


RHODESIA 

University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Research and training in agriculture 
Research on tsetse metabolism 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


ST. LUCIA 
St, Lucia Planned Parenthood Association 
Devolopment of its family planning clinic 


Cooperative program in schistosomiasis 
research and control 


SENEGAL 
Travel grants to individuals 


SPAIN 
Travel grants to individuals 


Wi 
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19,015 
5] 
384 
7,013 


2,000 
(2,528) 
1,000 


121,088 
5,400 


(1,594) 
6,283 
9512 


13,500 

4,000 
16,900 
44,000 


14,933 


6,150 


89,069 
121,634 


484,026 


500 


$4,178 
3,703 


4,460 


3,300 


216,922 


326 


ATA 


PAYMENTS 1968 


SUDAN 
University of Khartoum 


General development 


Cooperative program 
Visiting faculty (University of Khartoum) 


Other support 
Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 


SWEDEN 
Travel grants to individuala 


SWITZERLAND 
Graduate Institute of International Studies 
Training and research in international relations 


International Press Institute 
Program for the Asian press 


Other support 
Trave] grants to individuals 


TANZANIA 
Dar es Salaam School of Medicine 
Development of population studies 


Ministry of Health and Labour 
Training program for rural physicians 


University of East Africe 
University College, Dar es Salaam 
Economic research 
Visiting research professor in economies 


Experimental programs in the Department of 
Politicel Science and History 


Program in management and administration 
Research and teaching in geography 


Study project in probleass of Jocal 
administration in India 


Other support 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individusis 


THAILAND 


Kasetsart University 
Experiment station development 
Purchase of equipment for the Veterinary School 
*Sclentific equipment for programs in tho ° 
tericultural sciences 
Thammasat University 
Library development for tho Faculty of Economics 


University of Medical Sciencea 


Appolntment of a laboratory director et the 
Faculty of Medira) Selenecs 


5,006 


58 


54,027 


(397) 


SLT 


29,450 


2,192 


6557 


8,537 


$1,530 
15,289 


13,500 
10,816 
42,836 


3,400 


31,178 


33,013 
21,758 
17,950 


296 


6,000 


Equipment and supplies for the Department of 
Pathology, Faculty of Science 


Support of the Faculty of Medical Sciences 


Equipment and supplies for research in the 
Faculty of Medical Sciences 


Stipends for students 


Local consulting committee 


Consultation on graduate training in nutritional 
sciences 


Cooperative programs 
Inter-Astan Corn Program 


Rice and corn-sorghtym research programs in 
iland 


University Development Program Center, 
Bangkok 


Visiting faculty (Universities in Bangkok) 


Other support 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 


TRINIDAD 


University of the West Indies 
Food crop research and graduate program 


Expenses of participants in a symposium on 
nemetodes of tropical crops 


Support of the Faculty of Agriculture 


Support of the Trinidad Regional Virus 
Laboratory 


Other support 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 


TURKEY 


Hacettepe Science Center 
Development of family planning clinics 


DGANDA 


University of East Africa 
Activities of academic Councils 
Library development 
Research on ateroid hormones 


Travel for 12 scholara to professional meetings 
in Dakar 


Appointment of a Jiaison officer 


University of Eaat Africa 
Makerere Untverstty College 


Development of the Master of Arts program in 
African studies 


Faonlty development and research i the 
Faculty of Agriculture 


Support of tho Fooulty of Agriculture 
Support of tha Kasangati health center 


Graduate training program in the Department of 
Medicino 


Roserrch ox blharztasis 
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9,961 


467,475 


3,934 
12,000 


863 


86,778 
64,002 


195,248 
179,520 


413,914 


23,679 


3,500 
(3,401) 


25,105 


Twat 


84,508 


$,000 
(494) 
8,900 


(1,967) 
11,334 


5,168 


95,340 
56,382 
(5,258) 


4291 
(25) 
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Research lecturer on the politics of resource 
allocation 1,472 


Training of graduates for administrative posts | 15,766 
Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control 
Toward support of a biological control station 93 


Cooperative program 
University Development Program Center, Entebbe 65,729 
Visiting faculty (University of East Africa) 161,956 


Other support 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 93,659 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Fellowships, scholarships, and trave] grants to 
individuals 7,810 


UNITED KINGDOM 


England 
Ditchliey Foundation 
Conference on the needs of developing countries 4,746 


Institute for Strategic Studies 


Research on strategic problems in non-Atlentic 
Breas 25,000 


London Schaal of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
Population conizol program 1,067 


Overseas Development Institute 
Toward the costs of research on rural 


development 12,950 
University af Cambridge 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 1,500 
Support of the British Committee on the Theory of 
¥nternational Politics 201 
Research in animal behavior 13,511 
University of London 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 18,750 
Fellowships in the Institute of Advanced Legal 
Stu afd 
Research on the medieval background of the 
common law 104 
University of Oxford 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 6,000 
University of Sussex 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 4,500 


Research on agricultural economics in the Sudan =—-(964) 
Research on agricultural economics in Tanzania 5574 


Travel of scholars tu a conference in Italy 919 
Visiting faculty assignments in Africa, Asis, and 
Latin America 29,667 
Victoria University of Mancliester 
4,500 


Contribution toward [ellowship uperations 


Other support 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 8,114 


Scotland 
Roya! Hospital for Sick Children, Glasgow 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 1,500 


University of Edinburgh 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 7,500 


Other support 
Travel grants ta individuals 1,996 


UNITED STATES 


Alabame 
Auburn University 
Creative writing project 8,006 
Research on freshwater pond fish culture 91,709 
Arizona 
University of Arizona 
Arid lands research in cooperation with the 
University of Sonora, Mexico 151,484 
Individual research project on personne] systems 
and the culture of poverty 13,328 
Research on unified water, food, and power 
production in a coastal desert community 16,015 
Research on water resources 9,062 
California 
California Institute of Technology 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 1,500 
Teaching and research on the interrelationships 
of science, technology, and society 109,564 
California State Colleze at Los Angeles 
Educational program of the Greater Los Angeles 
Consortium 29,000 
Support of the Community Relations Oifice 51,766 
Cooperative program with the Alain LeRoy Locke 
High School 189,597 
Center Theatre Group of Los Angeles 
Playwright-Directors Development Program of the 
Mark Taper Forum $0,000 
The Claremont Colleges 
Program of Special Directed Studies 650,000 
Douglass House Foundation 
Toward costs of the Watts Writers Workshop 19,000 
Oaldand Symphony Orchestra Association 
Performances of new warks by the Oakland 
Symphony Orchestra 20,000 
Occidental College 
Discovery and support of talented 
94,182 


IMinority-group students 
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UNITED STATES (corfd) 
Palo Alta Medical Research Foundation 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Pomona College 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


San Franciaco State College 
Creative writing project 


Stanford University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Establishment of a professional theatre and a 
program for the M.F.A. degree 


Study of the determinants of change in tropical 
African agriculture 


Study project on expenditure in rural Uganda 
Support of the School of Medicine 


University of California 
Berkeley 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Exchange program in maternal health services 
with Makerere University College 


Expenses of a symposium on the genetics of 
colonizing species 


Davis 
Political science project on Asian administration 
Research on rat control 


Support for the International Agricultural 
Tnatitute 


Travel of two scientists to 2 meeting of the Inter- 


national Veterinary Students Union in Scotland 


Los Angeles 


Research on the role of the Diet in Japanese 
politics 


Study of Brazil's foreign policy 


PAYMENTS 


150) 


4,500 


4,733 


13,500 
75,000 


41,567 
4,951 
299,389 


65,256 
42.540 
(1,607) 
15,000 
32,172 
15,000 


Sot 


6,444 
11,501 


Support of its Educational Oppertunities Program 78,094 


Riverside 
Activities of the Dry-lands Research Institute 


University of Southern California 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Training for music critics 


Watts Labor Community Action Committees 
Program to increase economic opportunity 


Cooperative program 
Research in virology 


Calorado 
Colorado State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Music Associates of Aspen 


Support for teuchers attending the Aspen 
ahnuer prisic school 
4 


128,075 


5,000 
53,529 


29,000 


33,911 


2,250 


14,940 


1868 
University of Colorado 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 3,006 
Four-week residence of a dance company 20,000 
Researen in population growth and economic 
development in Mexico 1,551 
The university orchestra program with the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra 20,000 
University of Denver 
Assignment of social science scholars to 
universities abroad 33,700 
Support of its Department of Theatre (3380) 
Connecticut 
Association of Schools of Public Health 
Study of the teaching of population dynamics (3,840) 
Connecticut College 
Creative project in choreography 6,000 
Experimental summer school program for talented 
disadvantaged high schoo] graduates 20,000 
Connecticut Players Foundation 
Theatre-in-the-streets program of the Long 
Wharf Theatre 18,400 
Hotchkiss School 
Summer school program for talented 
disadvantaged high school students 20,000 
Wesleyan University 
Academic reinforcement pregram for selected 
new students 39,058 
Theatre program with the Engene O*’Neil} 
Memorial Theater Foundation 79,000 
Yale University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 6,700 
Advanced training program for African students 
at the Law School 7,625 
Program for the completion of scholarly works by 
senior faculty members 6,800 
Research in South Asia on early Asian history (293) 
Research on the history of the British Parliament 1,150 
Rockefeller Foundation participation in the 
Yale Arbovirus Research Unit 154,000 
Research and training program of the Yale 
Arbovirus Research Unit 2,000,000 
Support of the School of Drama 260,199 
Yale Summer High School program 15,000 
Transitional-year program for talented 
disadvantaged high school graduates 182,500 
Delatvare 
University of Delaware 
Creative writing project $,000 
District of Columbta 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
expenses of four symposium speakers 4,915 
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American Historical Association 
Project on the use of films in historical teaching 
and research 


American Institute of Biological Sciences 


Foward publication of the Proceedings of the 
7th International Horticultural Congress 


Board of Education of the District of Columbia 


Summer course in urban problems for 
secondary scheol students 


Catholic University of America 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Citizens’ Crusade Against Poverty 
Operating costs for the Citizens” Advocate Center 


Georgetown University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


George Washington University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Preparation of corn and wheat bibliographies 


National Academy of Sciences 
Exploratory studies in environmental science 
Studies in water resource problems in Africa 
Support of its Board on Medicine 


National Symphony Orchestra Association 
of Washington, D. ©. 


Composer-in-residence with the Washington 
National Symphony 


Population Reference Bureau 
Latin American educatione] program 


Urban Coalition 
Support ef its national and local pregrams 


Washington Drama Society 
Training for the Arana Stage company 


Washington Urban League 
Support of new appointments 


Florida 

University of Florida 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Assignment of scholars to universities shroad 


Exchange of doctors and nurses with the 
University of Valle 


Faculty and graduate rescarch on the 
Caribbean area 


University of Miami 


Progrom of advanced education for 
disadvantaged students 


University of South Florida 
Fouraseck residency of u dunco company 


© 
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Georsia 
Atlanta Arts Alliance 


Composer-in-residence with the Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra 


6,874 


Atlanta University Center Corporation 


(4,700) Appointment of 2 visiting professor of music 
and drama 


General] development 

Development of the library 

Support of the past of executive secretary 
Study of library needs 


9,000 Toward costs of collecting the papers of 
Dr, Martin Luther King, Jr. 


9,100 


15.000 Emory University 
Student assistance program 
3.750 Mercer University 


Discovery and support of talented 
minority-group students 


1,500 Morehouse College 


91,942 Individual project on the sociai history of the 
South 
hern | ] il 
40,000 Southern Regiona Counci 
49.995 Creative writing project 
95,000 Genera support 
Spelman College 
Establishment of an intercollegiate chorus 
The university orchestra program with the 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra 
7,650 
Hawaii 
20,000 Oceanic Foundation 
Fish culture research 
Research in its Brackish-Water Fish 
100,000 Culture Laboratory 
University of Hawaii 
10,656 Contribution toward Jellowship operations 


Studies of bacterial blight of rice 


0 fitinois 
78,50 Associated Colleges of the Midweat 


Transitional-year program for disodvantaged 
high school graduates 


18,000 Association of American Medical Colleges 
138,894 Operating costs of its Division of International 
Medical Education 
L912 Association of American Universities 
(456) Conference with British university leaders 
Chicago Urban League 
Activities un Chicago’s West Side 
24,900 Conference for Chicago school principals 
Educational sominars for the Afro-American 
Patrofmen’s Assoriation 
15,000 Support for its West Side branch office 
181 
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10,400 


17,120 
199,999 
100,000 

30,000 

(4,695) 


25,006 


72,050 


40,000 


17,006 


138,000 
50,000 


4,176 


18,925 


46,166 


50,000 


3,000 
14,000 


104,613 


25,000 


25,000 


75,000 
15,000 


5,700 
1,000 


UNITED STATES (cont'd) 


Community Consolidated School District No, 65 
Evaluation study of school integration 


Foundation for International Cooperation 


Conference of the International Confederation 
of Christian Family Movements 


Northwestern University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Creative writing project 


Faculty assignment to the University College, 
Dar es Salaam 


Toward a conference on Middle Eastern problems 


Southern Mlinois University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


The university orchestra program with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


University of Chicago 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Research in the Depariment of Economics 
Development of a family planning service 
Editing of the papers of James Madison 


Program to foster the composition and 
perforraance of contemporary music 


Research in the Center for the Study of 
American Foreign and Military Policy 


Research on economic effects of national 
agricultural policies 


Research on poverty 
Support of the Section of Nuclear Medicine 


The university orchestra program with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


University of Wiincis 
Contribution toward icllowship operations 
Program of its summer music workshop 
Travel costs of staff members 


Y¥.M.C.A. of Metropolitan Chicago 


Cooperative activities with disadvantaged 
groups in the area 


Leadership training development program 


fndiane 
Gary Community School Corporation 
Planning costs for a school-community program 


Indiana State Symphony Society 


Performance of new works by the Indianapolis 
. Symphony ; 


Indiana University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Purduo University 
Contribution toward followship operations 


fraduate studies In animal geneties by « Costa 
Hican scholar 


55,350 


24,500 


6,000 
7,200 


9,262 
10,000 
2,250 
12,500 
13,500 

(210) 


66,188 
10,000 


20,000 
20,250 


9,458 
45,200 
29,620 


20,000 


14,250 
T,A90 
9,000 


15,000 
45,000 


15,000 


16,350 


6,750 


29,290 


5,000 
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Plant collection in Brazil 
Research on qualitative improvement of corn 


University of Noire Dame 


Activities of the Neighborhood Study Help 
Program 


Evaluation of the freshman humanities seminar 


Latin American research and training program 
in the social sciences and bumanities 


fowa 
Grinnell College 


Discovery and support of talented 
minority-group students 


Support of the Lenox String Quartet as a 
group-in-residence 
Towa State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


University of Iowa 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Creative writing project 


Program for the composition and performance 
of new music 


Kansas 
Kansas State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


(1,938) 
9,206 


25,000 
9,500 


140,000 


$1,445 


20,000 
24,000 
1,500 


11,000 


30,873 


4,500 


Toward costs of publishing the Sorghum Newsletter 750 


University of Kansas 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Kentucky 
University of Kentucky 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Loutsiang 
Free Southern Theater 
Support of Iree public performances 


Louisiana State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


' Talane Dniversity 


Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Family planning program 


Latin American legal and social science 
research and training 


Student assistance program 
Training program for foreign fellows 


ifaine 
Bowdein College 


Recruitment and assistance of talented minority: 


group studunts 


Maryland 
Gouchor College 


Toward costs of « alx-week insittute on tle 
porlorn dig arty 
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2,250 


1,506 


20,000 


1,500 


4,500 
328,840 


33,529 
105,188 
10,576 


79,800 


15,000 
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The university orchestra program with the 
rehestra 


Baltimore Symphony 19,500 
Johns Hopkins University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 7,500 
Research in the School of Advanced 
International Studies 36,994 
Seminars for young diplomats 14,83] 
Research on schistosomiasis 54,860 
Visiting investigator in reproductive biology 14,000 
University of Maryland 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 2,250 
Massachusetts 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Fellowship and scholarship program of the 
Berkshire Musie Center £0,000 
Boston University 
Contribution toward fellowship oeperations 8,250 
Remedial program for high schoo] students 
planning to study nursing 128,723 
Education Development Center 
Summer institute for reading teachers 35,000 
Elna Lewis School of Fine Arts 
Support for its dance program 25,000 
Harvard University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 24,000 
Economic research on input-output techniques 33,740 
Population studies in India by its Center for 
Population Studies 60,000 
Programs in community health 200,000 
Research on the biology of the corn plant 14,732 
Research project in the Department of Preventive 
Medicine 19,978 
Research and training in radiobiology 32,010 
Study of means to provide family planning 
services in rural Chile 25,009 
Support of the Center for Population Studies 41,079 
Visiting fellowships in iniernational affairs 2,089 
International legal studies and advanced training 
for Africans 16,376 
Independent Schools Talent Search Program 
ABC summer pragrams 350,000 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 7,000 
Creative writing project $,000 
Mount Holyoke College 
Experimental summer schvol poyram for talented 
Tisadvantoed high school students 50,006 
Smith College 
Visiting appointment in economies at the 
Atlonta Univonolty Center 21,100 


Fafts University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Visiting faculty assignment to the Cathalic 
University of Chile 


Visiting faculty assignment to the 
University of Chite 


Williams College 


Activities of the Center for Environmental 
Studies 


Program in music education and performance 


Michigan 
American Economic Association 


Expenses of participants in a meeting on inter- 
national liquidity 


Higher Education Opportunities Committee 


Student counseling and college assistance 
programs in Detroit 


Michigan State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Appointment of a research assistant at the 
University of Valle 


Individual study project on nutritional 
development in Nigeria 


Research in educational psychology by a 
Kenyan scholar 


University of Michigan 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Establishment of a performing group for 
contemporary music 


Wayne State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Cooperative program of its College of Nursing with 
the Schools of Nursing of Dillard University, 
Louisiana, and Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Individual study project on Caribbean states 


Western Michigan University 
Meeting of specialists on the Philippines 


Minnesota 
Augsburg College 


Research on changing attitudes within and 
outside urbon ghettos 


Minneapolis Public Schools Special Schaol 
District No. I 


Expansion of ita community-school centers 
program 
Minnesota Orchestral Association 


Porformances of new works by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


Twin City Area Educational Television 
Corporation 


“Black Voiccs" serica 
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1500 
6,975 


8,756 


50,000 
13,000 


750 


20,000 


18,750 
5,762 
13,950 


1,400 


12,000 


23,006 


9,750 


(2,164) 
1,500 


1,223 


9,733 


10,192 


23,012 


75,000 


UNITED STATES (cont'd) 
University. of Minnesota 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Research project on agricultural growth in 
international perspective 


Salary supplement for a research associate 
Mississippi 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Exploratory studies for development projects in 
Mississippi 
Mississippi State University 
Contribution teward fellowship operations 


Tougaloo College 
Contribution to its library fund 


Missouri 
Aris and Education Council of Greater St. Louis 


Experimental program of cultural enrichment 
in inner-city areas 


Saint Louis University 
Development of the Anemia and Malnutrition 
Research Center, Chiang Mai, Thailand 
University of Missauri 
Contribution toward fellowship operalions 
Training of a Thai fishery biologist 


Washington University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Creative writing project 
Work-study program for high school graduates 


Nebraska 
Creighion University 
Conference on teaching farnily planning and 
population dynamice 
University of Nebraska 
Contribution toward icllowship operations 
Research on sorghum improvement 
Research on modification of tropical corn 
germplasm 
New Hampshire 
Dartmouth College 
ABC programs in public high schools 


Phillips Exeter Academy 
Special urban program in the summer school 


University of New Hampshire 
Creative writing project 


New Jersey 


Princeton University 
Contiibution toward fellowship operntions 
Assignment of selwlar. to universities abroad 


rd 
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10,500 


15,000 


2,667 


17,659 


1,500 


744 


100,600 


24,409 


6,000 
(237) 


3,500 
13,000 
64,468 


#000 


4,500 


112,519 


29,000 


37,579 


25,270 


#200 


3,000 
48,339 


Collaboration of a demographer 


Expenses of participants in a population 
conierence 


Research on Black Mountain College 


Support of the Princeton Cooperative Schools 
Program 


Rutgers, the State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Support of the Contemporary Chamber 
Ensemble as a group-in-restdence 


Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 


Graduate fellowship program for Negro veterans 
Teaching internship program 


New Jd exico 


Opera Agseciation of New Mexica 
Appreatice Program for Young Singers 


New York 
Agribusiness Council 


Toward its operating expenses 


Albarwild Theaire Arts 
Playwright training and production of new plays 


American Council of Learned Societies 
Support of its program 


American Place Theatre 
Support of its activities 


American Public Health Association 
Toward costs of a conference 


American Puppet Arts Council 
Activities of the Bil Baird Theater 


Association for the Study of Abortion 
Toward an international conference 


Ballet Theatre Foundation 


Development program for young choreographers 


Bank Sireet College of Education 


Support of the Division of Field Action 


Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration Corporation 
and Bedford Stuyvesant Development 
and Service Corporation 


Block renovation and program support 
Brooklyn College of the City University of 

New York 

College talent search project 


Business Committee for the Arts 
Development of support for the urts 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Training program for fareign oetvlce officers 
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12,000 


4200 
13,000 
61,727 


6,750 


60,000 


97,300 


183,000 


30,000 


25,000 


70,000 


500,000 


60,275 


16,000 


17,200 


13,000 


¢,000 


270,364 


350,000 


4,000 


75,000 


166,667 
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Columbia University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Health services training program for Urban 
League staff members 


Individual study project on Burma and Malaysia 
Individual study project in mathematics 


Preparation of the memoirs of a retired 
Foundation officer 


Program in the Graduate School of Journalism 
on urban racial problems 


Research in the Russian Institute 


Research on internationa) organizations in the 
School of International Affairs 


Survey on environmental pollution 


Visiting appointment to the University College, 
Dar es Salaam 


Cornell University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Cooperation with the University of the Philippines 
in the humanities and social] sciences 


New York State College of Agriculture training 
program in plant breeding 


Orientation course for foreign graduate students 
in agriculture 


Political science training for a Thai scholar 


Purchase of an automobile for visiting professors 
at the University of the Philippines 


Recruitment and assisiance of talented 
minority-group students 


Return travel of a faculty member of the 
University of the Philippines 


Social science research 


Study on Negro employment in central 
New York State 


Summer economics program for students from 
predominantly Negre colleges 


Visiting assignment to the University of Valle 


Couneil on Feundations 
Support for its program 


Dance Theatre Foundation 
Development of new choreography 


Education and World Affairs 


Study of talent migration 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
Faculty development in selected colleges 


Fordham University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Foreign Policy Association 


Support for a publication on the world 
population crisis 


Harlem Commonwealth Council 


Toward establishment of the Community 
Service Loun Cor poration 


12,000 


10,200 
15,006 
3,580 


6,566 


89,500 
4,265 


37,000 
25,000 


$271 


35,250 
34,659 
18,366 


(5,058) 


4,700 
3,600 
102,609 


7a0 
1,500 


15,066 


20,650 


16,000 


100,000 


7,500 


42,583 


(5,720) 


378 


3,000 


10.000 


26,000 


Institute of International Education 
International education program 


Participation of five Latin Americans in a 
seminar on political science education 


Toward costs of @ meeting of the Council on 
Higher Education in the American Republics 
International Graphic Arts Society 
Toward establishing print loan collections at 
predominantly Negro institutions 
LaMama Experimental Theatre Clab 
Suppart of its activities 


Martha Graham Foundation for Contemporary 
Dance 


Filming of dance works 


Metropolitan Applied Research Center 
Study of urban ghettos 


Mobilization For Youth 
Toward its Cultura] Arta Program 


Montefiore Hospital—Neighborhood Medical 
Care Center 


Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Mount Sinai Schoo! of Medicine 
Research on motivation for family planning 


N.A.A.C,P, Legal Defense and Educational Fund 
Development of its Community Service Division 


National Educational Television and 
Radio Center 


Programs on regional theatre 


National Industrial Conference Board 


Toward establishment of the Agribusiness 
Council 


National Musie Council 
Performance of innovative works at the 
Whitney Musenm 
National Urban League 
Leadership development program 


New Lafayette Theatre Workshop 
Support for its activities 


New School for Social Research 
Individual creative project 


New York Shakespeare Festival 
Program for new playwrights and directors 


New York University 
Contaibntion toward fellowship operations 


Professional training and creative work in 
theatre arts 


Research on radiation hazards 
Support of the {ustitete of Fine Arta 
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45,000 
1,300 


1,800 


14,500 


65,000 


25,000 


125,000 


18,060 


750 


98,800 


150,000 


16,600 


14,549 


200,000 


140,000 


7,000 


1,500 


180,000 
108,939 


15,860 


UNITED STATES (coné’d) 
New York University Medical Center 


Production of an English-Spanish correlation 
index to biomediead library classification 
schemes 


New York Urban League 


Toward a program of atreet workers in 
problem-area high schools 


New York Zoological Society 
Research and scientific equipment 


Paper Bag Playera 


Creation and rehearsal of new works, and 
performances in New York schools 


Philharmonic-Sympheny Society of New York 


Compeser-jn-residence with the New York 
Philharmonic 


Population Council 
Research on population problems 
Support of ite Technical Assistance Division 


Repertory Theater of Lincoln Center 
Activities of the Forum theatre 


Research Foundation of the State University of 
New York 


Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Sarah Lawrence College 


Support of the Aeolian Chamber Players as a 
group-in-residence 


Investigation of a new educational program fer 
disadvantaged students 
Saratoga Performing Aris Center 
East Coast branch of the Congress of Strings 


Society for Strings 
Summer program for string teachers 


State University of New York st Buffalo 
Completion of Ph.D, degree by a Kenyan 
Research project by a Nigerian scholar 


State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Work on a documentary history of 
20th-century Mexico 
Syracuac University 
Cantribution toward fellowship apcrations 
Study of United States technical assistance 
Creative wilting project 


Theater in the Street 
Freo outdoor dramatic productians 


Thealie Incorporated 
Training program 


7,000 


106,000 


So,7o0 


24,000 


7,500 


5o2 
600,000 


56,000 


3,000 


67,950 


7,760 


20,000 


7,090 


2,325 
1,800 


(3,250) 


4,500 


(3,024) 


4,000 


17,500 


10,028 


(bo 
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Qnion Theological Seminary 


Planning for a theatre criticism training program 


University of Buffalo Foundation 
Support of the Creative Music Associates 


University of Rochester 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Vassar College 
Creative writing project 

Volunteers for International Technical 
Assistance 
Expenses of an evaluation trip to the Philippines 
General support 


Yeshiva University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Programs in community health 


Consultants for the creative writing program 


Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship and 
Scholarship Directory and History af the 
Fellowship and Schalarship Program of The 
Rockefeller Foundation 


Preparation, publication, and distribution costs 
Purchase and distribution of publications 


Symposium on “Strategy for the Conquest of 
Hunger” 


Conference on support of research in 
reproductive biology 


Rockefeller Archives and Research Center 


Flan for construction, management, and financing 


Rockefeller Foundation—New York 
Administralive seivices 
Medical and Natural Sciences 
Agricultural Sciences 
Humanities and Social Sciences 
Arts 
Inter-Program 


North Corofing 

Duke University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Student assistance program 


North Carolina School of the Arts 


Establishnient of tha Piedmont Chamber Players 


North Carolina State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Plant collecting project in South America 


Univerajty of North Carolina 
Chapad Hill 
Contribution toward followghip operations 
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2,200 


95,650 


1,500 


7,400 


2,807 
19,000 


1,500 
170,980 


9,202 


7,282 
61,969 


47,062 


316 


13,473 


2,029,809 


404,731 
482,164 
883,642 
148,345 
855,023 


3,000 
163,619 


$3,000 


15,790 
2,700 


1,590 


Cooperative program in population studies with 
eal Sciences, Thailand 68,500 


é University of Me 
Carolina Population Center research program 
Family planning unit 


Educational materials on population and com- 
puterized information service 


Greensboro 
Creative writing project 
North Dakota 
North Dakota State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Travel of a research geneticist to professional 
meetings 


Okie 
Antioch College 


Discovery and support of talented 
minority-group students 


Case Western Reserve University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Teaching and research program in population 


Travel to-the University of an Israeli 
immiutnochemist 


Cleveland Public Schools 


Community activities in the Glenville area 


Greater Cleveland Associated Foundation 


Training of Negro executives and a survey 
of the Hough district 


Karamu Foundation 


103,000 
52,265 


166,684 


3,000 


10,500 
1,570 


283,274 
1,500 
7,000 


2,800 


36,822 


37,000 


Consultations for community development projects 10,000 


Miami University 


Research in economics in Thailand and assistance 
to the Foundation's University Development 


Program in Bangkok 


Musical Arts Association 


Composer-in-residence with the 
Cleveland Orchestra 


Oberlin College 


Study of adjustment problems of minority-group 


eollece students 


Summer school program for talented 
disadvantaged high school students 


Summer workshops for public school music 
teachers 
Ohio State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Oklahoma 

Oklahome State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Research on the nutrition of ruminant animals 


Oregon 

Ovegon State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
Individual ctady project on nitrogen Rxatlon 


9,436 


¢, fou 


11,000 
60,000 


95,905 


5,20 


3,750 
15,000 


10,500 
15,000 
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Portland State College 


Concert-demonstrations by the Group for 
Contemporary Music 


Reed College 


Discovery and support of talented 
minority-group students 


Eseablishment of a research center 
in the humanities 


University of Oregon 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Pennsylvania 
American Frienda Service Committee 


Costs of a conference on [ndian-Pakistani 
relations 


Bryn Mawr College 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Carnegie-Mellon University 


Summer program for students of acting 


Friends Neighborhood Guild 


Counseling and assistance for youth in 
disadvantaged nei¢hborhaods 


Haverford College 
Internship in college administration 
Post-baccalaureate program 


Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
Contribution toward fellawship operations 


Lincoln University 
Appointment of a writer-in-residence 


Discovery and support of talented disadvantaged 
students 


Special program for entering students 


Pennsylvania State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Schoo! District of Philadelphia 


Support for school-community programs 
in ghetto areas 


Swarthmore College 


Discovery ond support of talented 
minority-group students 


Temple University 
Contribution toward fellowship apcrations 
Individual research project on Mindanao 


University of Pennsylvania 
Contribution tewerd fellowship operations 
Conference of the Vilth International Congress 
of Nutrithon in Hamburg, Germany 
Studics in urban design 
Support of the Pennsylvania Contemporary 
Players 
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24,000 


83,666 


99,555 


1,500 


9,000 


1,500 


2,584 


34,584 


6,990 
136,601 


1,500 
7,500 
60,009 


31,500 


1,500 


78,506 


42,000 


750 
3,000 


4,500 


3,000 
10,928 


(205) 


UNITED STATES (cone'd) 
University of Pinsburgh 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


English language program at universities in 
Banekok 


Research and training in radiation health 


Puerta Rico 
University of Puerto Rico 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Rhode fsiand 
Brown University 
Preparation of & course on standard English 


ennesseé 

Fisk University 
Construction and building renovation 
Construction costs of library 
Faculty appointments 


Program in sociology in cooperation with 
Vanderbilt University 


Summer assicnments for faculty members 


Surveys of organizational and financial 
procedures and space utilization 


Staff recruitment costs, and student assistance 
grants 


Southwestern at Memphis 
Summer youth theatre 


University of Tennessee 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Exchange program with the Faculty of Medicine 


of the University of Valle, Colombia 


Vanderbilt University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


frevas 
Baylor University 


Family planning program in its College of 
Medicine 


Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
Composer-in-residence 
Performance of new works 


Houston Baptist College 
Scholorshins in the Seheol of Nursing 


Southern Methodist University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Rescarch on production funetluns and income 
distiibution in agriculture and industry 


Texas A & M University 
Contributlon toword fellowship operations 


Rescarch and training in tropical veterinary 
meodieing 


rd 


15,000 


103,044 
77055 


3500 


17,827 


160,000 
350,006 
150,000 


10,630 
389 


3,045 


63,000 


10,000 


750 


99,000 


4,500 


28,950 


10,000 
12,000 


100,000 


1,500 


8,000 


§,750 


323,842 
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University of Texas 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Toward a documentary history of 20th-century 
Mexico 


Utah 
University of Utah 
Modern dance repertory company 


Performances of new works by the Utah 
Symphony Orchestra 


Utah State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Vermont 
Bennington College 
Creative writing project 


Experiment in International Living 

Toward costs of sending three disadvantaged 
youngsters abroa 

Marlbore School of Music 
Contemporary music program 

Virginia 

George C. Marshall Research Foundation 
Toward operating expenses 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Discovery and support of talented 
minority-group students 


University of Virginia 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


iPashington 
Conservation Foundation 


Toward a conference on ecological aspects of 
international development 


University of Washington 


Activities of the Contemporary 
Performing Group 


Actor training program with the Seattle 
Repertory Thenotre 


Development of a Division of Family Planning 
and Education 


Performances of new works by the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra 


Training for staff members of the School of 
Fisheries, Catholic University of Valparaiso, 
tile 


Washington State University 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 


Western Washington State College 


Educational program for disadvantaged fitnior 
high school students 
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4,500 
3,250 


199,350 


12,500 


6,000 


5,000 


foo 


16,666 


25,000 


3,750 


35,183 


730 


25,000 


70,244 
$2,500 
76,315 


17,470 


60,409 


1,500 


A2VTS 


PAYMENTS 


West Virginia 
American Symphony Orchestra 


Workshops for conductors (4,177) 


West Virginia University 


Recruitment of professors in agriculture to serve 
in East Airica 


3,253 


Weat Virginia University Foundation 


Computer-based bibliography of agricultural 


sciences in Bast Africa 15,000 


Wisconsin 
Agronomic Science Foundation 


Attendance of two Colombian scientists at 


professional meetings in the United States 1,220 


Crop Science Society of America 


Publication of Afutants of Matze 6,000 


Marquette University 


Contribution toward fellowship operations 4,500 


University of Wisconsin 
Contribution toward fellowship operations 
African appointments 


31,500 
16,456 


180 


1968 


Cooperative potato research with the 
Colombian Instituie of Agriculture 


Research and training in the breeding, genetics, 
and pathology of the potato 


Research on the social implications of disease 
control 


Suppor: for a summer laboratory school 


Visiting faculty assignments in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America 


United States—General 


Fellowships, scholarships, and travel grants to 
individuals 


Support of work in the creative arts 


Miscellaneous 


URUGUAY 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Travel grants to individuals 
ToTaL—1968 Net Payments 
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12,000 
42,278 


87,728 
37,500 


54,500 


73,191 
188,923 
a7 


3,043 


945 


$41,498,095 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED 1968 


APPROPRIATIONS AND ALLOCATIONS REPORTED $32,257,626 


LESS ALLOCATIONS AND GRANTS IN AID FROM PRIOR 


YEAR APPROPRIATIONS INCLUDED ABOVE 6,149,902 


ADDITIONAL 1968 APPROPRIATIONS FOR LATER 
ALLOCATION BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OR OFFICERS 


GRANTS IN AID (1969) 
FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS (1969) 


NEW YORK BUDGETS (1969) 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES 474,100 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 508,800 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 412,100 
ARTS 158,100 
INTER-PROGRAM 1,115,490 
ADMINISTRATION 2,043,976 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1968 


ARTHUR J. ANDERSON BEQUEST 


$26,107,718 


9,897,782 
2,059,750 


3,782,075 


8,212,470 


$42,509,795 


Arthur J. Anderson. who died in Tucson, Arizona, on June 15, 1961, left his 
Estate in trust for his sister during her life, the remainder to be divided 
equally between The Rockefeller Foundation and the University of Denver. 
His sister died in Tucson on February 5, 1966. During 1968 the First National 
Bank of Arizona, Trustee under Mr, Andezson’s will, completed its distribution 


of the Estate assets to the restduary Jegatees. The Foundation has received a 
total of $69,361.93 from the Estate as the Arthur J, Anderson Research Fund, 
which haa been devoted to purposes, within the program of the Foundation, 
authorized by the donor. 

Mr. Anderson is not known to have had any communication with the Foun- 
dation. He was a cabinetmaker in Denver until his retirement in 1953; he then 
mored to Tucson, where he spent the rest of his life. 
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